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A PREFACE TO A REVIEW OF THE 


ReviEwIne, as a profession by 
which a certain class of men seek to 
instruct the public, to support them- 
selves creditably in the middle order, 
and to keep their children from fall- 
ing, after the decease of enlightened 
parents, on the parish, is at the lowest 
possible ebb in this country ; and ma- 
ny is the once well-fed critic now an 
hungered. We think that we discern 
in this state of things, a beautiful proof 
of retributive justice. For, through 
the long space of how many revolving 
years, did the race of reviewers fatten, 
as it were, on the blood and tears of 
their poor voluminous victims! In 
what pitiable emaciation were poets, 
and other people of that description, 
seen crawling about, like half-starved 
flies in fear of the spider! and well 
they might, for the monster would sud- 
denly let himself down upon the ephe- 
merals, as they touched unawares the 
first invisible line of his vibratory net ; 
and then fixing his fangs behind the 
ear — in vain to heaven, 
would grimly regale on thé sharp, 
shrill, thin, cxtennated buz of how. 
sassinated insect ! What fierce, fiery- 

» bloated, little Tarantulas were 

your critics! Earwigs were a 

to them—Bugs nothing. They 

c ted their eggs in every cranny 

in “ the worm-eaten holds” of the 

se obscure booksellers that lived in 

“ And the land stank, so numerous were 
th } fry.” 


CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE,. 


It would be tedious, perhaps, to 
trace the causes of the great and salu. 
tary change or revolution that has, 
within the last tenth part of a century, 
been gradually taking place in the 
Critical world—and which, there is 
every reason to believe, will be com~ 
plete before Christmas. Suffice it to 
say, that the prime Agent of this event 
was Blackwood’s Magazine. Christo« 
pher North, laying down his crutch, 
took up his besom. Away went all the 
spiders’ webs from all the windows— 
and once more, there was a clear view 
of the skies. The spiders themselves 
were given to the winds, with all the 
wizened* fly-anatomies—and the airso 
filled with a divine ottar, distilled by 
vernal twilight, and gathered in urns 
placed within the rose-bowers of Buch 
anan Lodge, that Scotland, sprinkled 
far and wide, has been cleansed of the 
pest that threatened to depopulate her 
Poetry ; and now all the Creatures of 
the Element again fearlessly “ wave in 
the sun their bright coats dropt with 

1d.” 

a a the images of Fly and 
Spider—Cobweb and Besom—we con- 
tent ourselves with congratulating our 
country on the almost total extinction 
of the race of professional and periodi« 
cal critics. A fewof them, whom nature 
meant for better things—have i 
licly read their recantation—and be« 
long no more to the Infallible Church. 
Many died of dotage in the prime of 
life—not a few, it is pleasant to think, 





* See Dr Jamieson. 
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532 . 
murdered ; nor is it less de« 


reflect, what numbers have 
titted suicide! Some still survive 


“« By yonder furze, unprofitably gay ;"’ 


but the hand of hunger, as we hinted 
above, is upon them,—their checks 
how gaunt —how hollow their eye- 
pockets! Such knees for feebleness 
gvere. surely never seen knocking one 
another on this earth! Spindle-shanks 
like these seem almost incredible! 
Andalas ! and woe is me ! what a me- 
Jancholy mumble from blabber-lip 
and slaver-tongue of yonder Paraly- 


hay 
ligh Yt 


“tic still barbarously suffered to drag 


himself, occasionally stall-supported, 
through the pity of the streets ! 

Only think with yourself for a sin- 
gle paragraph, gentle reader, of such 
an Othello, after his occupation is 
gone. Men of talents and genius, we 
shall suppose, have thought proper not 
to publish any books during the sum- 
mer. Taking advantage of this, there 
is a general dance and minstrelsy of 
the dunces. Othello and his contri- 
butors scatter themselves diligently 
up and down as reporters; and not 
an ass can bray, not a goose can gabe 
ble, but a specimen of his perform- 
ance is printed with suitable and con- 
genial remarks, and circulated through 
town and country, to the extent per- 
haps of five hundred copies ! No won- 
der the various old women of both 
sexes, kept thus constantly employed, 
become preternaturally void of undcr« 
standing, under pressure on the brain. 
Such a life would be dangerous even 
to persons of ordinary intellect. But 
to the feeble it is always fatal. We 
have been given to understand that 
a contributor of this description rare- 
ly outlives the year. Within so short 
a period, like the poor gin-horse, he 
gets blind and goes to the dogs. His 
or her place is supplied by another 
hack, so like its poor predecessor, that 
the eye of humanity is frequently 
cheated into the painful belief that it 
is the same suffering animal. For who 
can be blamed for comparing the per- 
sonal identity of a ceaseless succession 
of unhappy hocks, all rat-tailed, cow 
houghed, ewe-necked, and ass-eared 
alike—alike, too, in that meanest of all 
colours, that between a dun, a grey, 
and a roan, comparable to nothing but 
that of the poorest porter with a dash 
of ditch-water, and at all times seen 


on a hide, drenched, through all its 
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tatters, with unhealthy sweat. To say 
nothing of the undistinguishable simi. 
litude of the old and new series of stae 
ring yet lack-lustre wall-eyes }- 

It is very painful toa portion of the 
public to have protruded upon their 
vision the mean misery of such a con« 
dition as this ; but perhaps it is more 
so, to see the poor Paralytic Perioditat 
mouthing away at a volume of merit’ 
in prose or verse, like a toothless cur, ' 
am ae by a marrow-bone, which 

e well knows contains most excellent 
matter, but whose impenctrable extee 
rior he continues hopelessly and huns 

ily to mumble, even long after he - 
as come to know in anger that all 
his mumbling must be in vain. 

At other times, and in other moods 
of mind, the public cannot choose but 
be diverted by such exhibitions. For 
is it not diverting to see a Periodical 
supported, not by the spirits of the 
age, but by the Small Beers, with now 
and then a few Ales and Porters ? Here 
out jumps a cork with such a pother, 
that the very least one expects is a dise 
charge of thunder and lightning—but 
no—a mere fritter of froth, expiring 
with the fixed air into something fetid. 
That cork sounds well—a clear clunk 
of a decided character,—that ought to 
be followed instanter by fire and 
smoke, and a boiling geyser-like gurgle 
of foaming brown-stout, that threatens, 
after filling every tumbler in the 
house, to overflow the punch-bow! till 
the dining-room is like the World dus 
ring.the Flood, and picture after pics 
ture disappears on the walls, till not 
one is visible but a small Barry Corn- 
wall, hanging like a blackamoor by a 
brass nail just below the cornice. But 
no. The porter is sound asleep at the. 
bottom of the bottle, with a heavy 
load of molasses on his shoulders ; and 
you may turn it upside down without 
wakening him from his barmy slums 
bers. Try a third. And have you 
the effrontery to call this ale? Out it: 
issues, reluctant and ropysecupying 


some thirty seconds of pré@iéus ti 
in its cautious descent from 

jug, and combining in itself th 
racters of oil and vinegar—at 


sourest-and dullest of drinks, fit, out 
of any vegetable that ever grew, to 
make an emetic, or spoil a sallad. 
Yet we doubt not that one ‘and ‘all 
of the people employed aboug the cone 
cern may be, in their way, # espect« 
able—schoolmasters, wha vile 
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jages, cannot support themselves ene 


tirely on their own bottoms—ushers 
in <n academies, whose an- 
nual salary rarely exceeds twenty 
pounds, with some board and a little 
washing—third-rate actors on the 
boards of the Surrey or Adelphi, who 
have generally a literary turn—a play- 
er on the hautboy in some orchestra 
or other—Unitarian preachers, on 
whose sleeve there may chance to be 
an undeserved slur—unfortunate men 
of talent in the King’s Bench—a pre 
cocious boy or two in Christ’s Hos 

ital—an occasional apprentice, run 
away from the Row—and most pro< 
bably a cousin of Tims. With such a 
various host of contributors, one might 
wonder that the concern is not more 
spirited—but then you see the contri- 
butions of the Editor himself—a man 
unknown—but naturally emulous of 
being a master-spirit among slaves— 
are as leaven to the whole mass, and 
render each successive Number as hard 
and inedible as a quartern loaf, that, 
crusty through excess of old age, has 
lain great part of a moon on the baker’s 
counter, and after having been refused 
by more than one respectable peupe. 
is eyed suspiciously by the next-door 
neighbour's Newfoundland dog, who, 
in angry fear of nux vomica, growls 
refusal of the proffered boon. 

“ Pray, gentle reader, what do you 
suppose may such a Periodical pay per 
sheet ?”—** A pound.”—* What ! ex 
tracts included ?”—“ No, no—ori- 
ginal pus or matter.” There is much 
starvation in such terms ; for suppose 
a worthy contributor misses a month, 
or has his article returned back upon 
his hands! Of such casualties were 
we thinking, when in the first sentence 
pronounced in this Number, we said 
that many a critic was now an hunger 
ed ; but we abstain from following the 
subject into its details, and refer our 
readers to the Evidence delivered be< 
fore the ittee appointed for En< 
ring jaya, the State of Mendicity in 







cannot help feeling some sur- 
that any Editor should persist 
in being prevailed upon by the kind 
yet cruel charity publishers, to 
continue in a situation, which, to say 
not a single syllable of its disreputa- 
ble charagter merely in a literary, phi- 
osophigp@ml religious point of view, 

must s pt ,the holder of it to such 
eri ‘surely need not be en-« 
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dured by any man in this country, 
however feeble both his mental and 
bodily powers, and however neglected 
their cultivation, who is not hopeless~ 
ly prevented ¥ some chronic disease 
rom busying himself in some one or 
other of the many sorts of simpler ma< 
nual labour to which no apprentice- 
ship is necessary, which require little 
strength and no skill, and by which, 
therefore, except in times of extraor« 
dinary national difficulty indeed, the 
stupidest dolt that can move his fins 
pers without being able very accurate 

y to count them, may gain a more ho 
nest and decent, a less scanty and 
precarious livelihood, than by vainly 
attempting to perform what are sarcas« 
tically called the “ editorial duties,” to 
a dying periodical, pronounced by the 
faculty past recovery, continuing to dis< 
tress people by the sight of its “ fall« 
ing sickness,” and, what is most pain« 
ful of all, making use perhaps of expres- 
sions, during the fits, that are most 
shocking to Christians. Can there be 
& man so utterly friendless, and left to 
himself, as never to have been beseech« 
ed by a brother to give up such editors 
ship, were it even to become tailor to 
a harness-maker, and to devote the re« 
mainder of his days in equal propore 
tions to remorse, penitence, repent 
ance, and the sewing on of the coarse 
woollen linings of the collars of dray~ 
horses belonging to that powe 
squadron, Meux’s Entire ? 

Nor is our surprise lessat the pertina« 
cious—nay, obstinate conduct of Pubs 
lishers. Even at a pound per sheet to 
the Flower of the Contributors, and fif= 
ty pounds paid in quarterly instalments 
to the Flower of an Editor, such must 
be a losing concern. Such sale would 
not pay paper and printing, were it got 
up gratis. Why then continue it at a 
loss? We beg, if any such Periodical 
there be—and it is a mere hypothe- 
sis—on the most amiable grounds, 
that it may be discontinued. Let the 
Editor’s salary still go on, running 
up to twelve pounds ten shillings for 
the first quarter after the interment 
of the defunct, and be paid handsome~ 
ly on the very day it becomes due, 

t he may not want such of the 
necessaries of life as he may have 
been accustomed to during such an 
incumbency, while he is looking about 
for an employment that feeds better ; 
and let various coins, from a crown to 
a sovereign, be doled out, if necessary, 
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uaderthe' care of trustees, to the con« 
tributors, according to their merits 
and their wants, so that the Publishers 
may have the pleasing reflection, that 
none of their discharged critical hands 
needed to die of hunger, within a cer- 
tain period from the dissolution of the 
concern ; nor, provided they bewared 
of turning their plagiary of one kind 
of article, into pilfering of another, 
needed to despair of wes 3 able, as 
long indeed as. they i tolerably so- 
ber, to count the nail-heads on the 
outside of the door of the House of 
Correction. 

Our readers will not for a moment 
think, that in these few hurried re 
marks, (the best remarks, by the way, 
are usually hurried,) we can mean 
anything like personality to any Pe- 
riodical, Publisher, Contributor, or 
Editor. In an Essay like this, on the 
Extinction of Periodical Criticism in 
this Country, it is necessary to pro« 
vide for supposable cases ; andif any 
living Periodical Publication exist, an< 
swering to this description, which is 
most applicable to several dead ones, 
they must not be incensed at our free« 
dom of speech ; and indeed they would 
have been well entitled to take it deep- 
ly in dudgeon, and much amiss, had 
we, from political or theological odi- 
um, avoided all allusion to them, as 
is the use and wont of Whigs and Ra- 
dicals, who foolishly thinkythat by a 

action among themselves néver to al-~ 

ude to an enemy, they cause him to 
cease to-exist ; whereas, instead of cea= 
sing to exist, he, if he be a Tory, and 
more especially Black wood’s Magazine, 
comes down upon them like a roc from 
the sky, and grasping their gullets in 
his talons, squeezes the breath out of 
their bodies, like the dust outof that 
filthy vegetable by school-boys'yclep« 
ed the devil’s snuff-box, and hangs 
them up to the terror of the base and 
foolish, the derision of the wise and 
high, till the scarecrows yield to the 
influence of the seasons, and the things 
of shreds and patches, giving their last 
flutter to the winds, fall down, and 
are indistinguishably mingled for ever 
with their native mire. . 

Meanwhile the greater Reviews, the 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh, the West- 
minster, the British Critic, all kee 
flourishing, if not all equally in hig 
and palmy state, still allin health and 
vigour, and with amplitude of shade 
and shelter. Because they are Reviews 
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—only in name. In reality, they are 

Essays, Pamphlets, Discourses, Sere 

mons, Books, Lectures, Libels—the 

best that the men can do—and, ag 

maty of them are the picked men of 
a 


England and Scotland, why should 
not that best be often excellent ? And 
in spite of all the noxious ingredients 
sometimes. unconsciously, or careless, 
ly, or-purposely mixed with the 
why should-not the bread thus baked 
be often the staff of life, on which the 
free people of this empire may live 
without fear of snapping it, the young 
and active using it like a leaping pole, 
or aiblins a shillela, the old and. stiff 
like a resting perch, or a crutch on 
which to hobble on towards the couch 
of everlasting repose ? 

The Magazines having thus put 
down all the Reviews, properly so call« 
ed, flourish most beautifully—each 

« Like a tree that grows 
Fast planted by a river, 
That in its season yields its fruit, 
And its leaf fadeth never.”” 


Every now and then, Maga here 
self sports reviewer, and gives an ace 
count of a new work of merit, with 
copious extracts. This is found to be 
a great relief to original matter. Then, 
she has the supreme satisfaction, twice 
or thrice a-year, (seldom oftener, for 
she is by nature humane, and would 
not, unprovoked, hurt a fly,) of sacri- 
ficing a victim to the injured shade of 
Duns Scotus. She, Maga—or, aliis 
verbis, We Christopher North,—have 
relaxed much of our former feroci 
—which was almost always assum 
as a mask to disguise the infirmity of 
a too weeping eye and a too tender 
heart. We sometimes think, indeed, 
that the character of Moloch has pro« 
bably been much misrepresented by 
writer# on Idolatry. While the pas 
rénts of the children who were p 
through the fire in worship of Moloch, 
thought him, and not without reason, 
the most cruel of Idols, why may: we 
not believe that his eyes dropt: tears 
**-fast as Arabian trees their medici 
gum?” and that he pitied from; 
bottom of his heart the little 
wretches squalling in the flames ? Just 
so with us. Parents were willing:to 
throw their first-born into the fire, to 
mollify us towards their subsequent 
gets—and did their grim Idol the in- 
Justice fe age ~ we enjoyed the 

ying shricks of their y pro- 
geny~drinking them toi greedy 
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ears—and wagging our long ,fail like 
a tiger purring over a nest pf,small Se~ 
poys in a jungle ; whereas we call the 
conscious stars to witness, that. such 
sacrifices stank in our nostrils, and the 
smoke thereof was offensive to our 
eyes, to a degree that could not be 
dreamed of by those unnatural idola- 


tors. 2 
But whatever might have been the 
true character of Moloch, we know 
that there never was on this earth a 
milder and less sanguinary character 
than Christopher North. Many a time 
and oft have we hobbled out of our 
way to avoid a wretch whom we saw 
running with a volume of what he 
called poems in his hand, “ right slick 
away” into the jaws of destruction. 
What more can an old cripple Editor 
do to evince his humanity, than, on the 
uncertain footing of a s or crutch, 
to leap over a hedge and ditch, simply 
to avoid sacrificing a Cockney ?>—We 
even have a pleasure in seeing the 
young poetaster at play. And when 
we behold him entering the door of the 
front-shop, how can we help thinking 
of the child playing at the door of the 
cockatrice den? And yet here is the 
man against whom the Whig and Ra- 
dical press so long fulminated its ca- 
lumnious thunders! Meanwhile we sat 
twostory high at Ambrose’s, like “ the 
Giants of the Western Star,” and be- 
held, well-pleased, the harmless elec- 
tricity playing a pretty knife and fork 
quite below our feet. On one occa~ 
sion the conducting rod, we remem= 
ber, got hold of a presumptuous bit 
of sulphur, and sent it down into the 
small-beer cellar with such a stra 
mash, that we verily believed the whole 
enestien of empty bottles had pe- 
ished 


Our meaning now breaks forth. like 
a full sunburst. Our scorn af, the. 
menial, the flunky reviewing race, 
has been generated by our passionate 


love afte, freedom of the press. 
Let n then who are not dumb 


‘speak out-—let all men who can gpell* 


read—-let all men who can write MS. 
Sept to the Printing-office. What 
though there be pyramids of libels 
piled up in Paternoster-Row, till the 


sun is darkened —let Christopher 


North strike a single spark from the 
flint and steel of his patent. tinder- 


box, and from base to apex the paper 
pyramid igen, a. blaze. 
So m jall calumny—as for 
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nonsense—why, the weed sm mdtcialess 
licate than any flower—and likei: <lixt 


“ The rath primrose that, forsaken, dies,” 


But strong, manly, intrepid sense, 
that scorns to revile—sound, pure, and 
unadulterated sensibility, that is too 
proud to whine—wit with the quiver~ 
ing lip, and humour with the eye-lid 
sly—fancy with the plumes that flut« 
ter, and imagination with the pinions 
that soar—let them, along with “‘ Dis« 
course of Reason,” have ample room 
and verge enough to pursue their play- 
ful pastimes on holidays, and follow 
their lawful work on every other day 
—while Religion keeps inviolate her 
own Sabbath. What better freedom 
of the Press can there be than this? 
When did we ever seek to abuse or 
abridge it? What blow was ever 
struck by us against the helpless? 
What blow did the most powerful 
ever aim at us that we warded it not 
off, or if counters were hit, that was 
not returned with a high rate of inte- 
rest, till the aggressor bit the dust, 
and on time being called, declared 
himself satisfied, and immediately 
gave in? 

But we must be a little more seri< 
ous—and assume as much solemnity 
as is compatible with the manner of a 
gentleman, who, though he may be 
prosing, isot preaching, and instead 
of ne from the pul~ 

it, is insttlling—or rather distilling 
it, in an easy chair by the side of as 
cheerful an evening fire as ever illu« 
minated our bust of the Baronet smi« 
ling alongside of the sightless Mil- 


ton. 

This is the Age of Intellect—and 
though in saying so, we know that we 
oppose high authority, this is also the 
Age of Feeling. Noman of genius need 
fear the judgment of his contempora< 
ries. The wreath of glory may be p. 
sooner, with louder and more general 
acclaim, round these than round those 
temples, both equally worthy ; but ob« 
scurity shall not long be the lot of any 
one to whom nature has given “ the 
vision and the faculty divine.” The 
mind of the age is the judge of what 
the age brings forth. All the false de« 
cisions of the.inferior courts, pronoun< 
ced under bribe or bile, are set aside 
by that Lord Chancellor. All authors 
get their heads into Chan at last, 
and they draw them out again, either 
shaven or shorn, bald beyond the 
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wer of wig, or your only ‘* curl- 
zt darlings,” tr ; with immortal 
halo. . 
See, then, in how few years, or 
months, all the sons of genius are 
confirmed in their birth-right. The 
pettifoggers are all dumbfoundered 
with their flaws and falsehoods. Their 
special pleading is heard no more— 
stifled in their mouths and throats as 
by the palm of a sudden hand that pa- 
ralyses the tongue of the traducer. 
The lips, that, livid with envy, once 
spat law to genius, “ that chartered 
Libertine” in Imagination’s sky, are 
now white in despair, and utter not a 
word, or perhaps, in shrivelled solilo- 
quies, mutter curses against the eagle’s 
wing darkening in the storm, or 
brightening in the sunshine. 

All the criticism in the world will 
not now-a-days defraud a man of ge- 
nius, who does anything like justice 
to himself, one year out of any con 
siderable portion of his full and well- 
assured reward. The world, thank 
God, thinks for itself, and, at the age 
of six thousand, it is entitled to do 
so, and to settle annuities on all its 
superannuated tutors. Yet the world 
is not rash. It takes its own time 
to consider. It overhauls documents, 
and has an eye not to be deceived by 
the most skilful forgeries. It holds 
the note between its eye and the light 
of heaven, and if the inimitable wa- 
ter-mark, the many-twisted hues of 
the showery bow, be not there, it 
-crumples up the vain deception, which 
is suffered to circulate no more. What 
forgery of the year 1800 is now at- 
tempted to be passed off, even on the 
most credulous in the world of let- 
ters? Who refuses the hand-writing 
of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, or the rest who have 

roperty in the woods and forests of 

arnassus—and who never can be 
bankrupts, till all her sacred groves 
shall be consumed ? 

If we be right in asserting, that 
such is the temper—disposition—spi- 
rit of the age, why all this row and 
rumpus, all this blarney and bothe- 
ration, about educating the people ? 
The people are all getting themselves 
educated as fast as is possible, and in 
the only way that is possible. The 
minds of men of talents and genius 
are free—their productions are free- 
ly scattered—say rather lavished all 
around, and in all departments of 
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—ENovi 
thought. . There is a gencral kindling 
all over the face of society—not mere. 
ly a beacon here—or a bonfire therg 
—but an universal and steady light, 
penetrating into the darkest holds, 
and often out of the meanest materials 
making glorious combustion. The fire 
is as innocuous as it is. bright. But 
not innocuous only, burn where it 
may, but a blessing. Is it to be 
thought, that such light will not also 
enter the poor man’s hut? Or that, if 
it does, what to others is a boon to 
him will be a curse? No. Knows 
ledge is not only power, but it is virtue, 
Ignorance is not only weakness, but 
it is vice. Thus the same men, that 
in darkness grope their way to crime 
and misery, in light will walk their 
way to righteousness and contentment, 
Who is he, that under the Christian 
dispensation will dare to talk of the 
lower orders, when the question ig 
about the rights and privileges of bee 
ings formed after God’s own image? 
Who will grudge knowledge-to the 
father, at whose knees he sat by the 
cottage ingle—to the mother who bore 
him—poor as they both may be—to 
the sisters and brothers who were 
rocked with him in the same cradle 
although they may continue all their 
lives long to spin or plough, while 
he may every Sabbath be preaching 
from a pulpit, lecturing on week-days 
from a Professor’s chair, haranguing 
from tae benches of St Stephen’s Chae 
pel, or pronouncing doom of fortune, 
or of life, from the judgment seat? 
If there be in the nation this love 
and this power of knowledge and of 
truth, it must spread of itself from 
highest to lowest—and the transmis¢ 
sion of the light, perhaps, can neither 
be much hindered nor much expedis 
ted by any means or measures espe« 
cially devised for one or other of such 
purposes. If there be a “ pure reli 
gion breathing household laws,” there 
cannot be ignorance. If there be a 
noble philosophy and a noble literae 
ture, their influence will not be con. 
fined to colleges and halls, but it 
pervade palaces and huts. With su 
religion, such philosophy, and such 
literature, and with establishments 
such as ours are, preserved from per« 
version or decay, how can the people 
be uneducated? If our religion~be 
corrupted, and its ministers idle,—if 
our philosophy be sceptical, and its 
doctors dcists,—if our literature be 
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luted, and our men of genius sen- 
sualists in imagination—then what 
shall save the people, educated or not, 
from wickedness and debasement? , 

In many parts of Great Britain, the 

le..from situation, are ignorant. 
uch may be déne, and is doing, for 
them, to put them into a condition 
for acquiring knowledge. But, gene 
rally speaking, the country is educa- 
eeahnen sufficiently well educated 
—as, for example, almost all the Low- 
lands of Scotland—and what is chiefly 
necessary, is to preserve among them 
a right spirit—that is, a love of the 
right kind of knowledge,—and not to 
suffer them to imagine that a superfi- 
cial acquaintance with certain sorts of 
knowledge, confined principally to 
ysical objects, is paramount and all- 
in-all. The more they can be brought 
to know of such things the better—and 
the very necessities of their conditions 
and occupations will force them to seek 
such knowledge ; but never ought their 
teachers to lead, or allow them to 
think, that a knowledge of mechanical 
forces, useful to all, and indispensa- 
ble to many, is to be pursued at the 
nse of indifference, or neglect of 
far higher and holier truths, of which 
the feeling and the sanction are sure 
to be weakened or destroyed by dis- 
use—and the mere blunting of which, 
to say nothing of their extinction, isa 
loss that never can, in any degree 
whatever, be compensated by all the 
worldly wisdom, wit, ingenuity, dex- 
terity, or skill, that'a poor man, living 
and to live by labour, could ever ac- 
quire by the united felicity of genius 
and fortune. 

Our pen has got, what may per- 
haps to some appear rather a rambling 
sort of way of its own—yet probably, 
we keep as close to the main road of 
our argument as the Jolters. We have 
been throwing out a few hints—desul- 
tory, but not disconnected—on the 
strong tendency of the spirit of this 
age, in this country, to think for itself 
—beginning, after our fashion, with a 
view of the subject seemingly not very 
important—and descending very low 
for ‘illustrations—and then gradually 
and naturally rising to more serious 
speculation—and touching on the ge- 
neral condition and prospects of the 
great body of our people. 

Now, ‘we are thus led pleasantly to a 
ar from which we had intended to 

Zin, on the very first dip of our pen 
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into the dolphin+namely, to the con- 
sideration of what are called the Lower 


Orders, as the subjects of fictitious 
composition with a moral aim, scope; 
and tendency. Not to go deeply or 
widely into such inquiry, suffice it to 
say, that there must be, and long have 
been, much of true grandeur and no-. 
bility of nature in those orders of the 
people, that, omitting many other 
names, have furnished materials for 
the very highest powers to mould and . 
work upon—of Crabbe, Burns, Words 
— ny Scott. . y ‘ 
The Whigs say they are distinguish« 
ed by na cnlgunti love of the. 
people. If so, we area Whig. But. 
an enlightened love of the people may 
be shown in many other ways than by 
advocating Annual or Triennial Parlia-. 
ments, wishing to extend Suffrage till 
it be almost universal, founding Me- 
chanical Institutions, pulling down, 
Hospitals, and abolishing the Poor 
Laws. It may be shown by studying 
their character, and holding it up to 
affection and admiration, in works of 
which a delight in the virtues that 
adorn their condition is the life and 
the soul. Now, most men of genius 
who have been Whigs,—and bigoted 
as we fear we are in politics, we do 
not deny that men of genius there have 
been, who have at least been but ine 
different Tories—haye been too highly 
aristocratical, to stoop to employ their 
genius on such vulgar subject-matter 
as the Poor. It seemed as if the smoke 
of their cribs and cabins came offen 
sively “‘ between the wind and their 
nobi = We may be wrong—and if 
so, we hope, and do not fear, that some 
Whig magazine or newspaper will 
have the kindness to set us right— 
but we cannot help thinking that'your 
Tory man of genius has Lge wy | had 
the warmest side towards the lower 
orders—has shewn himself, in his ree 
presentation of human life, most fae 
miliar at the Farmer’s Ingle, and in 
the Shepherd’s Shieling, and even in 
the Workshop or Dwelling house of 
the Artificer. Mr Crabbe, we think, is 
a Whig—Wordsworth and Scott are 
Tories. Now, much as we admire 
Mr Crabbe’s extraordinary talents for 
observation and description, we cane 
not for our souls love and venerate, 
him asa poet, as we love and vene~ 
rate Scott and Wordsworth. Burns 
was Whigzish—but that is nothing to 
the purpose, for he was himself a poor 
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man dd proud—and pride and po- seem, of the subject. The temj 
verty ‘will make’a Wing of the only of his spirit, the cast of his gente, 
and dutiful son of a father believing it may be said, determine a choice 


in the divine right of kings. Besides, 
he-had not become a Whig, when at 
the plough tail he wrote the Saturday 
Night, and the Address to the Daisy— 

during the composition of his 
love lyrics, he was a manifest Tory. 
Let us say a few words, then, about 
Crabbe, and Burns, and Wordsworth, 
and Scott—not with the view of il- 
lustrating this whim of ours about 
Whig and Tory poets, but simply by 
way of whiling away a fireside hour 
or two with some general discussion 
of their comparative merits. 

Crabbe is a writer of masculine ge- 
nius, who, on whatever he touches, 
leaves marks of a vigorous hand. It 
may be said, that he seldom fully 
treats a subject. He tells a story ; he 
carries through his narrative right for- 
ward, from beginning to end. This 
the reader can depend upon. But that 
he will draw out the resources of his 
subject, that he will bring out into 
fulness of effect its mournfulness, its 
beauty, its gloomy grandeur, or even 
its bitterness and indignation, this is 
not to be counted on. What parts will 
be given with detail, a tedious dia- 
logue, or a scene of anguish—what 
will be wrought with poetical colour- 
ing, a passage of mere indifference, or 
of great importance, to the whole—of 
this the reader can anticipate nothing. 
He is on no certainty with his author, 
till a thing is done. A defect, surely ; 
Since great part of the whole effect of 
poetry lies in continually raising and 
fulfilling expectation. 

Two features of Mr Crabbe’s poetry 
seem chiefly to characterize it in po- 
pular opinion. He is regarded as a 
poet having great acquaintance with 
the realities of ordinary life ; and as a 
writer, making his representations of 
human nature just within the verge 
of calumny—whose statements are not 
false, but the impressions they leave 
are. 

“+ Mr Crabbe would too often seem to 
have no other purpose than to take 
from the life of the people subjects for 
delineation, as if he felt that his talent 
were to delineate, and had no higher 
end than to exercise it. They are 
studies of an artist—a great one, un- 
doubtedly—who amuses himself with 
drawing from nature, without any 
very particular choice, as it might 





of the subjéct, as well as of ‘the 
manner of handling it, as is evinced 
by the common impression of ‘the 
gloom and bitterness of his oT 
may be so. Yet we doubt if this wil] 
imply anything more than that he ex. 
ercises the talent in which he ex 

in the manner in which he excels in 
it. He can paint reality, often in ity 
own vividness, sometimes in its own 
hardness. He does not refuse himself 
to greatness, to beauty, to 
when he finds it; but he is just ag 
ready—it would be unjust to say reaili- 
er—to paint coarseness, meanness, and 
that callousness of depraved hearts, of 
which the sight almost shuts up the 
consciousness of feeling in our own, 
Now, there can be little doubt thata 
man who will walk through lower life 
in this country, with an eye eager to 
catch only striking subjects for his 
pencil, will paint much below the just 
tone of poetry, and will leave by his 
works an unfavourable, perhaps a ré. 
volting, impression of his genius and 
his subject. What is worst in such 
life is most conspicuous—what is good 
is unobtrusive. 

Notwithstanding any truth there 
may be in these observations, it will 
be difficult to every one to escape from. 
the common impression, that when Mr 
Crabbe begins to rail, he is at home; 
and that when he gets among scenes 
of dark passions, among revenges and 
hates, or begins to tread the haunts of 
outlaws, he walks with morecommand, 
and his verse takes more the strain of 
a genial inspiration. If so, he might 
have been a greater poet ; and the 
sence of all purpose, the mere miscelé 
laneousness of his poetry in gen 
would show that he has not suffici 
ly known himself. — 

Mr Crabbe’s stories are seldom pos 
etically hung together. His causes are 
not poetical causes. They are down- 
right reality. Something that hap- 
pened o’ Wednesday—hard matter of 
fact. Not that there is any deficien¢y 
of improbable causes upon occasion, 
either, but there is no principle or 
consistency—an incongruous mixture 
of romance and the news of the next 
Parish. 

Perhaps the very best ‘parts of Mr 
Crabbe are unconnected passages, des 
scriptions, anecdotes, or character 
11 
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which is drawn under one purpose 
and dispatched—like the landlady who 
died holding her keys, where one con- 
ception carries the writer through, 
betore he has got time to grow cold 
nit. There certainly is a want of 
depth of mind in the mind of this 
poet—ef thought. What can be 
thrown off at once is done well, but 
what goes further is incomplete. There 
is neither the fulness of nature, nor 
the fulness of an artist’s composition, 
hut a baldness and a fortuitous con- 
catenation. For our own part, we 
often and often feel, in reading Crabbe, 
that had he known more about the 
matter, he would have drawn his pen 
through many of his very ablest coin- 
itions, from beginning to end, say- 
ing, “ This seemed to me to be all true, 
but I now see that it is all false.” For 
the whole imagery, and much of the 
sentiment of a poem, may be true to 
pature ; and yet, either the absence or 
presence of something may utterly vi- 
tiate it, and render it libellous. The 
poet who composes coolly from cool 
observation—and Mr Crabbe seems to 
us to be such a poet—will be much 
more apt to overlook and to fall into 
blunders, omissions, mistakes, and er- 
rors, than the poet, whose quiet eye, 
(such as Wordsworth for instance, ) not 
unwatchful of his brethren, sees where 
the noblest harvests are to be reaped, 
while ‘it broods and sleeps on its own 
heart.” 
. It is one bold and generous enter 
prise of genius to draw poetry from 
the ordinary lives of ordinary men. 
It is trusting in the depth and power 
of nature to believe, that even in such 
life her spirit is not extinct nor sup- 
pressed, that it can be found there, 
and drawn forth into expression, and 
that there is a sympathy alive to re- 
ceive its just representations. This 
Burns did by the impulse of native 
genius. This Wordsworth has done 
under the guidance of philosophic 
thought. This Crabbe too has done— 
almost unwillingly as it might seem— 
when the strong conceptions of his 
working mind have carried him away 
for a little while from his bare deline- 
ations of reality. For the ordinary 
view that has reigned in vee Crabbe’s 
composition of poetry, might seem to 
be that words oa cua might 
make anything into verse; and not 
at higher view which seems to. pre< 
vail in Burns and Wordsworth, that 
Vou. XXII. 
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the spirit of delineation may make any< 
thing into poetry. What does indeed 
lie in common life—what it can yield 
to poetry—what it may bear within 
itself far above poetry—no one can 
tell ; neither a town critic of one score, 
with a brown curled wig, nor a coun 
try minister of fourscore years, with 
smooth, silvery, natural hair. That 
it will _— materials to poetry such 
as would not have been expected till 
genius produced them, we now know 
as a fact of our late literature, and a 
fact that will be to the immortal glory 
of the age. 

Now, observe, that in what is drawn 
from the life of the people, it.is: not to 
be said that life is to be exalted. In 
Wordsworth, indeed, it is exalted— 
almost universally. In Burns it is 
sometimes—but generally not. This 
much, however, seems certain,—it 
ought never to be degraded. In 
Crabbe it often is degraded. Crabbe 
draws the face of things—they draw 
its spirit. Wordsworth draws the life 
of the people, as a part of that univer 
sal nature which he contemplates and 
loves. Burns, as the life which hime 
self has lived’; in which he has found 
his joy and his sorrow ; which he loves 
as his own, as having been that of his 
forefathers, and which he hopes and 
trusts, will be the life of his children. 
Crabbe writes of it as an observer, fond 
of criticizing, and somewhat inclined 
to disparage. If we should doubt for 
a moment the truth of Wordsworth’s 
pictures, as pictures of reality, still we 
could not question his right to make 
them what they are ; and such imagi- 
nary representations of men in “his 
scenes of nature, seem fit inhabitants 
of those scenes. Hf the charaeter be 
ideal, the elements of the character 
are in nature. But there is far more 
than this in that poetry of Wordsworth 
devoted to the delineation of humble 
life. For it is not enough tesay, that 
he has drawn with love and.reverence 
that natural life of man which: he has 
so earnestly contemplated—but in the 
midst of his pictures his own presence 
is felt. And his reader does not go 
on, without feeling himself bound con 
tinually in: dearer love-to him who has 
opened up for him the secrets of his 
own spirit, without recognising in 
himself the enlarging capacity, the 
growing power, the unfolding sensi 
bilities, into whicha strong sympathy 
has infused new yn of life. 

3 
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~ With to Burns, we have 
simple belief—and are satisfied. He 


writes with a genial fervour of love— 
with a beating heart. The tide of 
life which rolled in his veins flowed 
through his song. .Yet his genius, 
too, has cast its own lights upon that 
picture. There are touches there 
which were not borrowed from nature, 
and peoplings of fancy in the midst of 
acknowledged realities. Every one 
who reads, feels that he is not moved 
merely, softened, amused by the re- 
tatives of living nature, but that 
e is borne along in an unison of feel- 
Ag thought with the poet him- 
. He feels himself elate in new 
strength, while he accompanies the 
steps of the fine, free, bold, rustic 
genius, ranging its own heights, or 
searching the secret paths that lead to 
its own beloved haunts of peculiar and 
appropriate inspiration. Or our pa- 
— heart leaps within us when we 
00 


“On him, who walked in glory and in 


Oy, 
Following his plough upon the moun- 
tain side.” 

As to Crabbe, if we believe, it is 
often just what we try not todo. He 
gives us a picture of reality, which 
repels our belief while’ it commands 
it.» He drives us out of the region of 
postry 5 and if we are compelled to 

lieve, we ask why we must meet 
that in a volume of poems, which 
ought to have been evidence before 
en Commsitioes of Mendicity or Po- 

ice? 

Unlike to that of Burns or Words- 
worth, may it not be said that the ge- 
nius of this author alienates the spirit 
of his reader? For not only is there 
a continual painful sense that he is 
describing a life, which, though he 
has considered shrewdly, he has never 
justly known ; but there is felt a yet 
more deadening consciousness of the 

ion within ourselves of feelings, 
of the contraction within ourselves of 
thought. We often make positive loss 
from accompanying his steps, and no 
acquisition. We leave off, saddened, 
dicbeeiton ed, dispirited, and weak. 
We have found no friend in the poet, 
to whom we were willing to surren- 
der our hearts, but too often a sneer 
ing cynic, who shows us insultingly 
that he knows and understands the 


beauty we prize, and then plucks it 
Ries our very face, 


to pieces 
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How heavily in general does the nara’ 
rative of Crabbe drag on! Not: be~ 
cause there is not life in the manneref 
relation, but because there is no life 
in the story itself he relates—because 
there is seldom or never genius breas 
thing in the linking together of the 
incidents he has selected from the ons 
goings of human beings before his 
eyes. Instead of the deep-thrilling, 
and often occult and mysterious Cau« 
sation which indeed reigns over life, 
and of which great poets and writers 
of romance have in their r nta~ 
tions caught shadowy and fearfal 
reflections, he binds his events toge« 
ther by threads lying on life’s surface. 
His events are not the living brood of 
adarkand mighty Power, which spring 
up on the earth to affright and trouble 
it. They walk over it in orderly and 
regular procession, in mechanical obe- 
dience to the marshalling hand of their 
Choregus. The highest poetical con« 
ception of incident or story may be ile 
lustrated out of the old Greek Fable, 
by the terrific passions cast into hus 
man breasts from the hands of aven« 
ging deities—by the overhanging fate 
which pursues the steps of CEdipus, 
guiding him in its darkness to unwil« 
ling crime—by the decrees which ene 
join Orestes to the act of worldly re- 
tribution, and then punish him in its 
fulfilment. ‘These dark dim visions 
of the world of man, which show him 
living in part in intelligible suffers 
ings, and in part under unintelligible 
agencies, if they exaggerate his condi« 
tion, show it at least in the colours 
in which it appears to the troubled and 
awful imagination. They shew the 
strong-limbed mariner tossing on the 
billows which he buffets; whirling in 
their eddies, living yet by the strug 
gles of his human strength, but un- 
knowing at what moment he may be 
dashed in pieces, or swallowed up, and 
discovering, by the lightnings that 
blaze over him, nothing but the sea 
on which he is tempest-driven. The 
Fables of Shakspeare, as they appear 
in his works, are created in imaginas 
tion, and hold a middle place between 
this fearful Causation, and the ordina- 
ry realities of life. They are realities 
half-shadowed. The stories of Crabbe 
are on the other extreme point of the 
line. His causes of events are sedti« 
lously chosen out of the most intelligi- 
ble, and incontestable realities ; 
he makes the current of human life 
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run yet shallower than it appears even 

to the undiscerning eyes of ordinary 
ience. 


_ (Of Sir Walter Scott and his genius, 
we have said little. or nothing during 
the last three or four years, for reasons 
sufficiently obvious to the meanest ca- 
pacity. His works went on the wings 
of the wind to the uttermost corners 
of the earth. - Somehow or other they 
have uniformly made their first ap- 
pearance about the end or beginning of 
the month, just as Maga, like “ a 
burnished fly in pride of May,” has 
been bouncing out of the front-door of 
17, Prince’s Street, to the never-end- 
ing delight and astonishment of man- 
kind. Now, why print, in a univer- 
sally read Periodical, long screeds of 
extracts from a universally read Novel 
or Romance, published a week before ? 
Sucha proceeding could benefit neither 
man,'woman, nor child; Sir Walter 

ntle reader—piccaninny. There- 
fore, while all the other Monthlies 
were but too happy to fill their other- 
wise dim pages with bright passages 
from Quentin Durward and Wood- 
stock, so that all their subscribers 
were furnished with duplicates of the 
tidbits, we never ‘‘ fashed our thoom,” 
as James would say, with what was 
justly commanding the delight and 
admiration of the whole world; but 
merely took care that ‘‘ this should be 
an excellent Number,” with a masterly 
political article at the beginning—in 
the middle, a capital critique—at the 
close, an inimitable Noctes. For the 
first fortnight, or so, not an eye look- 
ed at us; but whit an atom of morti- 
fication felt we, for we knew that 
“* there was a braw time coming,” 
and that ere the second Sunday, the 
sides of our subscribers would be wn 
ting at the scenes in Ambrose’s ; their 
hearts beating to a touch of the pathe- 
tic in an article on Poetry ; and their 
minds convinced by truly British opi- 
nions and sentiments, fearlessly ex- 
pressed, while the faint-hearted stood 
agape, in an utter demolition of Hus- 
kisson and Free Trale, and a total 
squabash of all Coalitions, who, strut 
and bluster as they may, uniformly 
feel themselves in an cael predi- 


cament, and in vain endeavour to sink 
their names as well as their characters, 
hurriedly hiding in their bosoms the 

badges in which they once gloried, and 
of which the peeping edge still be- 
trays their mutual anger, fear, and dis- 
honour. 
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Neither took we ever any part, nor 
did we ever. on any occasion so mu 
as allude to the silliest of all r 
controversies on the Fathership of the 
Novels and Romances by the Author 
of Waverley. He, she, or it, that 
knew not that Sir Walter begot them 
all, was a fool of the first order, and 
that is all that need be said on the 
subject. Mr Adolphus, the able son 
of an able father, brought the charge 
home to the Baronet, with about as 
much ease to himself as he would have 
proved that the light that daily over« 
flows the green earth and sea proceed 
ed from the sun. While the Glasgow 
Gander, of whose father we know no- 
thing, but who, we presume, on the 
laws of nature, was an animal of the 
same species, gabbled the Gorbals in- 
to a philosophical conviction that all 
the said works were the production of 
a Lady—so nice his perception and 
discrimination of the qualities of the 
female character! Thank Heaven, con« 
yersation in companies will no more 
be disgustful with idiot speculation on 
that point,—while the twenty persons 
and upwards, who, it seems, were, 
along with all the rational rest of 
mankind, let into Sir Walter’s confi- 
dence, must no longer hold their heads 
higher, and their voices lower, when 
the Author of the Waverley Novels is 
spoken of, or put on faces of blank stu 
pidity or brazen impudence, in case 
their wondrous secret might be be« 
trayed by corner of mouth, or eye, or 
nose—but reduced to the rank and con« 
dition of ordinary men, with no mys- 
tery weighing on their minds, and 
palpitating at their hearts, and dum- 
foundering their h, they may 
now be able to drink a glass of wine 
with a friend across the table, without 
assuming the solemnity of Solomon, or 
the indescribable expression of Prester 
John. ‘ 

If anything could ever have given 
us a slight sensation of sickness to< 
wards even the most indifferent thin, 
in those unequalled Works, it would 
have been the worse than childish and 
old-womanish maundering and dri« 
velling with which sometimes, even 
before publication, the blue-stocking 
coteries of Edinburgh overflowed. 
Obscure people occasionally contrived 
by hook and crook to get what, with 
the most ludicrous exultation and 
self-h y, they entitled a peep 
behind the curtain ; and, oh! how 
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bothered you with new names 
bey Beto and ben catastrophes 
more tragic than the most tragic 
of all that had preceded, and cha- 
racters of old women such as never 
thad before been known to exist, but 
that would ban or bless, remember or 
Prophesy, to the pity and terror of the 
reading public next We:nesday about 
twelve oclock in the forenoon! The 
old yellow-faced wizened* hags that 
had thus the start of us by forty-eight 
hours,— the long-waisted, starch, 
breastless spinsters—the chubby-faced 
lads, even like the seven young men, 
with hair up-bristled over their low 
foreheads, and with large whites to 
their unmeaning eyes—would cluck, 
and chuckle, and crow critiques on the 
yet unpublished volumes, which, ere 
the setting of a second sun, were to 
be held up before all the eyes in Bri- 
tain ;—and pretty and precious critics 
they were, for the creatures had got 
the cue not to divulge too much, and 
thus the command of another stupify- 
ing more intensely their own strong na 
tural obtuseness of feeling and under- 
standing, they communicated disjoint~ 
ed ments of rare literary informa~ 
tion with a sort of hiccup, in the horror 
of fear and the confusion of misap- 
ate , cruelly murdering the un- 
« We always made a point of 
stopping if possible the mouths of 
such harridans and hobbletehoys. If 
not, it after all mattered little. The 
noble book was published on the 
day advertised, and the privileged 
ke no more. On the present occa- 
sion, we have bribed a devil to steala 
copy, at the risk of being banished 
from the Infernal Regions, and Maga 
and the Chronicles of the Canongate 
appear on the same great day. 
Neither have we ever so much as 
once in our whole lives degraded our- 
selves by the feeling or expression of 
fear, that the genius of the illustrious 
author would—run dry. We have 
walked too much among the moun- 
tains, and eat our solitary meal too 
often by the wild mossy spring, bright- 
ly and strongly seeping} from the in- 
most entrails of the mighty earth, to 
believe in the drying up of heaven-fed 
fountains. Minds there are in great 
numbers that do run dry, down to the 
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very last dribble and drop, and thi 
fang them as you may, will never flo; 
more. For example, there is 
Cornwall’s tiny well, of which the wa. 
ter was limpid enough, nor yetits mars 
gin unadorned with flowers. Lamb; 
bird, bee, and boy might, if not in 
very sore thirst, have slaked it there; 
but the small basin is now empty 
quite—unreflecting either land or ay 
But the well of Wordsworth yet sleeps 
solemn and still, and shadowy in the 
solitude ; and Death alone, “ with hig 
eold petrific mace,” could stop the flow 
that issued from the spiritual depths 
of Byron’s being. 
Did we not fear, then, that the 
world’s passion for Rontance and Wone 
der would run dry, and that the Great 
Magician, rather than rule over uns 
willing souls, would bury his enchant 
ing wand beneath some old cairn, or 
cairnlike ruin of some dilapidated 
keep? No. For there was no false 
appetite—and long as the mind is fed 
with natural and healthy food—food 
that is found to agree with her con- 
stitution, the mind will hunger and 
thirst after such good things—* ins 
crease of appetite will grow on what 
it feeds on,” and the world unsated 
and grateful, will cry with a loud 
voice, “‘O King! mayst thou live for 
ever |” ; 
The passions that play their parts 
in the grand fictions of this writer, are 
seswap J and permanent, and such as 
ave at all times been chief actors on 
the theatre of the world. Therefore; 
they shall never be hissed off. As soon, 
indeed, as men and women weary of 
being men and women, and desire to 
cleanse their bosoms of all the stuff 
that is the staple of humanity, they 
will weary of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott--but a short time before they 
condemn his volumes to the dust, 
they will have burned or buried Shak 
speare’s Plays. ‘To be sure, there are 
changes of fashion apparently so wide 
and deep, that they seem, for a while, 
to shake even the very foundations on 
which the works of the most trans 
cendent genius are laid. Butit is only 
our eyes that are dazzled or confused 
—the pillars remain firm, and the roof 
of the building is still “ by its own 
weight immovable and _ steadfast.” 
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* Have you seen Dr Jamieson ? 


+ See Dr Jamieson. 
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Mere popularity is always to a consi- 
Teacb mutes qeeembees, but. Trué 
Fame is a-certain possession. The 
world are not always to be reading 
and extolling the novels, and reman- 
ces, and peetry of Sir Walter Scott— 
other writers, it is to be trusted, will; 
at no — i oe — = — 
the ies of the people of these 
iuoke Some of the present, and 
many of the past, may be in many 
things his equal—and in some his su 
perior—but they will seem to brighten 
rather than obscure his beams ; for the 


bee lustrous Star of Evening can 
well 


abide the beauty and the glory of 
other heavenly lights, nor is it any di- 
minution of the sacred splendour of 
any one of the “‘ eyes of heaven,” that 
it shines in a constellation. 

Therefore, mark the fate of these 
noble works—the present eagerly en- 
joyed—the past reverently remem er- 
ed—the future in calm confidence ho- 
ped for—and the Genius that yields 
the perennial supply more and more, 
as suns roll on, admired and honour- 
ed. This is as it should be—and proves 
that England and Scotland are Eng- 
land and Scotland still—and that, 
unlike as to common eyes they may 
seem to be, the Thistle with its bur- 
ruff and prickly eye-lash, is a stately 
Flower, cognate in its threatening 
beauty to the Rose, that is not with- 
out its thorn too, and delicate though 
be its serrated leaf, is easier bent than 
broken, child of the sunshine, yet fear- 
ing not to blossom in the snow-storm. 

Poor creatures, indeed, who mum- 
ble that Sir Walter Scott will not be 
read a hundred years hence ! Why, to 
be sure, if the Rev. Mr Irving be not 
in the wrong box, long before that, 
there will be a general conflagration 
of all libraries; and the works of 
the Author of Waverley will make 
no exception to the general doom. 
But fear not, worthy mumbler, that 
if the world be alive and merry, 
Sir Walter will be forgotten, or 
that the venerable woods of Abbots- 
ford will be unvisited by pilgrims 
from remotest regions. The soul of 
the world is not ungrateful, and has a 
long, wide memory. Old castles top- 


‘ple down into ruins—and the shapes 


of the very rocks are constantly un 
dergoing decay. But there are monu- 
ments more enduring than granite 
walls twenty feet thick, and so indu- 
rated with mortar, that you would 
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think Saturn would be shy of striki 
them with his scythe, lest the ed 
should be turned—and such ‘work 
are Waverley,’ Ivanhoe, Kenilworth; 
Old Mortality, the Bride of Lammers 
moor, and many of *‘ the Rest.” ’ 
But see that you understand’ what 
you meant when you said—if, indeed; 
you ever did utter such perilous stuff 
—that the works of Sir Walter Scott 
will not be read an hundred years 
hence. If you meant that there will 
not be so much talking about them 
in dinner parties, as during the years 
1812-27, you are right, and an ass 
notwithstanding. If you mean that 
they will not occupy a place in shelf 
A of works of Imagination in all the 
libraries of Europe, you are wrong, 
and equally an ass notwithstanding. 
You don’t seem to know the significa 
tion of the monosyllable “read.” Books 
often lie for months—ay, years—in a 
man’s library without being literally 
read ;’—but then, they are books 
that once read can never be forgotten. 
The outward Book, the mere husk’or 
shell—say in four volumes—each con- 
sisting of perhaps 350 pages of Mr 
Cowan’s beautiful paper, rejoicing in 
Messrs Ballantynes’ beautiful printi 
—shut up in prison under lock’ an 
key—and reconciled to such durance, 
looks calmly through the wire-win« 
dow. But the inward Book—that is, 
its immortal soul, is interfused with 
the light of setting suns, and the light 
of conscience and imagination, within 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of the stu< 
dent’s, the seholar’s breast. There it 
is read—there it will be read a hundred 
years hence, using the word hundred 
to denote all 'Time, for Memory is a 
better compositor and pressman too 
than the best in “ The Office.” The 
ink she uses is ers by a process 
for which she holds the patent ad in- 
finitum ; and the eyes of mortal men, 
even when they have ceased to distin- 
guish the blue skies, see clear and un- 
dimmed all those her records writ- 
ten within the heaven of their own 
breasts. 2 
Yet even this Man is an object of 
spite. To whom ?—God forbid we 
should say to whom ; for there ‘are 
names which even to hint at is pollu« 
tion. But shutting our eyes, and éars, 
and noses, against such quarters, we- 
may mention, by way of amusement 
to the hypochondriac, that many: of 
the Cockneys cannot bring themselves 
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yadmire Sir Walter Scott so much as 
foc toa Oechucy “won 
makes y Tins, or example, 
and the Tail of Tims, (for Tims is 
Chief of Clan Tims, ) think Sir Walter 
just a little above mediocrity of 
a@ man. e remember to have seen 
“The Tims, when with us in the Tent 
an old.story—criticising an Eagle— 
a Golden Eagle—nine feet from wing- 
tip to wing-tip. ‘The royal bird did 
not come up to Tims’ idea of the king 
of-the:sky ; yet all the while that the 
little cowardly Cockney was criticising 
him, he kept sidling away towards the 
Tent, afraid that the dead cloud-clea« 
ver might come to life again, and carry 
him off to Cairngorm. He was dissa- 
tisfied with his beak—dissatisfied with 
his talons—dissatisfied with his plu- 


cera with his eye, that 
not yet given back its fierce lustre 
to the sun. 


But, then, is it not the very “ won- 
der of wonders,” that Sir Walter Scott, 
a@ man engaged in the duties of active, 
and the pleasures of social life, should 
have been able to find time to write 
all this century 9f volumes? Not at 
all. Believe not thou—gentle reader 
in the disconsolate doctrine of the 

of Life and the fleetness of 
Time—for Life is long as a serpent, 
ahd Time slow as a tortoise. Through 
how many happy fields and fortunate 
groves may wise genius stray, between 
the rising and the setting at led in- 
to all their holiest haunts by the hand 
of Imagination! And then the night 
—the silent and wondrous empire of 
sleep and dreams ! 
- Few men need complain of the want 
of time—if they are not conscious of a 
want of power, or of desire to ennoble 
and enjoyit. Perhaps—you area man 
of genius yourself—gentle reader— 
and though not absolutely, like Sir 
Walter, a witch, warlock, or wizard, 
still a poet—a maker—a creator.— 
Think, then, how many hours on 
hours you have lost, lying asleep so 


profoundly, 


That the cock’s shrill clarion, or the 
echoing horn, 
No more could rouse you from your 


How many more have you, not abso- 
lutely lost, but to a certain extent 
abused, at breakfast—sip, sipping 
away at unnecessary cups of syruppy 
tea, or gob, gobbling away at jam- 
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buttered rolls, for which nature nevet 
called—or “ to party giving up what 
was meant for mankind”—forgetti 
the loss of Time in the Times, 
after a long, blank, brown, and blue 
study, leaving behind you a most mis 
serable Chronicle indeed !_ Then think 
—O think—on all your aimless fore, 
noon saunterings—round and round 
about the premises—up and down the 
avenue—then into the garden on tips 
toe—in and out among the neat squares 
of onion-beds—now humming a tune 
by the brink of abysses of mould, like 
trenches dug for the slain in the field of 
battle, where the tender celery is laid 
—now down to the river-side to try a 
little angling, though you well know 
there is nothing to be had but Parse= 
now into a field of turnips, without 
your double-barrelled Joe Manton, (at 
Mr Wiikinson’s to be repaired,) to see 
Ponto point a place where once & pare 
tridge had pruned himself—now home 
again, at the waving of John’s fed. 
sleeve, to receive a coach-full of coun- 
try cousins, come in the capacity of 
forenoon callers—endless talkers all— 
sharp and blunt noses alike—and grin 
ning voraciously in hopes of a lunch 
now away to dress for dinner, which 
will not be for two long, long hours to 
come—now dozing, or daized on the 
drawing-room sofa, wondering if the 
bell is ever to be rung—now griml 
gazing on a bit of bloody beef whi 
your impatience has forced the blas- 
pheming cook to draw from the spit 
ere the outer folds of fat were well 
melted at the fire—now, after a disape 
pointed dinner, discovering that theold 
port is corked, and the filberts all 
pluffing with bitter snuff, except such 
as enclose a worm—now an unwhole- 
some sleep of interrupted snores, your 
bobbing head ever and anon smiting 
your breast-bone—now burntebeans 
palmed off on the family for Turkish 
coffee—now a game at cards, with a 
dead partner, and the Ace of Spades 
missing—now no supper—you have 
no appetite for supper—and now into 
bed tumbles the son of Genius, coms 
plaining to the moon of the shortness 
of human life, and the fleetness of 
time ! 

Now, no wonder at all, gentle reade 
er, that you never write books at this 
rate; but the Author of Waverley 
leads another-guess sort of a life ; and 
our only wonder is, that he does not 
write a great deal more, The truth is, 
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he writes little. The Life of 
os 3 hinive volumes ; Wood- 
stock, in three; and The Chronicles 
of the Can te, in two—What is 
‘that for all the twelve long months— 
not one of them with fewer than 
98, and some with 31 days—of a whole 
year ? We really fear Sir Walter is 
getting lazy. Why, there are our- 
selves—without mentioning separate 
works at all, who have written, within 
the last three years, upwards of thirty 
octavo volumes in this very Magazine, 
and would cheerfully have written 
thirty more, had the Magazine been 
large enough to hold them; yet, du- 
ring all that time, we scarcely remem- 
ber ever having had a pen in our hand 
for that purpose. We have maintain- 
ed our ancient character as a constant 
Diner-out, or at home a Receiver- 
general. We have three several times 
spent three months on the Continent 
—at Paris—Rome—Vienna. When 
the Shepherd has been in Edinburgh, 
we never have missed a Noctes. Fore 
noon and afternoon of the Sabbath are 
we seen sitting under Dr Thomson. 
A crony, if not in the Sanctum, is 
sure to find us any hour of the day, 
from one to six, at the Albyn Club. 
We seldom rise from bed before ten— 
from supper before two. Not one re« 
past of our many-mealed day is hurri- 
ed—and yet, how Voluminous! Gra- 
cious Heavens! had we any passion 
for posthumous fame, we should only 
have to get ourselves imprisoned for 
some petty state-crime, (such as too 
sharply cutting up the Commons,) 
during a single sitting of Parliament, 
in order to be made to beget a dozen 
delightful crown-octavo volumes, and 
ascore at least of knowing duodeci- 
mos, in blue surtouts. 

But we have not yet quite done with 
the objectors, or rather the alarmists 
—for, granting that there is no danger 
of the genius of Sir Walter running 
dry, and that he has plenty of time on 
his hands to write as much as he 
pleases (and why, pray, should he 
write either less or more yet, melan- 
choly to relate, life itself is drained, 
the world is as old as the hills, and 
nothing new remains either to be said 
or sung. We gave this doctrine a 
knock on the head, we believe, last 
month, in our article on Mr Mont- 
gomery’s beautiful poem, the Pelican 
Island. » Yet there is life in a mussel, 
so-it ‘may still be stirrings When, 
where, and by whom, has everything 
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worth saying or singing been 
said or sung? It ee te ek 
nearer the truth to say just the reversed 
The same complaint was rife before 
Shakspeare—and there canbe ‘no 
doubt that Homer was twitted with it 
in his youth, in each of the seven cities 
that afterwards contended for the ho« 
nour of his birth. No man till Mils 
ton’s time ever thought of writing Pa< 
radise Lost. And we will thank you 
to show us just such another poem ag 
Childe Harold. In metaphysics, phy 
sics, moral science, political economy, 
and poetry—no fear whatever that no<« 
thing remains to be done. Dr Thomas 
Brown was not forestalled by Dugald 
Stewart, Ricardo by Smith, Byron by 
any man of woman born, Scott—not 
even by the sweet Swan of Avon. 
How many bogs yet to be drained in 
Ireland ! to say nothing of the much 
mixing up with richer loam of the 
central sands of Africa, when the 
Board of Agriculture shall have intros 
duced the rotatory system of white 
and green crops into the interior of 
that unaccountable continent. And 
is it even thus with the solid globe it« 
self, and not also even thus with “ all 
that it inhabit ?” 

The truth is, that even writers of 
moderate genius and knowledge of 
this world need not either run out of 
materials, much as they may write, 
nor offensively repeat themselves. For, 
in the first place, the mind of a man 
of genius is like a kaleidosco ive 
it a shake, and le! a new world of 
wonders! But, in the second place, 
the letters of the alphabet—say twen« 
ty-four—are not susceptible of more 
infinite varieties than are the passions, 
and affections, and desires, and wills 
of men, say also twenty-four. A 
well-informed gentleman may, there« 
fore, just as reasonably maintain, tnat 
he has heard all possible combinations 
of the letters of the alphabet—that is 
to say, that he is intimately acquaint« 
ed with, and can -read, write, and 
speak all languages that have ever ex« 
isted, now exist, and ever will exist 
in which case he must be a very ex« 
traordinary linguist, one to whom Sir 
William Jones, or Mr Bowring the 
Polyglott, could not hold the eandle— 
as maintain that he is already fami« 
liar with all the combinations that the 
twenty-four passions have ever assu« 
med, since 
“ Music, heavenly.maid,-was young, .. 
While yet in early Greece she sung,”— 
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and with all they ever will assume, 
till Music, the heayenly maid, shall 
have gone through all the gradations 
of wife, mother, and widow, and been 
buried at Strahurrr to the sound of the 
drone of the last Highland Bag-pipe. 
» The people of this world are abso- 
lutely not so stupid as they imagine. 
Persons who have passed for common- 
place till their heads are grey, and 
who would have thought you’ were 
ois them, had you hinted that 
ey ssed latent genius of which 
they had no suspicion, have not un- 
frequently all at once, and without ef- 
fort, in a casual fit of inspiration, pro- 
duced a piece of beautiful poetry, that 
will live among the “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland.” The most extraordinary 
fancies sometimes cross the minds of 
the most ordinary men ; and we have 
often hung down our heads and blush- 
ed for our stupid selves on hearing an 
extemporancous burst of nature’s tru- 
est eloquence from an especial block- 
Why then may not men who 
are not blockheads, but, us we said, 
men of considerable genius, go on for 
along time gignating productions, 
ahat with an agreeable family like- 
ness, are nevertheless sufficiently ken- 
‘speckle from each other, and distin- 
guished by different qualities of mind, 
and different features of face, to the 
confusion of all gainsayers ? 
. Now, if this be te a great extent 
true, with ordinary men and ordinary 
materials, will it not be to the utmost 
extent true with extraordinary men 
and extraordinary materials? And 
this brings us to say a few words about 
Scotland, and about Sir Walter Scott. 
With respect to Scotland, it is, in 
some parts of England, a popular to- 
pic of such sneer as may be extorted 
From the lip and nostril of a Cockney. 
It needs that you see such sneer, to 
‘know the intensity of the meaning of 
the word—smail. But take a Tims, 
and put him—in perfect safety—un- 
der the arch of a Highland cataract, 
and he sneers no more at Scotland. 
-Yet it must be confessed, that we peo» 
ple of Scotland have done, or rather 
‘written, or rather said, a good deal, 
within these last thirty years, to place 
us occasionally in a ludicrous light be- 
fore the eyes even of the wise men of 
nd. For rich as is our Scot~ 
in treasures of scenery yet unex- 
plored in her dim interior, and along 
the rock-bound bays of her sound. 
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ing seas,—in the romance of a varigs, 
gated history stretching back into an 
antiquity through whose dimness aps. 
pear events greatly glorious or digage. 
trous, and wild heroic characters, al] 
fit subjects for song,—and above all, 
in the virtues, and manners, and cuge. 
toms, and habits of her peasantry, 
over whom perhaps, above every other 
people that ever existed, Religion, pus 
rified from superstition, hangs like a 
benign and beautiful spirit, guarding 
and colouring their whole life, so that 
the Sabbath sanctifies her solitudes 
with a holiness that may be felt, and 
a thoughtful and austere faith go 
reigns over the corruption of human 
nature that lives of sublime resignae 
tion and endurance are for ever passing 
by, silent and unseen, in her remotest 
regions, while a pure and deep Chrise 
tianity is kept alive by simple and vee 
nerated administrations of God’s un« 
perverted word,—from this our own na. 
tive land our men of genius oeed 
away their eyes and their hearts, 
sought in shallow, and worse than shak 
low, metaphysicks, to extinguish 
national feeling and national thought, 
and having first half-F renchified 
themselves with the philosophy of 
deists and the literature of demireps, 
to become at last, as the consummas 
tion of their wisdom, Citizens of the 
World. ; 
This was an evil that sprung from 
theschool of Hume ; its malignancy was 
aggravated by the Edinburgh Review, 
That Journal, setup and kept agoing by 
men of great powers, but powers by 
their possessors greatly overrated, age 
sumed the dictatorship, not only of 
taste, but of genius—not only of the 
belles lettres, but of poetry (which God 
forbid should ever be so Frenchified 
and philosophy. It attempted to d 
with general principles, and sometimes 
not in vain—for the Editor was richly 
and highly endowed by nature—no 
mean scholar—and not without a fine 
but evanescent enthusiasm. He began 
to write philosophical criticism—and 
we do not scruple to apply that lofty 
term to not a few of his compositions-> 
at a grand era indeed—when the w 
inner kingdom of the European mind 
was undergoing, or rather working 
out for itself, something, that, in the 
dim vastness, seemed to be a revolue 
tion. A Whig in polities, Mr Jef- 
frey was a Tory in poetry. Or, if 
that be paying him too high a come 
10 
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‘which, should the antithesis yaedly ‘confewsed, that ak 
ets teacel, ve fully evtlved, is courage was ahd his 
ne ieee OS ee skill considerable, he hot show 
much is tertain, that he set him- himself a gton.. 
self, with all his might and main, in As for the other critits on in 
tion to the change, atid strove to the Edinburgh Review, at time, 
support, by rule atid precedent, the they were but few and utterly tons 
sway of the old Powers that were—an- temptible. Witness the knight that 


tiquated, superannuated Authorities. 
Not, however, be it remembered, the 
hallowed influence of the true olden 
fime—the glories, then somewhat ob- 
secured, though still unfaded, of the 
t ages of the native genius of Eng- 
d—but the cold, correct, classical 
school, that reigned about the same 
fime with a Queen of the name of 
Anne, and that either arrogated to it- 
self, with laughable self-sufficiency, 
or bestowed upon it in melan- 
tholy ignorance, the high-sounding 
title of the Augustan Age. 

Now, it is not to be thought that 
such a man as the inv@htor of the Ed- 
inburgh Review, who has all along 
continued, out of all sight, its ablest 
and most enlightened writer, should, 
at the time of starting that vehicle, 
have been blind to the majesty and 
fhagnificence of Milton, or to the vari- 
ous rainbow glories of Spenser, and 
other mighty poets. He had a soul 
to admire and love them all; but if 
they were, even at the time we yar 
of,—and we have heatd as much,— 
the gods of his idolatry, his worship 
of them was chiefly in secret-—his pub- 
lit adorations were before other shrines 
and far inferior deities—and the name 
that, as a critic, he swore by, was the 
name of—Pope. 

It was, therefore, declared, in ma 
hifesto, that war, even ad internetio- 
fem, was to be waged against the hes 
retiés who had taken up arms agaifist 
the old regime. Southey was selected, 
thistakenly we opine, as the generalis- 
simo of all the armies of the faithless 
surprised in his entrenchments— 
a8 was vainly thought routed—and his 
overthrow bruited abroad iti a boast~ 
ing bulletin. Wordsworth was attack- 

in his fastnesses arnong the mourn. 
tains ; but, like Pan of old, made such 
tare din oe woods, that the ae 
ding army, flinging away Spear, sword, 
and standard, fed back vo Rataburgh 
leaving him 

* Sole king of rocky Cumberland,” 


However, General J tfade ma- 
ny other ¢am , in which it was 
Vou. XXII. 


couched his spear agaitist 

* Bread,” and catried it offin triumph, 
like a local militia-mman his quatteth 
loaf on the point of his bayonet. 

But nothing could 80. deci 
prove what a feeble hold even that 
eee aah alle aan et 
es w é genius in its 
Wothe Of Ima; a a Mt J 
anxiety to relinquish it, at the v4 
crisis when his adherents thought 
firmest amd most formidable. He 
had, it seemed to their purblind 
demolished the new school,— when, 
to the blank amazement of his admis 
rers, he struck his flag, and gave w 
the battle. While he still conti , 
with a certain show of consistency, to 
uphold sdme of the re for 
which he had 80 lo n contend 
ihg, and now and then to im 
some of those ¢ bo wegen 
gave up Pope and his poetry, and cons 
fessed that Wordsworth, with all his 
heresies, often exhibited fat highet 
powers ; and that the subject-mattet 
of the Lakets, being the deepest pds 
sions of man, and the grandest glories 
of earth, were essentially fitter far 
than the mete conventional forms of 
mannefs, and all the shows of artifi« 
cial society, treated by the vetse-mett 
of the Pseudo-Augustan Age of Arne, 
for the divine oo ao of Song. 
and all the ee ee mn nas e 
right about. The old English drama- 
tists, who, in the elaborate reviews 
Cortiten, we fear; by Dr Brown.) and 

tten, we fear. * 
of Joanna Baillie’s Plays, wete talked 
of as the rtudest and even poorest wris 
ters iti the infancy of the Art, were 
ete tong, enthusiastically and nobly 
éevlogized. Crabbe and Byfon—tot 
lakers, indeed, but as e to the 
Wits of Queeti Anne as if the oné had 
been for forty years 4 curate at Kes« 
wick, and the other had learned to 
swim in Windermerehad — juss 
tice dotie them in articles in which vain 
atterfipts were at the very same tinte 
made to prove the opposition of their 
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whom, nevertheless, both Parson and 
Peer avowedly drew much of their 
best inspiration, and but for whom 
the finest things in the Borough and 
Tales of the Hall—in Manfred and 
Childe Harold—had never been. Some 
of the kindred spirits in Germany, 
such as Goethe and Schiller, who had 
long been the objects of the most in- 
consistent and contradictory editor’s 
real or affected contempt, came to be 
spoken of not unfrequently in terms 
of unmeasured admiration, as prime 

nts in the glorious revolution by 
which the spirit of the age had been 
raised from penury to affluence. Quo- 
tations, illustrations, principles, were 
drawn in profusion almost every quar- 
ter from the poetical works of the very 
men who had so long been treated as 
little better than fools or madmen. 
Jean Paul Richter, himself the foe of 
all formalists, and the fearless travel 
ler of nature’s wildest haunts, even to 
the shadowy verge and limits of un- 
conceived existence, has found at last 
an eloquent eulogist, who, in the reign 
of Anne, would have been thought in- 
sane, and something extraordinary 
even in that of Elizabeth. Outwardly, 
the Edinburgh Review seems the same 
Blue and Yellow as of old. But in- 
wardly there is a new spirit, or rather, 
we fear, the old spirit transformed and 
transfigured, with something of a ce- 
lestial character, yet still of “ the earth 
earthy ;” and although oftener than in 
its former unregenerate state, oracu- 
lar of truth, still not the true priestess 
of the true Apollo. 

Now, has not Scotland too much 
reason to be ashamed of herself for 
having so long consulted, and so long 
obeyed, the responses of such an ora- 
ele? Her only excuse is, that she was 
tyrannized over not by a weak, but 
by a false power. Yet the boldness 
and the originality of her own native 
genius was thereby abased, and stunt- 
ed of its free growth. Of national poe- 
try, there was little or none. Forei 
models were cried up—for what co 
be more foreign to the “‘ land of brown 
heath, and shaggy wood,” than the 
poetical essays of town-bred English 
moralists of a pragmatical age >—The 
native genius of Caledonia, with the 
holly-berries round her head, seemed 
to have hidden herself in some far se- 
clusion on the death of Burns; and 
unless all the dicta of our great critical 
philosopher of poetry were untrue, no 


CNov. 
man who sought for information witha 
in the secrets of his own heart, and 
the solitude of the mountains, was en- 
titled to take up the lyre, or to hope 
for the name of Poet. 

Under such a system of thought 
and feeling, it was impossible that 
poetry could prosper in Scotland. Un« 
der it, Thomson, one of the greatest 
names in our poetry, was utterly fore 
gotten—nor, we believe, will you find, 
in many years of the Edinburgh Re. 
view, more than here and there a 
careless allusion to the author of The 
Seasons. Home and Ramsay seemed 
never to have been born, and we could 
wish to forget the spirit of the damn- 
ing eulogy on Burns. Of Joanna Baillie 
—the first of female poets—the treats 
ment by such a man was equally scans 
dalous and inexplicable ; and thus it 
was that a dead-set was made against 
the spirit of the poetry of the age, as 
it was manifesting itself most glori- 
ously in Britain, North and South, 
East and West—a dead-set which, 
although it was finally brought to 
nought, and exposed the Prince of Cri- 
tics not only to the derision of others, 
but, we doubt not, to painful self. 
contempt, a feeling which a man with 
such a heart, and such an intellect, 
might, but for the misguidance of his 
worse genius, have been spared—must 
have hopelessly depressed much noble 
ambition, that otherwise might have 
risen high—have dulled the genial 
spirit of poetry all over a land so critice 
ridden, and chilled the genium perfer- 
vidum Scotorum. 

Sir Walter Scott it was whose great 
original genius rose majestically out 
of the sphere of this creed’s attraction, 
and by soaring far beyond, showed 
what a miserable creed it was, how 
incompatible with the spirit of poetry, 
and how powerless to chain the poet's 
pinions. The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel—which though perhaps the most 
beautiful, is far from being the best 
of his poems—rose “‘ like a steam of 
rich distilled perfumes” from the wild- 
flower-sprinkled forests of the Border. 
The country hailed it with a rapture 
of admiration ; and the captious lore 
of philosophic critics was sent to 
shame, or rather oblivion, by the le- 
gendary lore of poetical woodsmen, vie 
vified and moulded into wild and irre- 
gular, but fair and energetic forms, by 
the fire and the finger of a new Pro- 
metheus. True, that the critics toe 
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admired. They durst not else. But 
they guarded their admiration by many 
reservations—they were most sadly 
puzzled while they were most highly 
pleased—and had the many sage ad- 
vices with which they sought to cool 
the poet’s fervour, and restrain his 
flights, been followed, The Lady of 
the Lake had never been seen, 


“ Sole-sitting by the shores of old Ro- 
mance.” 


But the critics—we think—might have 
known, that there could be no use of 
preaching on the art of poetry to the 
Sheriff of Ettrick Forest. Though a 
Sheriffin this every-day world, he was, 
in the world of poetry, rather like one 
of the bold outlaws of old, who would 
have had no mercy to expect, had he 
surrendered himself up to what was 
called Justice, from his own free 
haunts beneath the merry greenwood 
shade, Pretty poetry the critics would 
indeed have made it! For their pru- 
ning-knife went direct to the very root 
from which it sprung—and where, 
then, would have been the “bright con 
summate flower ?” Chaste, cold, cor- 
rect, classical, wild, warm, irregular, 
daring, and romantic poetry, all in 
one breath, would, indeed, have been 
a miraculous phenomenon ! 

The Poet, therefore, as we devout- 
ly trust all poets will ever do, took 
his own way—not scornfully, or toss< 
ing a haughty head—but in the best- 
tempered disregard of all whispering 
or louder warnings, but those that 
came to him in solitude along with the 
murmurs of his own T weed, “‘ the voi- 
ces of the dead, the tales of other years.” 
It was not likely that the country 
should contain one single critic capable 
of telling a great original poet, almost 
at the commencement of his career, 
how best to mould, into a poetry al- 
most entirely new, materials that had 
been found lying in such profusion 
among many strange, lone, wild, and 
unsuspected places, and which this 
extraordinary man had from childhood 
been gathering up, less frequently for 
any conscious purpose or definite end, 
than in the pure delight of genius 
brooding like a miser over the hoards 
of Time, and loving and adoring, for 
their own sakes, all the old relics. 
What critic, indeed, it may be asked, 
without disparagement of the best of 
the tribe, knew anything at all about 
the matter, till he had been shown 
some of the heaps of wonders, by him 
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the very Poet, on whom, in all the ima 
pudence of the craft, he was forsooth 
forthwith to turn pertly round, and 
undertake to instruct him how to make 
the best use of his treasures ? What cri- 
tic among themall had ever so much‘as 
dreamt of a Moss-Trooper ? or could, 
if dropped down there, have found 
his way out of Tarrass-Moss? ‘As 
well might a Bond-street beau—say 
my Lord Petersham—have underta~ 
ken to dress a Highland chieftain— 
say Glengarry,—or a finished violinist 
—say Mr Yaniewicz—have proposed 
himself as a judge at a Competition 
of Pipers. , 

Scott was doing precisely the same 
thing in Scotland that Wordsworth 
and others were doing in England, 
but in a different walk and with a dif- 
ferent genius. He seemed to have 
shut his eyes, (although we well know 
now that he had not,) to Scotland of 
the present, and to have fixed them, 
in the illumined darkness of imagina- 
tion, on Scotland of the past. But it 
was on human life and its ongoings 
he looked, from peer to peasant, from 
castle to cot. True, that he is espe« 
cially the Poet of Chivalry. But he 
sings not more kindly or joyously of 
Lord Cranstoun than of Wat Tinlin ; 
and Lord Marmion’s dying thirst is 
slaked by “ a drop of blessed water 
from the spring,” shaded by a stone 
altar, on which are a few letters of 
holy import, 

Drink weary pilgrim—drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl Gray! 

The condition of the lower orders 
in those days has often been repre- 
sented, by liberal essayists on histo- 
ry, as most miserably degraded. The 
genial-hearted Poet of Chivalry does 
not so paint it. He brings out into 
strong light, but without any exag- 
geration, the virtues that met the suf« 
ferings of that condition, and renders 
ed it not only supportable, but joy- 
ous ; and the philosophical sentimen- 
talists) may repress their sighs over 
the wretchedness of the feudal times. 
There was always, time immemorial, 
much merriment about the Borders. 
To say, as has been said, that the 
Poet, as a Tory, despises the peo » 
and beholds no virtue but in the no 
blesse, is a most flagrant falsehood. 
No sour Whig could ever have had the 
heart to understand, enjoy, respect, 
and love the people like our illustrioug 
Tory Poet. Ewvcry cotter, herdsman, 
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that appears before ua, 

plan, Sp has reap groan 
a a wight be about to be hang- 
; al us supports his dignity, 
it be but the dignity of a thief 
whatever poor men then endu- 

ved, there was never heard a whimper. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poems teach us to 
Fespect our forefathers—whether we 
who read them may have been born 
in hall or hut. He does net, indeed, 
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maa Tom suc. 
Gelineations, drawn by a faithful and 
fearless hand, at all times guided by a 
heart full of all charitable allowances, 


than from pictures of human life, 
whatever may be its estate, painted in 
‘an austerer spirit, and darkened with 
@ blacker hue of indignation or grief. 
It is well to talk of the interesting 
nature of the materials with whieh this 
a had to work ; but we verily be- 
‘lieve they were materials that no eather 
poet that ever existed could have made 
into such poems as he has produced. 
The Lords, and Ladies, and Castles, 
others ‘we could name might per- 
haps have managed almost as i 
Spenser or Milton ; but who, at the 
same time, could have so greatly exult- 
ed in mastery over all the spirit of that 
humbler life ? 
' True, that savages and barbarians 
- me, in poetry as in real 
e prototypes of many of 
the characters drawn by Sir Walter 
Scott were neither savages nor barba- 
rians, although men, hewers of 
wood even, and drawers of water, dig- 
ditehers, ploughmen, woodsmen, 
Rerismen, drovers. nes pictures of 
personages as these are perfectly 
unexaggerated and true to nature, yet 
bright or dark with all the passions 
that agitate h . The same ge- 
nius that delights and exults to dash 
en the eanvass all the pride, pomp, and 
po ery ape of glorious war yet mag- 
nifieent in the age of chivalry,—to re- 
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build in air the lofty castle,-min 
to ahow e@ king of the 


withall his pearagey~rtosaend to life in 
his lofty lays the loves of lords and la. 
dies fair, as if no tragedy were worthy 
of being recited in imagination, unless 
its catastrophe involved the shedding 
of the b royal,--the same geniys, 
with no less devotion of all his highest 
powers, equally delights and exults to 
fling over as great a breadth of canvass 
the soft, sweet me wt of humblest 
peace,—to rekindle the fire on the cot. 
tage hearth,—in the little kirk to paint 
the minister of religion in the act of 
praying with his flock, or with out. 
stretched arms imploring a blessi 
upon their heads beneath the open air 
on the heath hill-side,—to strike his 
harp in commemoration of lowly loves 
that were breathed out beneath the 
milk-white thorn,—and to recount, as 
if there were none else in this world, 
the rueful tragedies that are transacted 
among the poor, in whose hearts and 
veins the ignoble blood boils as fierce 
as if it descended down a long line 
kings. 

We have been insensibly confusi 
in our imagination the ms 
Prose Tales and Romances; and that 
is not surprising, since on them all the 
same genius is felt working, but with 
somewhat different instruments, on 
the same materials and for the same 
ends. The Prose Tales and Roman- 
ees are splendid continuations of the 
Poems on a still grander scale, and 
they reflect fine light on each other 
also, “stealing and giving odours.” 

Five long Poems, such as the Lay, 
the Lady of the Lake, Marmion, 
Rokeby, and the Lord of the Isles, 
were perhaps as much verse as ought 
to have been written by any ope poet, 
Neither was the world wearied of such 
compositions, nor was the mind of the 
author at all exhausted by them—for 
the Lord of the Isles was as much ad- 
mired, and as worthy of admiration, 
as any one of the noble series. But 
it seemed as if the powers of the Poet 
desired to be refreshed by a change 
in the mode of their exertion: 
that his genius, exulting in a new ep- 
thusiasm, kindled by the feeling of 
increased rather than abated Vigoss 
in a department of literature hitherto 
by it untried, never felt again so strong 
an impulse towards the kind of com- 
position it had before so 
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_ Jn some, perhaps, and very impor- 
tant points, such prose compositions 
have the ady e over his poetry. 
In the first place, they must, from the 
very nature of things, be written with 
ter ease, and with less expense 
of time, so that he is enabled to paint 
a far greater number of pictures, It is 
obvious, too, that many varieties of 
eharacter have been delineated in such 
Tales that could not have been intro- 
duced at all into poetry. . Farther, 
although there may be, perhaps, in 
> greater intensity of passion, 

ed Megher flights of imagination, than 
there well can be in prose, yet in prose 
far room is allowed—a far 
greater breadth of canvass for display 
of the characters and actions of the per- 
anaes the drama——and, finally, it 
may be safely asserted, that by prose 
are the common sympathies of man 
with man, in the important transac- 
tions of this life, more generally and 
certainly excited an ts try, What 
ee in the Iliad anc dyencr, oe 
akspeare, more es' cially In Dts Hise 
torical Plays, have done in the exhibi- 
tion of national characters, it is not 
possible to overrate. Yet we do not 
acruple to say, that the Novels and 
Romances and Tales of Scott, the 
whole glorious heap taken together, 
com nd a fuller, we do not say 
finer, portraiture of the peculiar cha- 
racter of many different Peoples, under 
more varieties of aspect, than even 
those Epics and those Tragedies. We 
do not say that his genius was nearly 
so lofty and ificent as that of 
Homer, (it could neither have ima- 
gined nor drawn Achilles,) or nearly 
80 metaphysical and profound as Shak- 
a aetna Sah 
rt) above his power, ut that 
qe has im in words more shows 
and exhibitions of the character of 
the human being than they have done 
—and those, too, more consistent with 
themselves, more vivid, and instinct 
with life. University men, we well 
know, will scorn us for saying this— 
and perhaps Greek Walker, for the 
sake of Homer, break our heads in the 
Westminster Review—while Cole- 
ridge, and Charles Lamb, and Schle- 
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oe ee Christenber 
speare, uu 
be made to succumb, he will never xe- 


tract. ‘ os 
Fartherobserve, philosophical reader, 
that all the different kinda of eomposi- 
tion depend, for their excellence, on 
different principles of the same one 
great various art—the Art of Troaging- 
He who images a Statue must .wor 
with soul, eye, and hand, in the ye 
of a severe simplicity, as did 
Greeks of old, Praxiteles and Mycon. 
He who images a Picture not 
so much do so ; yet still there must be 
one central point, an apex to which all 
his inferior pyramids must-do obei- 
sance ; and simplicity, th Rot 80 
severe a simplicity as that of the sta- 
tuary, must still be the spirit in whieh 
the Painter works, as wrought, on the 
revival of the art, Raphael and Angelo. 
Hewho images in Poetry has an ampler 
sphere ; an simplicity, though she ac- 
companies the poet still, is na longer a 
dominant, but a subordinate spirit. 
ae i yd wn 
possible, to have poetry, 
their painting, and their statuary, all 
on one and the same principle of se- 
vere, austere, but celestial and divine 
simplicity. An ede of Pindar was com- 
pres the same spirit as a statue of 
axiteles ; nor was the kind of on 
ration different in which Soph 
conceived a tragedy. With us Goths of 
the modern day, genius has not brook- 
ed subjection to such law. And what- 
ever may be said of our statuary and 


painting, our surely has a glory 
about it now, which never could have 
belonged to it under that other thral. 


dom. The Three Stars of the tragic 
stage of Greece “ pale their ineffectual 
fires” before Shakspeare--our English 


n. , 

Observe, also, that in the ancient 
world, as far “- know at least, 
great prose-works, deseribing dramas 
tically all the ions of human na- 
ture, and all transactions of hue 
man life, were utterly unknown, nor 
ever had existence. They are the birth 
of another age of the world. But is it 


not plain that prose-works of 
that kind +7 


by which classical writers once sought 
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to have oe eper its free ~— - 
wings, must our prose be su 
jected to the laws of our poetry, libe~ 
ral and enlightened as they are, and 
well-suited to that class of composi- 
tions that ises the sanction of 
their ae Above all, is it not 
plain, that a far greater latitude is al- 
able to tales, novels, and romances, 
in prose, than to Epic or Tragic 
poetry? The very verse alone is a chain 
that the poet drags at every step. It 
binds him in the very fury, storm, and 
whirlwind of his passion ; and the con- 
sciousness of perpetually wearing it, 
tames down the whole tone of his 
mind, and makes him not only willing, 
but prottd, to obey the laws that have 
sprung out of the very necessities of 
his condition—for here obedience is, in 
truth, triumph. Perhaps a great poem, 
conceived with perfect knowledge of 
the laws of its being, and executed 
with corresponding power, is the most 
august and magnificent work of man’s 
creation. But a great prose work of 
imagination, although it cannot in the 
nature of things be so distinguished by 
justly-proportioned majesty and vast- 
ness, may nevertheless comprehend 
within itself such an almost bound- 
less variety of animate and inanimate 
things, in all situations, aspects, and 
forms, all presented so nearly in the 
same light and order in which they 
stand or move in real life, that pro- 
bably its power over mankind at large 
may be more prevalent, and strike 
more direct at their hearts. We do not 
doubt, for example, that Paradise Lost, 
the most sublime of all poems, owes 
much of its immortal fame, not to the 
absolute delight, great as that must 
be, and awe which every mind feels 
in:perusal, as from the grand idea it 
gives us of Milton’s mind, the pride 
with which we feel that “ his language 
is our mother tongue,” and’ that our 
isle has given birth to the most stu- 
pendous production of human genius. 
There can be no doubt, that these 
works have made a great addition to 
the kingdom of Scotland. We have 
become, since their appearance, a more 
powerful people. For, does not the 


strength of a state much consist in the 
tity and quality of its national 

ts and feelings? And how else 

are its national thoughts and feelings 
so thickly generated, and so genially 
nourished, as by Imagination bring- 
ing back the very dead—the good and 


[Nov. 
the great of former ages—and bright. 
ening up from oblivion the incidents, 
events, changes, revolutions, customs, 
manners, morals, poetry, and religion 
that constituted the life of our ances» 
tors, and gave them a distinctive cha. 
racter among the nations? Mere 
matter-of-fact modern history can do 
unfortunately little of this, although 
many of our old annals are written 
aright, and in the proper patriotic 
spirit. But the hundred volumes of 
Poems, Tales, Novels, and Roimances, 
by the Author of Waverley, are, in the 
best sense, true national records. There 
are no other “ Pictures of Scotland,” 
‘* Beauties of Scotland,” worthy the 
name. Any one single small volume 
of them all tells us more of its native 
character, than all the twenty-one 
enormous volumes put together, of the 
Statistical Account, although compo. 
sed by the united efforts of about nin 
hundred ministers. it 

Why then should our excellent Engs 
lish friends twit us so wittily with our 
Scotch pride? We point to our peas 
santry ; and setting aside the mere 
bones, thews, and sinews of the men, 
ask where else, among that condition, 
are to be found such intelligence, 
knowledge, strength of mind, indivi« 
duality of character, deep human af- 
fections, Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Religion? What other land could 
have sent up from its soil the peasant 
Burns? Of the domestic life of what 
other land would the Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night be a picture >—What shep-« 
herd of other hills, but those of our 
own Ettrick, and Yarrow, and Tweed, 
staff in hand, with plaided shoulders, 
up among the mists with his flocks, 
could have had a heart capable of in- 
diting that good matter the Queen’s 
Wake? True, that we are but too apt 
to have high cheek-bones indifferent« 
ly washed, sandy hair with strong na- 
tural antipathies to combs both big« 
teethed and small, and that, more es- 
pecially when doing the genteel in 
company of foreigners from the south 
side of the T weed, we do indeed dreare 
ily drawl in our speech ; but, still des 

end upon it, O Cockney, that we are, 
ong have been, and long will be, a 
fine people, worthy of Waverley, and 
zealous in good works. 

Dugald Stewart, in his delightful 
letter about Burns, says—we quote 
from memory, but, we are sure, core 
rectly‘ In the course of the spring, 
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Burns called on me once or twice, at 
my request, early in the morning, and 
walked with me fo Braid-hills, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, when he 
charmed me still more by his private 
conversation than he had ever done 
in writing. I recollect once he told 
me, when I was admiring a distant 
prospect in one of our morning walks, 
that the sight of so many smoking 
cottages gave a pleasure to his mind, 
which none could understand who 
had not witnessed, like himself, the 
happiness and the worth which they 
contained.” None but himself assu- 
redly could have written such a Cot~ 
ter’s Saturday Night—and such songs 
—so melting—glimmering, glowing, 
shining, burning with the concentra- 
ted essence of that passion which is the 
soul and sun of the poor man’s life— 
Love. And what an interesting sight 
to have seen the philosopher and pea- 
sant poet walking together, in the 
beauty of the morning, along those 
beautiful hills, on that equality in 
which nature rejoices to see her gifted 
sons meet, when brought together, and 
introduced to each other’s admiring 
friendship—by Genius, the only other 
privileged leveller of ranks, besides 
Virtue. 

_ But although nobody—who has not 
been born in a cottage—can probably, 
as a man, know so fully and feel so in« 
tensely as Burns did the happiness and 
virtuesof our Scottish cottages, another 
of more various and comprehensive ge-= 
nius may know them, and feel them 
too, with sufficient distinctness of per= 
ception and warmth of emotion as a 
Poet, to enable him to paint—not 
more beautiful pictures—for, with the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night in our hearts, 
we may not say so—but pictures far 
excelling his in multifarious splendour 
—picture after picture without end, 
each new glory bright as the one that 
has disappeared, just as each fine, 
rainy, cloud-storm-and -sun-loving 
day among our mountains, seems to 
rejoice, as in a new birth belonging 
but to itself, and for the first time 
showing the rivered valley, in the sud< 
den Apparition of a Rainbow. 

In some such sort of relation does 
Walter Scott stand to Robert Burns. 
The latter was a man of little or no 
knowledge but what his own experi- 
ence of life taught to his head and his 
heart, both by Nature noble. Probably 
he was the better of his ignorance— 


for his mind thus became peopled with 


his own fancies and earn and 
expressed themselves in deathless | 
e have no reason to believe fron 
anything that Burns has written, that 
he ever would have been, like Scott, @ 
great dramatist, an universal painter 
of character, had his knowledge of 
man’s history and condition been ine 
creased a thousand-fold. For out of 
himself he was no very uncommon 
man. His imagination wanted wings 
to soar—she delighted to walk the 
earth—along the broomy banks and 
braes of the streams of Coila. There 
Burns is in all his glory asa poet—nor 
does his poetry contain thought, feel- 
ing, or image, drawn from any other 
region than his native parish, the 
hearth-stone of his father’s house, the 
still or troubled chamber of his own 
generous and mest passionate heart. 
But Scott has the whole history of his 
country in the core of his mind, on 
the tip of his tongue, and the tips of 
his fingers—and is almost as familiar 
with all the ongoings of that lowly 
life which kept overflowing the vales 
of his native country for uncounted 
years, whose murmurs are now heard 
sounding from afar, and whose billows. 
roll through a thick darkness, which 
a poet’s eye alone can pierce and pe- 
netrate—as Burns was familiar with 
the jocund laughter of the reapers on 
the cornfield, which his own wit cloth 
ed in sunshine,—the tears and sighs 
which his own poetry had won from 
the eyes and bosoms of the children of 
nature, as they enjoyed the mid-day 
hour of rest beneath the shadow of 
the hedge-row elm-tree. . 
Hence, though Scott comes not be- 
fore us clothed as Burns is, with that 
most pathetic and impressive personal 
wer—so pathetic and impressive 
ste all circumstances of his charac 
ter and condition, as to be often felt 
to be truly sublime—in which the glo- 
rious poet is nobly lost in the still 
more glorious peasant—so that ever 
as we Goer him singing, we think that 
we see him suffering, frequently “‘ most 
musical, most melancholy,” even in 
his very merriment, the ts 
of inspiration being in him still too 
closely allied with reality’s kindred 
agonies, and the strings of his lyre ha 
ly yielding their finest music to the 
breath of its poor master’s sighs of sor« 
row or repentance, yet Scott always 
comes before us as Burns never once. 





ent, lessons of high 
_ tion—high indeed, if there be on earth 
mo greater earthly blessings than a 

é, bold, generous, and contented 
Spirit, National Independence, Li- 
, and Patriotism. 

But we have often heard it said and 
seen it written, that his stories are ill 
cted, and his catastrophes for- 
ced, violent, and unnatural. y, 

this philosophical observation 


during sal or after it? If 
during perusal, then we shrewdly 
suspéct that the philosophical observer 


must have been an ass—if after it, 
what signifies how ill constructed may 
be a story that has hurried you along 
the high road on horseback with- 
out giving = = to pus your hand 
into your breeches pocket to 
tolls ; or up and down 2 hundred hit 
bridle-paths, just allowing you glimp- 
ses of mén fishing in streams, cottages 
all a-smoke, bell-chiman ed kirks, 
mountain sides variegated curiously 
with stone-walls on account of the 
rae ke sheep, and clouds islanded 
in 
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, Which nowhere else than 
in Scotland so well answers Byron’s 
deseription, “ darkly, deeply, beauti- 
re Ite.” When any fault is found 
with a story like this, it is not the 
story that is ill constructed, but the 
critic’s cerebral organization. It is 
not the catastrophe that is ill develo- 
ped, but his skull. The general cast 
of the character of his own head would 
be found at fault, tot the general cast 
of chiracter in the tale. é hill and 
vale of the peristrephic panorama he 
80 ¢fuelly criticises are all they ought 
to be ; but then the surface of his own 

¢ peticranium he so cruelly 
scratches is too flat by far. Without 
the organ of ideality, who can wonder ? 
Without that elevation of the fore- 
head, who trace effects to their causes ? 
And ii a single glance darting through 
per Pewee chapters, connect 

st farewell Finis with the First 


Introductory Flourish ? 
The truth seems to be, or rather is, 
that ‘no story in a book ought to be 
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well constructed. Stories never até’ 
well constructed in real life, 


then, should they be so in fictions a 


flecting real life? In common par. 


lance, by a well-constructed story fa . 
meant a story all hanging together by. 


the principle of nicest proportion of. 
parts—no effect ever on any account. 
whatever appearing without a cause at 
once prohounced to be adequate—no. 
rhore perpenity in the progress of ins, 
cidents, than is sufficient to put the 
reader now and then into a pleasant 
puzzle, from which a little page comes 
ere long to extricate him—and above 
all, we believe, a catastrophe novel and 
unexpected—not one of that more 
truly noble and glorious kind which 
we ourselves admire, a catastrophe of, 
which it may be said, in the great, 
words of Milton, 


* Far off its coming shone.” 


* But, dear Mr North, did you not, 
always think that Sir Walter had some, 
assistant in his works?” , 

“* My sweet young friend, 1 nevet, 
did = a coming from, 
your lips, the supposition sounds very. 
Jatiral My dear Matilda, there i 
perfect unity of aim, design, pu s 
execution, in all the novels afid ro- 
mahices. Beaumont and Fletcher, my, 
love, wrote a few dramas together, as 
you well know, but their very differs 
ent styles ate easily’ distinguishable, 
—Fletcher—you agree with me—bi 
ing by far the better poet and drama- 
tist. The few dramas they thus wroté 
together—begging my friend Charles 
Lamb’s pardon—ate tiot the best of 
the set, being heterogeneous, and ani 
mated with two souls, which, in any, 
one body, are apt to disagree and fall, 
out. Fletcher would have been @ 


greater writer had he never seen Beaue , 


mont. Beaumont, had he néver seer 
Fletcher, had probably been no poet at, 
all. Fletcher's finest plays are en- 
tirely his own. But where were wé, 
dearest ?” 


** Conversing, sir, about the Great 
Unknown.” , 

“ Ay, there is an absurd e ion 
for you—yet it took, and served to keep 
up the m my We never could make 
out whether the Edinburgh Review or, 
Maga had the discredit of inventi 
or rather applying it—we hope the 
former, but fear the latter has to an- 
swér for it.. It was level to the come 


monést capacity, yet at the same time 
9 
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‘something poetical about it that 
ee Seroontin, ee Tt had a start- 
ling sound when toasted at public din- 


iets, afid most im y headed an 

. Let it be blown into the Limbo 
of Vanity ; and those who invented or 
used it, take care in future how they 
adulterate their speech. ‘We need not 
say how—when explained according to 
the modern meaning—it would have 
sounded in the ears of Old Mortality.” 

But 
“ Methinks we hear some paltry spirit 
2 

“ Sir Walter is no such extraordinary 
genius after all; for, even by your 
own account, he is indebted to history 
for all his materials, events, and cha- 


acters.” And pray to whom else would 


you have him indebted for all his ma- 
terials, events, and characters, but to 
history? Would you have him lite- 
rally invent a new world? Time 
enough to do that when he or others 
shall have exhausted the old. Dr 
Johnson was not serious in those two 
fatious lines of his about Shakspeare. 
History to eyes, sir, such as yours, 
seems to consist of some thousand fo- 
lios of blank paper, fit for the snuff- 
shop: ‘Tv eyes somewhat better than 
yours, the same folios sprees all 
scrawled over in outlandish characters, 
soflourished or contracted, that there is 
nomaking either head or tail of them 
—and so dim, faded, and yellow, that 
look like the ghosts of the alpha- 

bet, all pining in purgatory. But to 
Sir'Walter’s gifted ken, all those hiero- 
glyphics tell each a tale of its own— 
out of all that confusion arises a glo- 
tious well-marshalled array—and he 
sees as in the mirror of a flood, towers, 
temples, castles, halls, huts, armed 
ts pricking on the plain, lovely 
harping in their bowers, armies 


ing in abbey-tombs, “‘ palm alle 
by teh uiet breast,” and down, 
down, far down below, in the amples 
gloom grave, their t 
anatomies, through the chinks that 
Time, who loves to visit even the char- 
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a ee 
inhumed those ghaunt Nobles of the 
But eloquence even such as ours is 
lost upoh you—and still 
“ Methinks we hear your paltry spirit 
cry,” 
“ The facts are not Sir Walter’s own— 
he finds his facts all ready made to 
his ~ oH and he steals his facts ,to 
serve his own purposes.” You ought 
to add, that he then hides, and a 
ceals, and secretes them in his works. 
ae - ee us Brawn question—what 
isa fact? Ay, our tg 
eyes begin to goggle. "Was the bettle 
of Bannockburn a fact? Was the bat« 
tle of Flodden-field a fact ? Them Sir 
Walter stole—that ay fe t aan 
over again in poetry, in astyle.worthy 
of the Bard ef Bruce, eb Surrey, 
and King James, who fought, we 
believe, in prose and on horseback. 
Those, however, were conspicuous 
facts.. But do you devote a summer 
to the Borders, fixing your head~ 
quarters in Marmion-Place, Inver< 
leithen, and excursionizing the whole 
country-side from Moffat to. Moss- 
Paul, vid, the Lochs, Selkirk, and Ha~ 
wick, and we bet you a barrel that 
your bag does not contain one dozen 
of facts worth catching, or one single 


fact that weighs a pound. Facts of _ 


any size are as shy as fish in .thutider, 
who, diving down to the bottom. of 
deep pools, will not stir a fiu fora 
Phin, though you tempt them with a 
fly burning-bright with all the colours 


on earth or heaven. No doubt, as you: 


may catch plenty of paltry pars 
in any water or weather—so may you 
catch any day, whenever you chos 

to angle for them, a gross of sinall in- 
significant occurrences. But they are 
no more facts, than pars are salmon, 
which, with the late i /Eneas 


Morrison, writer in G » We Ne 
ver could believe. 

But over away to our dear 
friend the Ettrick Shepherd, in his 
—_ bield at Mount » and he 
will fill your wallets with nor be 


= a poorer. ee ‘al- 
thoug seems never to at any- 
thin eon Be not to understand a 
Ww fat in cor n par- 
ae a 

ings visible or audible i avens 
or on the earth. Neither flowers, 
fairies, nor facts, escape his noticing 
and noticeable eyes ; and as for tradi- 

4B 
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tions, if there be any dearth of them 
’ in the Forest, he es one in a trice, 
and hands it down to the latest poste- 
rity in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Of ourselves, it would be presump- 
tuous to speak ; yet we too have ga- 
thered a few chance and stray rare 
plants in the desert, which we have 
transferred not into a Hortus Siccus, 
but into a little, snug, sheltered, irre- 
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flower- garden of our own, hang. 


ing among rocks in whose 
soil lies pretty deep, with a fine sout 
ern exposure, beloved by the sun, air, 
and dew, and a humble moss-honge, 
hidden in a corner among some rowalls 
trees, in spring white as snow, and in 
autumn red as any gold that glorifies 
cloud-land in the gorgeous evening 
west. 





CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE.* 


Ir is not till you have read about a 
hundred and fifty pages of the first 
volume of the Chronicles of the Ca- 
nongate, (why were there not four in- 
stead of two?) that you come to know 
the meaning of the title, the very 
sound of which is so taking and attrac- 
tive to all ancient Caledonians. You 
then find that the Chronicler ef the 
Canongate is one Croftangry of that 
Tik, ots corey Laird, who, having 
run t h his not large estate in 
a with t spirit and alacrity, 

ad shipped himself off to India, there, 
in some fifteen or twenty years or so, 
secured for himself a comfortable com- 
eagle and home-returning before 
is liver had become an absolute ab- 
sentee, had taken a snug house, with 
awalled garden, in the neighbourhood 
of Holyrood and the King’s Park ; a 
‘vegion endeared to him by youthful 
remembrances of times when he, a 
disconsolate debtor, used to perambu- 
late the bounds of the Asylum. In 
this snug house, with a walled garden, 
which, if we mistake not, we know 
well, and in which we have often look- 
ed over poor dear old Mr Paton’s well 
selected, neatly arranged, and regular- 
‘ly dusted library of rare and curious 
books,—Croftangry, unless solus cum 
sola, would have found himself * as 
melancholy as a gib-cat.” He had too 
much sense, however, for a wife, and 
too much morality for a cousin ; and 
therefore was kindly and rationally 
contented with Janet MacEvoy for his 
housekeeper, a widow of threescore, 
who had always treated him in the 
-most ey style in days of 
old, when he was in the > and 
-she the mistress of a decent “ change” 
_within its circumvallations, and who 


had hailed the Cock Laird on his re. 
turn with all the unsophisticated ear. 
nestness of a true Highland heart. 

But before Croftangry had thus:set. 
tled himself in the house form 
possessed by Mr Paton, he had, of 
course, visited a few of his dearesteld 
friends in Edinburgh, among whem 
there had, since he left them, been 
many changes of fate and fortune 
His narrative of such visits, full of 
a manly tenderness, endears Croft 
angry to our hearts ; and his account 
of his first meeting, with one whom 
he had left a distinguished barrister, 
bright in the fame of wit, wisdom, 
erudition, and eloquence, but now an 
elbow-chair-ridden paralytic, with a 
mere glimmer of memory, transitorily 
brightened into a gleam of recognition 
by the sudden presence of a friend re. 
turned from “long and afar,” is-as 
affecting as anything well can be, and 
true to nature in every line. It would 
not be easy to read it aloud. We, “al- 
beit unused to the melting mood,” 
looked about for our Bandana, as Miss 
Gentle, who often steps in and reads 
to the old man of an evening, 
to make pauses out of all the laws of 
elocution ; and after a few sentences 
more, sobbing almost too painfully, 
had to hold the green-mantled volume 
before her eyes, to hide from her fa- 
ther the fair girl’s most becoming and 
bewitching tears, 

Yet Croftangry is not unduly given 
to the pathetic, and forgetting the con- 
dition of his friend as much as possi 
ble, is anxious to take a look of the 
ancient residence of his forefathers, 
Glentanner, which, with: the family 
estate, had passed into the hands of a 
Mr Treddles—been rebuilt and_ re- 
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: ide teen of Hew 
consequence of the at 
worthy manufacturer, Real ie way 
once more into the market. 

Croftangry having taken his seat on 
the top of one of Mr Piper’s mail- 
coaches driving to the westward, dis- 
guised in a grey surtout and white 
castor, soon beholds what was once 

“ The modest-looking yet comfortable 
house of Glentanner ; its walls covered 
with the most productive fruit trees in 
that part of the country, and screened 
from the more stormy quarters of the 
horizon by a deep and ancient wood, 
which overhung the hill, transmogrified 
into a huge lumping four-square pile of 
freestone, as bare as my nail, except for 
a paltry edging of decayed and linger- 
ing exotics, with an impoverished lawn 
stretching before it, which, instead of 
boasting green tapestry, enamelled with 
daisies, and with crowsfoot and cowslips, 
showed an extent of nakedness, raked, 
indeed, and levelled, but where the sown 
grasses had failed with drought, and the 
earth, retaining its natural complexion, 
seemed nearly as brown and bare as when 
it was newly dug up.” 

This was a damper ; and after a dia- 
logue of no very satisfactory kind with 
the domestic of this broken-up esta- 
blishment, (throughout admirably de- 
scribed, ) Croftangry repairs to theJoint- 
ure-House of Duntarkin, which had 
been converted by Mr Treddles into a 

blic-house, with a strong new sign 
Prightly painted, independent of the 
mansion, displayed in an iron frame- 
work, and suspended upon two posts, 
with as much wood and iron about it as 
would have builded a brig, which hung 
creaking, and groaning, and scream- 
ing in every blast of wind, and fright- 
ening for.five miles’ distance, the nests 
of thrushes and linnets, the ancient 


‘denizens of the little glen—a sign dis- 


playing a heraldic shield, three shut- 
tles in a field diapré, and a web partly 
unfolded for crest, and two stout gi- 
ants for supporters, each holding a 
weaver’s beam proper. And whoshould 
be the landlady but that ancient maid- 
en, Christie Steel, once Croftangry’s 
own Lady-Mother’s veil-keeper and 
body-guard! Christie’s religious prin- 
ciples, feelings, and opinions, had 

grievously shocked of old by the 
young Laird’s reckless evil-doings, and 
she had ranked him among the repro- 
bate and eternally lost. He half sus- 
pects, that the stern Old Calvinist 
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knows him now; and finding that 
he is not likely ever again to stand 
high in her affections or esteem, not« 
withstanding her unobliterated love 
of the decayed family, he very philo- 
sophically returns by Mr Piper to 
Auld Reekie ; and as itereaias 4 pro= 
vides himself with Mrs Janet M‘Evoy, 
and the late Mr Paton’s house, on the 
edge of the King’s Park. 

Finding that he has much leisure 
time on his hands, he bethinks him of 
his literary turn and powers, and con 
trives to lose time and gain eternity, 
by composing Chronicles of the Ca- 
nongate. 

He has, however, some misgivings 
with respect to the fertility or origin- 
ality of his genius, and therefore avails 
himself of some manuscripts bequea- 
thed to him by a dear friend, Mrs 
Martha Bethune Baliol, formerly of 
Baliol’s Lodging, an antique mansion 
on the south-side of the Canongate, 
which, with the character, appearance, 
manner, and pursuits of its deceased 
proprietress, is described at considera- 
ble length, and in the author’s very 
happiest vei of mingled tenderness 
and humour, opened up by his all- 
embracing enthusiasm for everything, 
dead or alive, appertaining to the olden 
time. 

This is a very slight sketch indeed 
of the first 150 pages of what may-be 
called the Introduction to the Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate. It is as good 
as a tale in itself—which we are ale 
most inclined to think Sir Walter ori- 
ginally intended it to be—but Tale or 
no Tale, it is at once ingenious, pictu- 

ne, and natural, and of all the In-. 

uctions to his Novels or Romances, 
some of which have not been very 
happy, it is beyond all comparison 
and infinitely the best. 

Among much other valuable mat- 
ter, Mrs Bethune Baliol’s legacy was 
found to contain a story, called “ The 
Highland Widow,” which Croftangry 
has selected for publication, (Croft- 
angry being redacteur,) chiefly, he 
says, on account of its possessing t 

wer over the feelings of his critical 
ate Tahir Janet M‘Evoy, who fill- 
ed to him the office that other’ old 

woman did to Moliere, and who, as 
we can well believe, wept most bit 
terly when he read it to her. ‘To this 
story we shall now confine ourselves 
—and of it we shall be able, -by thus 
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confining ourselves, to give our readd- 
> agua essence and the very 


_Mrs Bethune Baliol had, some thir- 
ty or forty years before, to relieve the 
of spirits occasioned by 2 
great family loss, undertaken the short 
H a Tour. She had a guide and 
page ag almost equal to oe 
in the Pilgrim’s or in no a 
person than Donald MacLeish, the 
postilion, whom she hired at Stirling, 
with a pair of able-bodied horses, as 
steady as Donald himself, to drive her 
carriage, her duenna and herself, 
ja ay Ra was her —- to go. 
Mrs Baliol had spent the greater part 
of a morning ut the ightful village 
Lake wuiel the guidance of the ex- 
idance of the ex- 
cellent »* who was then in- 
cumbent at Glenorchy, and had heard 
an hundred legends of the stern chiefs 
of Lechowe, Duncan with the thrum- 
bonnet, and the other lords of the 
now mouldering towers of Kilchurn. 
Thus, it was later than usual when 
she set out on her journey, after a 
hint or two from Donald concerning 
the length of the way to the next 
stage, as there was no good halting- 
place between Dal and Oban. 

Turning round the shoulder of Ben 
Cruachan, and descending the course 
of the foaming and rapid Awe, the 
party ‘fixed their eyes amidst that. 

seene of met we ices, and 
woeds, on one large oak, which grew 
on the left hand towards the river. 

“ I¢ seemed a tree of extraordinary 
magnitude and picturesque beauty, and 
stood just where there appeared to be a 
few roods of open ground lying among 
huge stones, which had rolled down from 
the mountain. To add to the romance. 
of the situation, the spet of clear ground. 


and dew. At the bottom of the fall the 
rivulet with difficulty collected, like a 
routed general, its dispersed forces, and, 
as if tamed by its descent, found a noise- 
lesa passage through the heath to join 
the Awe.” 
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the carriage to get a nearer view. 
this. wonder of the woods; but 
opposed the motion with a' face overs! 
spread with a strange shadow of si. 
perstitious fear. Mrs Baliol’s purpose: 
was confirmed by Donald’s mysterious, 
aspect, and he was ordered to drive on, 
to a point where she might descend by, 
a zig-zag path down the wooded 

to _ said, in all probability, rn 
0: -tree. 


** At length the promised turn of the. 
road brought us within fifty paces of. the 
tree which I desired to admire, and I now 
saw, to my surprise, that there was a hue. 
man habitation among the cliffs which’ 
surrounded it. It was a hut of the least 
dimensions, and most miserable descrip.’ 
tion that I ever saw in the H ighlands. ‘The 
walls of sod, or divot, as the Scotch call’ 
it, were not four feet high—the roof was of 
turf, repaired with reeds and sedges—the 
chimney was composed of clay, bound: 
round by straw ropes—and the whole walls,’ 
roof and chimney, were alike covered wi 
the vegetation of house-leek, rye-grass, 
moss, common to decayed cottages formed. 
of such materials. There was not. the, 
slightest vestige of a kale-yard, the usvai 
accompaniment of the very worst huts;: 
and of living things we saw nothing, save, 
a kid which was browsing on the roof of 
the hut, and a goat, its mother, at some 
distance, feeding betwixt the oak and the’ 
river Awe. % 

‘** What man,” I could not help ex 
claiming, ‘can have committed ‘sin 
enough to deserve such a miserable dwells 
* ¢ Sin enough,’ said Donald MacLeishy 
with a half-suppressed groan; >and God 
he knoweth, misery enough too ;—and it 
is no man's dwelling neither, but.a wos, 
man’s.” aa 

*** A woman's !’ I repeated, ‘and in so 
lonely a place—What sort of a woman can’ 
she be ?” a 


“* Come this way, my leddy, ‘and you’ 
Donald: ’ 


may judge that for yourself,’ said 
And by advancing a few steps, and mas 
king a sharp turn to the left, we'gained # 
sight of the side of the great broad-breasted 
oak, in the direction opposed to that ig 
which we had hitherto seen it. is : 
“ * If she keeps her old wont, she will, 
be there at this hour of the day,” said Do- 
nald; but immediately became silent, 


pointed with his finger, as one afraid of 





® Nodoubt, Dr Joseph Macintyre—whose memory will endure in the Highlands - 
as long as the memory of worth, piety, talent, and learning, devoted for more thian’ 


half a century to the eternal interests of his Christian brethren, may endtire on 
earth. —C, N. P , , 
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being overheard. I. looked, and beheld, 
without some sense of awe, a female 
seated by the stem of the oak, with 


her head drooping, her hands clasped, and 
a dark-coloured. mantle drawn over her 
head, exactly as Judah is represented in 
the Syrian medals, as under her 

tree. I was infected with the fear 
and ‘reverence which my guide seemed to 
efitertain towards this solitary being, nor 
did I think’of advancing towards her to 
obtain: a nearér view until I had cast an 
inquiring look on Donald; to which he 

ied in a half whisper—‘ She has been 


a fearfu’ bad women, my leddy.’ ; 
“Mad woman, said you,’ replied I, 
héating him imperfectly ; ‘ then she is per. 
haps dangerous ?” 
“© No—she is not mad,’ replied Do- 
nald; ‘ for then it may be she would be 
1 than she is; though when she 
on what she has done, and caused to 
be done, rather than yield up a hair-breadth 
of her ain wicked will, it is not likely she 
can be very well settled. But she nei- 
ther is mad nor mischievous ; and yet, my 
leddy, I think you had best not go nearer to 
her.” And then, in a few hurried words,’ 
he made me acquainted with the story which 
I am now to tell more in detail. I heard 
the shy, ahh: a anicent t horror and 
sympathy, which at once im me to ap- 
proach the sufferer, and speak to her the 
words of comfort, or rather of pity, and at 
thé sime time made me afraid to do so.” 
This, Mrs Baliol, who was a lady of 
good learning, continues to say in her 
narrative, was indeed the feeling with 
which Elspat MacTavish, or the Wo- 
man of the Tree, as they called her, 
was by the Highlanders in 
the neighbourhood, as the Greeks con- 
sidered those who were pursued by the 
Furies, and endured the mental tor- 
ment consequent on great criminal ac< 
tions. They regarded such unhappy 
beings as Orestes and (Edipus, as be- 
ing less the voluntary perpetrators of 
their crimes, than as the passive in- 
struments by which the terrible de- 
crees of Destiny had been accomplish 
ed; and the fear with which they be- 
_ was not unmingled with venera~ 


Tam not sure if my own courage would 
have carried-me s0 close to , had not 


he followed. There was in counte- 
nance the stern abstraction of and 
. overpow: sorrow, mixed with the con- 
tending feelings of remorse, and of the 


pride which struggled to conceal it. She 
guessed, that. it ‘was curiosity, 


arising out of her uncommon story, which 
induced me to intrude on her solitude— 
and she could not be pleased that a fate 
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like hers had been the theme: of a trdvel- 
ler’samusement. Yet the look with which; 
she regarded me was one of scorn instead 
of embarrassment. The opinion of the 
world and all its children could not add or 
take an iota from her load of misery ;. and, 
save from the half smile that seemed to.in- 
timate the contempt of a being rapt by the. 
very intensity of her affliction above the 
sphere of ordinary humanities, she seemed’ 
as indifferent to my gaze, as if she had 
been a dead corpse or a marble statue. 

‘* Elspat was above the middle stature ; 
her hair, now grizzled, was still profuse ; 
and it had been of the most decided blacks 
So were her eyes, in which, contradicting 
the stern and rigid features of her counte- 
nance, there shone the wild and troubled 
light that indicates an unsettled mirid.- 
Her hair was t round a silver bodkin 
with some attention to neatness, and her 
dark mantle was disposed around her with, 
a degree of “taste, though the materials 
were of the most ordinary sort. 

“ After gazing on this victim of 
guilt and calamity till I was ashamed to 
remain silent, though uncertain how' I 
ought to address her, I began to ex 
my surprise at her choosing such a 
and deplorable dwelling. She cut short: 
these expressions of sympathy, by answer-. 
ing in a stern voice, without the least change” 
of countenance or posture—* of 
the stranger, he has told you my story.” I” 
was silenced at once, and felt how little 
all earthly accommodation must seein to 
the mind which had: sueh swhbjects'as hers. 
for rumination. Without agaiti attempting: 
to open the conversation, I took a piece of 
gold from. my purse, (for Donald had in-. 
timated she lived on alms,) ing she- 
would at least stretch her hand to receive’ 
it. But she neither accepted nor rejected 
the gift—she did not even seem to. notice . 
it, though twenty. times as valuable, pro. . 
bably, as was usually offered. I was obli- 
ged to place it on her knee, saying invo- 
luntarily, as I did so, ‘ May God pardon . 
you, and relieve !’ I shall never for- 
get the look which she cast up to Heaven, 
nor the tone in which she exclaimed, in 
the very words of my old friend, John, 

* My beautiful—my brave !’ 
It was the language of' nature, and arose 
from the heart of the deprived mother, as 
jt did from that gifted imaginative: poet, 
while furnishing with 7 j 
sions the ideal grief of Lady i? 3 

It would not be easy to imagine a 

finer opening than this, of a Tale of 


Pity and Terror. “Phe ; bean 

‘if, high-born, and hhigh-bred Low. ” 
land Lady, under the ghidance’of ‘an 
old superstitious Highlander; brough? 
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suddenly, in a scene of wild and soli- 
grandeur, 

“* Where sights were rough, and sounds 

were wild, 
- And everything unreconciled, 
’ A dim, complaining, lone retreat 

For Fear and Melancholy meet” — 
into the presence and almost personal 
contact of a withered Beldam of the 
desert, all dreadfully laden and bowed 
down with the weight of remorseful 
and inexpiable crime. With how 
few simple, sweeping, and grand 
touches is the scenery brought before 
the imagination! The few figures, 
how finely contrasted and combined ! 

The very old, lumbering post-chaise, 
left by itself on the mountain-road, 
up among the cliffs and trees, the 
pannelling, we may suppose, not very 

did, nor the harness vay ie 
though the lady’s own travelling car- 
riage, the horses somewhat rough in 
the coat, with heels not a little hairy, 
and tails neither short nor long—ab- 
=—_ grows poetical! There is the 
deep, black, sullen loch, narrowing 
into a river beneath the Pass of the 
Brander! That river, the roughest river 
in the world, rushes over a thousand 
rock-ledges, mad to mingle its fresh 
foam with the tumbling sea-water-ca- 
taract of Connal, tumultuating Loch 
Etive, far as the = wing can be 
seen twinkling in the sun-li rhe | 

Verily, in all the works of this au- 
thor, there is not such another sub- 
ject for a picture. Our dear William 
Allan—thou whom the Magician de- 
lighteth to honour—return speedily 
from Holland,—shut thyself up for 
the three winter months, and early in 
March exhibit to thy admiring coun- 
try “ The Woman of the Tree.” 

. But now for the story. 

Elspat MacTavish had long been 
the fitting mate of Hamish MacTa- 
peng ore — » for — his 

and feats of prowess gain- 
ed the title of MaeTavish Mhor. He 
had leng defied and eluded the “ Si- 
dier Roy ;” but at last surprised, like 
the wild-cat in his lair among the 
rocks, he was killed after a deadly re- 
sistance—his widow flying away from 
the dead body, with her only child at 
her bosom, in grief and rage, farther 
into the wilderness. 
_ Her wild and desolate life among 
the mountains, till her Hamish Bean, 
or Fair-haired James, had risen to 
manhood, is, in a few pages, dashed off 


[Nov 
with all the gloomy grandeur of the’ 
pencil of “‘ savage Rosa.” Hamish, 
though not equal to his father in sta. 
ture and strength, is nevertheless a 
noble child—and the fierce mother, 
whose memory retains, deeply stamp. 
ed, the traces of all the desperate pas. 
sions of her prime, washed, as it w 

in her husband’s blood, exults, like an 
eagle sitting alone on the rock, after 
its mate that used to hunt for her had 
felt the rifle-ball, in the sight of her 
eaglet ripe to try his beak and talons 
on prey. In the desert, still haunt. 
ed by the ghost of her murdered hus. 
band, her eyes are blind to the vital 
changes that have been working in all 
the modes, and very spirit of life, 
throughout the Highlands. She still 
sees a region in which the Cateran ma 
subsist by rightful plunder, and 
prosperity as he sternly loves in the 
wilderness, be ensured by the gun, the 
dirk and the claymore of the heredi- 
tary robber, if need be, shedder of 
blood. 

Fair-haired James is of milder mood 
—he sees that the land has become 
a land of ordered peace, and would 
fain support the widowhood of his 
unhappy mother by industry work. 
ing under the security and safe 
of the laws. Hitherto he has fed her 
by fishing and hunting—but the sal- 
mon and the deer are now protected 
in flood and on fell—and famine al- 
ways threatens, and sometimes enters 
their hut. His mother, indignant at 
the degeneracy of her son, urges him 
fiercely not to disgrace his sire. Sore 
Rf agitated, during such colloquies, by 
the conflict of many opposing passions, 
the miserable youth can no longer en- 
dure his mother’s reproaches, and all 
the alternate bans and blessings with 
ee she assails him, in oie to bees 

i ful purposes, and drive him in 
ain into a marauder among the 
mountains—and one day, in despera- 
tion, flies from their shieling beneath 
the Oak Tree, as if he never would 
return, and was resolved to leave her 
widowhood utterly desolate. A day 
or two after his flight, a man on horses 
back comes to the shieling—assures 
her that her son is well—that he sends 
her his dutiful remembrance, ‘‘ and 
this,” putting into Elspat’s hand a 
small purse, containing four or five 
dollars. 

“ « He is gone, he is gone !’ exclaimed 
Elspat; ‘he has sold himself to be the 
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gervant of the Saxons, and I shall never 
qore behold him. Tell me, Miles Mac- 
Phadraick, for now I know you, is it the 
price of the son’s blood that you have put 

into the mother’s hand ?” 
« ¢ Now, God forbid!’ answered Mac- 
Phadraick, who was a tacksman, and had 
sion of a considerable tract of ground 


“under his Chief, a proprietor who lived 


about twenty miles off—* God forbid I 


‘ should do wrong, or say wrong, to you, or 


to the son of MacTavish Mhor! I swear 
to you by the hand of my Chief, that your 
son is well, and will soon sce you; and 
the rest he will tell you himself.’ So say- 
ing, MacPhadraick hastened back up the 
pathway—gained the road, mounted his 
pony, and rode upon his way.” 

Elspat remained “‘ gazing on the 
money, as if the impress of the coin 
could have conveyed information how 
‘it was procured.” Her mind is be- 
wildered—but still she dares to hope 
that all is right—and that this Mac- 
Phadraick has indicated to the young 
cateran the glen in which he has com- 


menced with success his perilous trade, 
and converted for him his booty into 
money. 


“ She imagined that her son had only 
to proclaim himself his father’s succes- 
sor in adventure and enterprise, and that 
a force of men as gallant as those who 
had followed his father’s banner, would 
crowd around him to support it when 
again displayed. To her, Hamish was 
the eagle who had only to soar aloft and 
resume his native place in the skies, 
without her being able to comprehend 
how many additional eyes would have 
watched his flight, how many additional 
bullets would have been directed at his 
bosom. To be brief, Elspat was one 


_who viewed the present state of society 


with the same feelings with which she 
regarded the times that had passed away. 
She had been indigent, neglected, op- 


" pressed, since the days that her husband 


_had no longer been feared and powerful, 
and she thought that the term of her as- 


‘cendanee would return when her son 


had determined to play the part of his 
‘father. If she permitted her eye to 
glance farther on futurity, it was but to 
anticipate that she must be for many a 
day cold in the grave, with the coronach 
of her tribe cried duly over her, before 
her fair-haired Hamish could, according 
to her calculation, die with his hand on 


_ the basket-hilt of the red claymore. His 


father’s hair was grey, ere, after a hun- 
dred dangers, he had fallen with arms in 


- his hands—That she should have seen 


and survived the sight, was a natural con- 
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sequence of the manners of that age. 
And better it was—such was her proud 
thought—that she had seen him: so die, 
than to have witnessed‘ his departure 
from life in a smoky hovel—on a bed of 
rotten straw, like an over-worn hotind, 
or a bullock which died of disease. But 
the hour of her young, her brave Ha. 
mish, was yet far distant. He must Suc- 
ceed—he must conquer, like his father. 
And when he fell at length,—for she an- 
ticipated for him no bloodless death,— 
Elspat would ere then have lain‘long in 
the grave, and could neither see his 
death-struggle, nor mourn over his grav 
sod, , 
*¢ With such wild notions working in 
her brain, the spirit of Elspat rose to its 
usual pitch, or rather to one which seem- 


‘ed higher. In the emphatic language of 


Scripture, which in that idiom does not 
greatly differ from her own, she arose, 
she washed and changed her apparel, arid 
ate bread, and was refreshed. 

* She longed eagerly for the return ‘of 
her son, but she no‘w longed not with the 
bitter anxiety of doubt and apprehension. 
She said to herself that much must’ be 
done ere he could in these times arise to 
be an eminent and dreaded leader. Yet 
when she saw bim again, she almost ex. 
pected him at the head of a daring band, 
with pipes playing, and banners flying, 
the noble tartans fluttering free in the 
wind, in despite of the laws which had 
suppressed, under severe penalties, the 
use of the national garb, and all the 
appurtenanees of Highland chivalry. For 
all this, her eager imagination was con- 
tent only to allow the interval of some 
days. 

‘¢ From the moment this opinion had 
taken deep and serious possession of her 
mind, her thoughts were bent upon re- 
ceiving her son at the head of his adhe- 
rents in the manner in which she used to 
adorn her hut for the return of his fa- 
ther. ‘ eG 

“ The substantial means of subsistence 
she had not the power of providing, nor 


-did she consider that of importance. The 


successful caterans would bring with 
them herds and flocks. But theinterior 
of her hut was arranged for their recep- 
tion—the usquebaugh was brewed or 
distilled in a larger quantity than it could 
have been supposed one lone woman 
could have made ready. Her hut. was 


put into such order as might, in some de- 
gree, give it the appearance of a day of 
_Trejoicing. It was swept and decorated 
with boughs of various kinds, like the 
house of a Jewess upon what is termed 
the Feast of the a ee The pro- 
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duge of the milk of her little flock was 


prepered in as great variety of forms as. 
her skill admitted, to entertain her son, 


“ But the principal decoration, which 
she sought with the greatest toil, was the 
cloud-berry, a scarlet fruit, which is only 

found on very high hills, and there only 
in small quantities. Her husband, or 
perhaps one of his forefathers, had chosen 
this as the emblem of his family, because 
it seemed at once to imply by its scarci- 
ty the smaliness of their. clan, and by the 
places in which it was found, the ambi- 
tious height of their pretensions. 

“ For the time that these simple pre- 
parations of welcome endured, Elspat 
was in a state of troubled happiness, In 
fact, her only anxiety was that she might 
be able to complete all that she could 
do to welcome Hamish and the friends 
who she supposed must have attached 
themselves to his band, before they should 
arrive, and find her unprovided for their 
reception, 

“ But when such efforts as she could 
make had been accomplished, she once 
more had nothing left to engage her save 
the trifling care of her goats; and when 
once these had been attended to, she had 
only to review her little preparations, 
renew such as were of a transitory na- 
ture, replace decayed branches and fading 
boughs, and then to sit down at her cot- 
tage door and watch the road, as it as- 
ended on the one side from the banks of 
the Awe, and on the other wound round 
the heights of the mountain, with sucha 
degree of accommodation to hill and level 
as the plan of the military engineer per- 
mitted. While so occupied, her imagi- 
mation, anticipating the future from re- 
collections of the past, formed out of the 
morning mist or the evening cloud the 
wild forms of an advancing band, which 
were then called ‘ Sidier Dhu,’—dark 
soldiers dressed in their native tartan, 
and so named to distinguish them from 
the scarlet ranks of the British army. 
In this occupation she spent many hours 
of each morning and evening.” 

It — in vain, we are told, that 

ce ng surveyed the “ distant 

earliest light of the dawn ‘ 

ad tne latest glimmer of the twilight. 
No rising dust awakened the 
tion of nodding plumes or flashin 
arms—the solitary traveller tru 
listlessly along, i in his brown lowland 
great-coat, his tartans died black or 


[ow to comply with or evade the 
w which prohibited their being worn 

in their variegated hues.” ‘ Night by 
night, as darkness came, she remevel 
from her unclosed door, to throw her. 
self on her restless pallet, not tos! 
but to watch. The brave and the ter. 
rible, she said, walk by night—their 
steps are heard i in darkness, when all 
is silent save the whirlwind and the 
cataract. The timid deer comes only 
forth when the sun is upon the mea. 
tain’s peak ; but the bold wolf walks 
in the red light of the harvest-moon. 

“ * Hope deferred,’ saith the royal sage, 
‘ maketh the heart sick :’ and strong as 
was Elspat’s constitution, she began to 
experience that it was unequal to the 
toils to which her anxious and immode- 
rate affection subjected her, when early 
one morning the appearance of a traveller 
on the lonely mountain-road, revived 
hopes which had begun to sink into list- 
less despair. There was no sign of Saxon 
subjugation about the stranger. At a 
distance she could see the flutter of the 
belted-plaid, that drooped in graceful 
folds behind him, and the plume that, 
placed in the bonnet, showed rank and 
gentle birth. He carried a gun over his 
shoulder, the claymore was swinging by 
his side, with its usual appendages, the 
dirk, the pistol, and the sporran-molloch,* 
Ere yet her eye had scanned all these 
particulars, the light step of the travel- 
ler was hastened, his arm waved in token 
of recognition—a moment more, and E}- 
spat held in her arms her darling son, 
dressed in the garb of his ancestors, and 
looking, in her maternal eyes, the fairest 
among ten thousand. 

“ The first outpouring of affection it 
would be impossible to describe. Bless- 
ings mingled with the most endearing 
epithets which her energetic language 
affords, in striving to express the wild 
rapture of Elspat’s joy. Her board was 
heaped hastily with all she had to offer; 
and the mother watched the young sol- 
dier, as he partook of the refreshment, 
with feelings how similar to, yet how 
different from, those with which she had 
seen him draw his first sustenance from 
her bosom ! 

“ When the tumult of joy was appea- 
sed, Elspat became anxious to know her 
son’s adventures since they parted, and 
could not help greatly censuring his rash- 
ness for traversing the hills in the High- 
land dress in the broad sunshine, when 
the penalty was so heavy, and so many 


em 





# The goat-skin pouch worn by the Highlanders round their waist. 
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red’ soldiers were abroad in the coun. 


oe ¢ Fear not for me, mother," said Ha- 
mish, in atone designed to relieve her 
anxiety, and yet somewhat embarrassed ; 
«I may wear the breacan® at the gate of 
Fort-Augustus, if I like it.’ 
: - 6 Oh, be not too daring, my beloved 
Hamish, though it be the fault which 
best becomes thy father’s son—yet be 
not too daring! Alas, they fight not now, 
as in former days, with fair weapons, and 
on equal terms, but take odds of num- 
bers and of arms, so that the feeble and 
the strong are alike levelled by the shot 
ofaboy. And do not think me unwor- 
thy to be called your father’s widow, and 
ur mother, because I speak thus; for 
bod knoweth, that, man to man, I would 
peril thee against the best in Breadal- 
bane, and broad Lorne besides.’ 
‘ #6] assure you, my dearest mother,’ 
replied Hamish, ‘ that I am in no dan- 
ger. But have you seen MacPhadraick, 
mother, and what has he said to you on 
my account ?” 
' “#6 Silver he left me in plenty, Ha- 
mish ; but the best of his comfort was, 
‘that you were well, and would see me 
soon. But beware of MacPhadraick, my 
son; for when he called himself the 
friend of your father, he better loved the 
most worthless stirk in his herd, than he 
did the life-blood of MacTavish Mhor. 
Use his services, therefore, and pay him 
for them—for it is thus we should deal 
with the unworthy ; but take my counsel, 
and trust him not.’ 

“ Hamish could not suppress a sigh, 
which seemed to Elspat to intimate that 
the caution came too late. ‘ What have 
you done with him?’ she continued, eager 
and alarmed. ‘ I had money of him, and 
he gives not that without value—he is 
none of those who exchange barley for 
chaff. Oh, if you repent you of your 
bargain, and if it be one which you may 
break off without disgrace to your truth 
& our manhood, take back his silver, 

trust not to his fair words.” 

“Tt may not be, mother,’ said Ha- 
mish ; ‘ I do not repent my engagement, 
unless that it must make me leave you 
soon.’ 

“* Leave me! how leave me? Silly 
boy, think you I know not what duty 
belongs to the wife or mother of a daring 
man ? Thou art but a boy yet; and when 
thy father had been the dread of the 
country for twenty years, he did not de- 
spise my company and‘assistance, but of- 
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ten said my help was worth that of two 
strong gillies.’ 

mrt Itis not on that, score, mother ; 
but since I must leave the country——’ 

“ * Leave the country!’ replied his 
mother, interrupting him; ‘ and think 
you that I am like a bush, that is rooted 
to the soil where it grows, and must die 
if carried elsewhere? I have breathed 
other winds than these of Ben Craachan 
—lI have followed your father to the wilds 
of Ross, and the impenetrable deserts of 
Y Mac Y Mhor—Tush, man, my limbs, 
old as they are, will bear me as far as 
your young feet can trace the way.” 

“ © Alas, mother,” said the young man, 
with a faltering accent, ‘ but to cross the 
sea——’ . 

“¢ The sea! who am I that I should 
fear the sea? Have I never. been in & “ 
birling in my life—never known ‘the 
Sound of Mull, the Isles of Treshornish, 
and the rough rocks of Harris?’ ° 

“¢ Alas, mother, I go far, far from all 
of these—TI am enlisted in one of the new 
regiments, and we go against the French 
in America.’ 

“ «Enlisted !’ uttered the astonished 
mother—‘ against my will—without my 
consent—You could not—you would 
not,’—then rising up, and assuming a 
posture of almost imperial command, 
* Hamish, you DARED not!’ 

“* Despair, mother, dares everything,” 
answered Hamish, in a tone of melan- 
choly resolution. * What should I do 
here, where I can scarce get bread for 
myself and you, and when the times are 
growing daily worse ? Would you but sit 
down and listen, I would convince you I 
have acted for the best.” 

“ With a bitter smile Elspat sat down, 
and the same severe ironical expression 
was on her features, as, with her lips 
firmly closed, she listened to his vindica- 
tion. 

“ Hamish went on, without being dis. 
concerted by her expected displeasure. 
‘ When I left you, dearest mother, it was 
to go to MacPhadraick’s house; for al- 
though I know he is’ crafty and worldly, 
after the fashion of the Sassenach, yet he 
is wise, and I thought how he would 
teach me, as it would cost him nothing, 
in which way I could mend our estate in 
the world.’ 

“ © Our estate in the world!’ said 
Elspat, losing patience at the word; 
‘and went you to a base fellow with a 
soul no better than that of a cow-herd, 
to ask counsel about your conduct? Your 





* That which is variegated, i. ¢. the tartan. 
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father asked none, save at, his courage 
and his sword.” 

“ «Dearest mother,’ answered Ha- 
mish, ‘ how shall I convince you that you 
live in this land of our fathers, as if our 
fathers were yet living? You walk as it 
were in a dream, surrounded by the phan- 
toms of those who have been long with 
the dead. When my father lived and 
fought, the great respected the Man of 
the strong right hand, and the rich feared 
him. He had protection from MacAllan 
Mhor, and from Caberfae, and tribute 
from meaner men. That is ended, and 
his son would only earn a disgraceful and 
unpitied death, by the practices which 
gave his father credit and power among 

who wear the breacan. The land 
is conquered—its lights are quenched, — 
Glengary, Lochiel, Perth, Lord Lewis, 
all the high chiefs are dead or in exile— 
We may mourn for it, but we cannot 
help it. Bonnet, broadsword, and spor- 
ran—power, strength, and wealth, were 
all lost on Drummossie-muir.” 

“ «¢ Tt is false!’ said Elspat, fiercely ; 
¢ you, and such like dastardly spirits, are 
quelled by your own faint hearts, not by 
thé strength of the enemy ; you are like 
the fearful waterfowl, to whom the least 
cloud in the sky seems the shadow of the 

le.” 

“€ Mother,’ said Hamish, proudly, ‘ lay 
mot faint heart to my charge. I go where 
men are wanted who have strong arms 
and bold hearts too. I leave a desert, for 
a land where I may gather fame.’ 

“ ¢ And you leave your mother to pe- 
rish in want, age, and solitude,’ said El- 
spat, essaying successively every means 
of moving a resolution, which she began 
to see was more deeply rooted than she 
‘had at first thought. 

“ ¢ Not so, neither,’ he answered ; ‘ I 
leave you to comfort and certainty, which 
you have yet never known. Barcaldine’s 
gon is made a leader, and with him I have 
enrolled myself; MacPhadraick acts for 
him, and raises men, and finds his own 
in it.’ 

"That is the truest word of the tale, 
‘were all the rest as false as hell,’ said the 
old woman, bitterly. 

"  ¢ But we are to find our good in it 
also,’ continued Hamish; ‘ for Barcal- 
dine is to give you a shieling in his wood 
of Letter-findreight, with grass for your 
goats, and a cow, when you please to 
have one, on the common; and my own 
pay, dearest mother, though I am far 
away, will do more than provide you with 
meal, and with all else you can want. 
Do not fear for me. I enter a private 
gentléman; but I will return, if hard 
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fighting and regular duty can. deserve 
it, an officer, and with half a dollar. a, 


* * Poor child !——’ replied Elspat, ing 
tone of pity mingled with contempt, ‘ and 
you trust Mac Phadraick ?° : 

“*T might, mother—’ said Hamish, 
the dark red colour of his race crossing 
his forehead and cheeks, ‘ for MacPha. 
draick knows the blood which flows in 
my veins, and is aware, that should he 
break trust with you, he might count the 
days which could bring Hamish back to 
Breadalbane, and number those of his life 
within three suns more, I would kill 
him at his own hearth, did he break hig 
word with me—I would, by the great 
Being who made us both !’ 

‘* The look and attitude of the young 
soldier for a moment overawed Elspat; 
she was unused to see him express a 
deep and bitter mood, which reminded 
her so strongly of his father, but she re, 
sumed her remonstrances in the same 
taunting manner in which she had com- 
menced them. ‘ 

“* Poor boy!’ she said; ‘ and you 
think that at the distance of half the 
world your threats will be heard or 
thought of! But, go—go—place your 
neck under him of Hanover’s yoke, 
against whom every true Gael fought to 
the death—Go, disown the royal Stuart, 
for whom your father, and his fathers, 
and your mother’s fathers, have crimson- 
ed many a field with their blood.—Go, 
put your head under the belt of one of 
the race of Dermid, whose children mur 
dered—Yes,’ she added, with a wild 
shriek, ‘ murdered your mother’s fathers 
in their peaceful dwellings at Glencoe,! 
Yes,’ she again exclaimed with a wilder 
and shriller seream, ‘ I was then unborn, 
but my mother has told me—and I at- 
tended to the voice of my mother—well 
I remember her words !—They came ip 
peace, and were received in friendship, 
and blood and fire arose, and screams and 
murder !’ 7 

‘¢ Mother,’ answered Hamish, mourn- 


fully, but with a decided tone, ‘ all that 


I have thought over—there is not a drop 
of the blood of Glencoe on the noble 
hand of Barcaldine—with the unhappy 
house of Glenlyon the curse remains, 
and on them God hath avenged it.’ —..; 

“¢ You speak like the Saxon priest 
already,’ replied his mother; ‘ will you 
not better stay, and ask a kirk from Mae- 
Allan. Mhor, that you may preach, for- 
giveness to the race of Dermid ?” 

“* Yesterday was yesterday,’ answered 
Hamish, ‘ and to-day is.to-day. When the 
clans are crushed and confounded toge- 
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ther, it is well and wise that their hatreds 
and their feuds should not survive their 
independence and their power. He that 
cannot: execute vengeance like a man, 
should not harbour useless enmity like a 
craven. Mother, young Barcaldine is 
true and brave; I know that MacPha- 
draick ‘counselled him that he should 
not let me take leave of you, lest you 
dissuaded me from my purpose; but he 
said, ‘ Hamish MacTavish is the son of 
a brave man, and he will not break his 
word.” Mother, Barcaldine leads an 
hundred: of the bravest of the sons of the 
Gael in their native dress, and with their 
fathers’ arms—-heart to heart—shoulder 
to shoulder. Ihave sworn to go with 
him—-He has trusted me, and I will trust 


“ At this reply, so firmly and resolvedly 

pronounced, Elspat remained like one 
thunderstruck, and sunk in despair. The 
arguments which she had considered so 
irresistibly conclusive, had recoiled like 
@ wave from a rock. After a long pause, 
she filled her son’s quaigh, and presented 
it to him with an air of dejected defe- 
tence and submission. 
'\ «© Drink,’ she said, * to thy father’s 
roof-tree, ere you leave it for ever; and 
tell me,—-since the chains of a new King, 
and of a new Chief, whom your fathers 
knew not save as mortal enemies, are 
fastened upon the limbs of your father’s 
fon,—tell me how many links you count 
upon them ?’ 

“ Hamish took the cup, but looked at 
her as if uncertain of her meaning: She 
proceeded in a raised voice: ‘ Tell me,’ 
she said, ‘ for 1 have a right to know, for 
how many days the will of those you 
have made your masters permits me to 
look upon you?—In other words, how 
many are the days of my life? for when 
you leave me, the earth has nought be- 
sides worth living for !” 
~ Mother,’ replied Hamish MacTa- 
vish, ‘for six days I may remain with you, 
and if you will set out with me on the 
fifth, I will conduct you in safety to your 
new dwelling. But if you remain here, 
then will I depart on the seventh by 
day-break—then, as at the last moment, 
I must set out for Dunbarton, for if I 
appear not on the eighth day, I am sub- 
ject to punishment as a deserter, and am 
dishonoured' as a soldier and a gentle- 
man.’ 

“ ¢ Your father’s foot,’ she answered, 
* was free as the wind on the heath—it 
were as vain to say to him where goest 
thou, as to ask that viewless driver of 
the clouds, wherefore blowest thou. Tell 
me under what penalty thou must,— 
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since go thou must, and go thou wilt— 
return to thy thraldom.’ 

“* Call it not thraldom, mother, it is 
the service of an honourable soldier— 
the only service which is now open to 
the son of MacTavish Mhor.’ 

“ * Yet say what is the penalty if thou 
shouldst not return ?’ replied Elspat. 

“¢ Military punishment as a deserter,” 
answered Hamish ; writhing, however, 
as his mother failed not to observe, un- 
der some internal feelings, which she re- 
solved to probe to the uttermost. 

“¢ And that,’ she said, with assumed 
calmness, which her glancing eye dis- 
owned, ‘ is the punishment of a disobe- 
dient hound, is it not ?’ 

“¢ Ask me no more, mother,’ said 
Hamish ; ‘ the punishment is nothing to 
one who will never deserve it.’ 

“¢To me it is something,’ replied 
Elspat, ‘ since I know better than thou, 
that where there is power to inflict, there 
is often the will to do so without cause. 
I would pray for thee, Hamish, and I 
must know against what evils I should 
beseech Him who leaves none unguard- 
ed, to protect thy youth and simplicity.’ 

“ ¢ Mother,” said Hamish, ‘ it signifies 
little to what a criminal may be exposed, 
if a man is determined not to be such. 
Our Highland chiefs used also to punish 
their vassals, and, as I have heard, se- 
verely—Was it not Lachlan Macien 
whom we remember of old, whose head 
was struck off by order of his chieftain 
for shooting at the stag before him?’ 

“ ¢ Ay,” said Elspat, ‘ and right he had 
to lose it, since he dishonoured the: fa- 
ther.of the people even in the face of the 
assembled clan, But the chiefs were 
noble in their ire—they punished with 
the sharp blade, and not with the batten. 
Their punishments drew blood, but they 
did not infer dishonour. Canst thou say 
the same for the laws under whose yoke 
thou hast placed thy free-born neck ?” 

“ ¢ T cannot—mother—I cannot,’ said 
Hamish, mournfully. ‘ I saw them pu- 
nish a Sassenach for deserting, as they 
called it, his banner. He was scourged 
—lI own it—scourged like a hound who 
has offended an imperious master. I was 
sick at the sight—I confess it. But the 
punishment of dogs is only for those 
worse than dogs, who know not how to 
keep their faith.’ 

“¢ To this infamy, however, thou hast 
subjected thyself, Hamish,’ replied El- 
spat, ‘if thou shouldst give, or thy officers 
take measure of offence against thee. 
I speak no more to thee on thy purpose. 
Were the sixth day from this morning’s 
sun my dying day, and thou wert to stay 
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to close mine eyes, thou wouldst run the 


risk of being lashed like a-dogat.a post. 


—yes! unless thou hadst. the gallant 
heart to leave me to die alone, and upon 
my desolate hearth, the last spark of thy 
father’s fire, and of thy forsaken mother’s 
life, to be extinguished together !’—Ha- 
mish traversed the hut with an impatient 
and angry pace. 

“ ¢ Mother,’ he said at length, ‘ con- 
cern not yourself about such things. I 
cannot be subjected to such infamy, for 
never will I deserve it; and were I 
threatened with it, I should know how 
to die before I was so far dishonoured.,’ 

‘** There spoke the son of the hus- 
band of my heart!’ replied Elspat; and 
she changed the discourse, and seemed 
to listen in melancholy acquiescence, 
when her son reminded her how short 
the time was which they were permitted 
to pass in each other’s society, and en- 
treated that it might be spent without 
useless and unpleasant recollections re- 
specting the circumstances under which 
they must soon be separated.” 


Elspat was now satisfied that, with- 
out desperate resource or spell,. her 
Hamish Bean was lost to her for ever. 
Her attachment to this her sole off- 

ring, whom she had borneoff from the 
Sidier Roy, on her blood-stained bosom, 
while the fierce eyes of his murdered 
father were getting glazed in death, 
* resembled the instinctive fondness 
of the animal race for their offspring, 
and diving little farther into futurity 
than one of the inferior creatures, she 
only felt, that to be separated from 
Hamish was to die.” Her whole life 
had “been a life of cruel craft and 
fierce dissimulation ; and deceit, and 
faisehood, and perjury, were to her 
holy as truth, and as the sanctity of 
oaths, did they but bring the solace of 
gratification to her now sole and soli- 
a passion—the passion of a mad 
widow’s maternal bosom bursting and 
breaking for the sake of her only son, 
who had sworn to thwart the ven- 
geance she owed his sire’s ghost, and 
rather than violate his oath, about to 
leave her to die alone in the desert. 
Into her strong hard mind so burnt in 
were the colours of the past; that death 
only could obliterate them ; and then 
how was it possible that such a woful 
life as hers could have been so lon 
dragged out through the storms oa 
snows of so many winters, with cold 
and bunger and thirst preying on her 
body,—anger, hatred, and revenge, 
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gnawing ‘her narats without madness. 


mixing- mysteriously with the’ whole, 
frame of her being, and rendering her,; 
with shattered reason,- an immoral, 
agentin the haunted solitude of that oft- 
trodden place? All lonely, destitute; 
wicked, world-abandoned old ‘women’ 
are, in a certain melancholy measure, 
mad,—and like mad folks do they act,: 
when their familiar demon suddenly 
seizes on them in some fated hour; 
and half drags them, as if by the hair 
of the head, half impels them, as 

a hellish blast blown through their 
hearts, into the perpetration of some 
hideous and terrible crime. Theres 
fore, we hold that madness was brew- 
ing in the bubbling turmoil of E 
MacTavish’s imagination, on the dis- 
mal evening when her Hamish Bean, 
her Fair-haired James, had muttered 
into her tingling ears, that, ere the 
dawn gave way to to-morrow’s sun, he 
was to leave her shieling, and with the 
brother-fiends of the Sidier Roy who, 
had murdered the husband of her 
youth—his own father—ere long to 
set sail across the seas, to battle for 
the service, and in the pay of the Pre« 
tender King, whose outlandish race 
had torn the crown from the forehead 
of the princely son of the Lord's 
anointed whose sires had reigned over 
the mountains—for so many ages—of 
the mists and snows.—Yes, madness 
was boiling there, like some dreadful 
mixture in a witch’s cauldron, till the 
scum should settle on the black sur« 
face in malignant poison, and in its 
overflowing scald to death the = 
dear degenerate child of her accu 
womb, for whose sake she would, 
nathless, have faced fire and flood, and 
poured out her tainted blood like wa- 
ter, ere the Saxon slaves should have 
hurt one hair of his bright and glit- 
tering head. 

Knowing in her insanity that if her 
son could be detained in the shieling 
beyond the expiration of his furlough, 
he would be subjected to the indignity 
of corporal agregar eR ag «ty at the 
halberts—an idea which his Celtic 
blood could not brook, were it to cross 
him even for a moment as a flying 
cloud—she determined to drench his 
senses in a sleeping potion, distilled 
from drugs quiened by her among 
the rock-crevices, for that secret she 
had learned. in her former. outlawed 
life. She cunningly feigned acquies« 
cence with his plan of departure, 
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soothed brim from all suspicion of an 
evil design, by disburdening her a 
mory of all its stores of legendary lore, 
the songs of ancient bards, and tradi- 
tions of the most famous Seannachies 
and tellers of tales—such as at all 
times furnish a principal amusement 
of the Highlander in bis moments of 
nd with officious attentions 
to his accommodation, so unremitted 
as almost to give him pain, and much 
mal toil, selected the bloomin 
Peather for his bed, and prepare 
the meal for his refreshment. And 
what if the Sidier Roy should come to 
the deserter from her arms? 
“The partner of MacTavish Mhor, 
in all his perils and wanderings, was 
familiar with an hundred instances of 
resistance or escape, by which one 
brave man, amidst a land of rocks, 
lakes, and mountains, dangerous passes 
and dark forests, might baffle the pur- 
suit of hundreds.” Thus she deceived 
him and herself—for the future seem- 
ed nothing—lost in the agonizing pre- 
sent, which was all one wild fear that 
her “ brave and beautiful” would dis- 
appear from her eyes for ever. So Ha-~ 
mish, without any more thought of his 
fate than the hawk, that has been 
slowly and silently crept upon by the 
fowler while trimming his plumage 
on the cliff, busied himself in bur. 
nishing his arms ere about to take his 
flight. The evening before his depar- 
ture, he walked down to the Awe, to 
fish for the last time for a salmon, as 
the means of one social meal with his 
mother, on something better than the 
ordinary cheer—that meal being to 
be, perhaps—of all they should ever 
eat together—their last ; and then, as 
he afterwards related under rueful 
circumstances, an incident befell him 
of an impressive and extraordinary 
kind—who shall say, a real incident, 


or the shadowy shaping of a supersti- 


tious imagination, strongly agitated 
by the power of passion ? 


“In the path which he pursued home- 
ward, he was surprised to observe a per- 
son, who, like himself, was dressed and 
armed after the old Highland fashion. 
The first natural idea was that the pas- 
senger belonged to his own corps, who, 
levied by government, and bearing arms 
under royal authority, were not amena- 
ble for breach of the statutes against the 
use of the Highland garb or weapons. 
‘But he was struck on perceiving, as he 
mended his pace to make up to his sup- 
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posed comrade, meaning to request hig 
company for the next day's journey, that 
the stranger wore a white cockade, the 
fatal badge which was proscribed in the 
Highlands. The stature of the man was 
tall, and there was something shadowy 
in the outline, which added to his size; 
and his mode of motion, which rather 
resembled gliding than walking, impressed 
Hamish with superstitious fears concern- 
ing the character of the being which thus 
passed before him in the twilight. He 
no longer strove to make up to the stran- 
ger, but contented himself with keeping 
him in view, under the superstition com- 
mon to the Highlanders, that you ought 
neither to intrude yourself on such su- 
pernatural apparitions as you may wit- 
ness, nor avoid their presence, but leave 
it to themselves to withhold or extend 
their communication, as their power may 
permit, or the purpose of their commis- 
sion require. 

* Upon an elevated knoll by the side of 
the road, just where the pathway turned 
down to Elspat’s hut, the stranger made 
a pause, and seemed to await Hamish’s 
coming up. Hamish, on his part, seeing 
it was necessary he should pass the ob- 
ject of his suspicion, mustered up his 
courage, and approached the spot where 
the stranger had placed himself; who 
first pointed to Elspat’s hut, and made, 
with arm and head, a gesture prohibiting 
Hamish to approach it, then stretched 
his hand to the road which led to the 
‘southward, with a motion which seemed 
to enjoin his instant departure in that 
direction. Ina moment afterwards the 
plaided form was gone—Hamish did not 
exactly say vanished, because there were 
rocks and stunted trees enough to have 
concealed him ; but it was his own opi- 
nion that he had seen the spirit of Mac- 
Tavish Mohr, warning him to commence 
his instant journey to Dunbarton, with- 
out waiting till morning, or again visiting 
his mother’s hut.” ‘ j 

This is very spiritual and ghostlike. 
Few words suffice when one speaks of 
an airy or shadowy phantom—or 
spectre ; and here the Appearance 
glides off into the gloom, in a way that 
leaves the heart beating even in imagie 
nation. 

** Come like shadows, so depart,’” ’ 
is the bidding of nature and of Shake 
speare. Is not, too, the doubtfulness 
‘between reality and unreality, after 
all, the magic power, the d secret 
of the preternatural ? Cold and chill, 
on its momentary return to this outer 
world, seems even the shadowy bearing 
of the ghost whom the undying passion 
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of father-love will not suffer to lie still 
even in the bloody grave. ts will 
not answer , when with a loud 
voice you call them from the vasty 
deep—but the eee Une knows 
his own time for issuing just visible- 
from the woods, and one warning 
wave of his arm, one motion of his 
head “ approach me not,” is all suffi- 
cient for enign or malignant purpose, 
e sole permitted communication be- 
tween the quick and the dead. 
Hamish descended the path, and 
entering the cottage, he communica- 
ted, in a hasty and troubled voice, his 
determination to take his instant de- 


** Somewhat to his surprise, Elspat 
appeared not to combat his purpose, but 
she urged him to take some refreshment 
ere he left her for ever. He did so has- 
tily, and in silence, thinking on the ap- 
proaching separation, and scarce yet be- 
lieving it would take place without a 
final struggle with his mother’s fondness, 
To his surprise, she filled the quaigh with 
liquor for his parting cup. 

. “4 Ge, she said, ‘ my son, since such 
is, thy settled purpose; but first stand 
nce more on thy mother’s hearth, the 
flame on which will be extinguished long 
ere thy foot shall again be placed there.’ 

“ ¢ To your health, mother!’ said Ha- 
mish, ‘and may we meet again in happi- 
ness, in spite of your ominous words.’ 

,.“#*It were better not to part,’ said his 
mother, watching him as he quaffed the 
liquor, of which he would have held it 
eminous to have left a drop. 

. % « And now,’ she said, muttering the 
words to herself, ‘ go— if thou canst go.” 
. & © Mother,’ said Hamish, as he repla- 
ced on the table the empty quaigh, ‘ thy 
drink is pleasant to the taste, but it takes 
away the strength which it ought to give.’ 

“ * Such is its first effect, my son,’ re- 
plied Elspat ; ‘ but lie down upon that 
eoft heather couch, shut your eyes but 
for & moment, and, in the sleep of an 
hour, you shall have more refreshment 
than in the ordinary repose of three whole 
nights, could they be blended into one.’ 

“ ¢ Mother,’ said Hamish, upon whose 
brain the potion was now taking rapid 
effect, ‘ give me my bonnet—lI must kiss 
you and begone—yet it seems as if my 
feet. were nailed to the floor.’ 

« ¢ Indeed,’ said his mother, ‘ you will 
be instantly well, if you will sit down for 
half an hour—but half an hour; it is 
eight hours to dawn, and dawn were time 
enough for your father’s son to begin 
such a journey.” 

~ 47 must obey you, mother—I feel I 
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must,’ said Hamish, i 
eal] me’when the moon rises,’ + bee 
“ He sate down on the bed—reclined 
back, and almost instantly was fast asleep, 
With the throbbing glee of one who hag 
brought to an end a difficult and trouble, 
some enterprise, Elspat proceeded tens 
derly to arrange the plaid of the uneon. 
scious slumberer, to whom her extraya. 
gant affection was doomed to be so fatal, 
expressing, while busied in her office, her 
delight, in tones of mingled tenderness 
and triumph. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ calf of 
my heart, the moon shall arise and set to 
thee, and so shall the sun; but not to 
light thee from the land of thy fathers, or 
tempt thee to serve. the foreign prince or 
the feudal enemy! To no son of Der. 
mid shall I be delivered, to be fed like a 
bondswoman ; but he who is my pleasure 
and my pride shall be my guard and my 
protector. They say the Highlands are 
changed; but I see Ben Cruachan rear 
his crest as high as ever into the even 
sky—no one hath yet herded his kine-on 
the depth of Lochawe—and yonder oak 
does not yet bend like a willow. The 
children of the mountains. will be such as 
their fathers, until the mountains them. 
selves shall be levelled with the strath, 
In these wild forests, which used to sup+ 
port thousands of the brave, there is still 
surely subsistence and refuge left for one 
aged woman, and one gallant youth, of 
the ancient race and the ancient man 
ners,” ” . 
Elspat watches her son stretched in 
utter insensibility, that binds his brain 
till the dusk of next evening,—and 
the state of her whole being, now in tus 
mult, now in a dead sullen calm, now 
agp with ae agar 
in a very few paragraphs given witha 
fearful force, we verily belive, beyond 
the reach of any other living writer. 
“ It was near evening when Hamish 
first awoke, and then he was far from be- 
ing in the full possession either of his 
mental or bodily powers. From his vague 
expressions and disordered pulse, Elspat 
at first experienced much apprehension; 
but she used such expedients as her me- 
dical knowledge suggested ; and in the 
course of the night, she had the satisfac- 
tion to see him sink once more into 8 
deep sleep, which probably carried off the 
greater part of the effects of the drug, for 
about sun-rising she heard him arise, and 
ca)l to her for his bonnet. This she had 
purposely removed, from a fear that he 
might awaken and depart in the night- 
time, without her knowledge. 
“ ¢ My bonnet—my bonnet,’ cried Ha- 
mish, ‘ it is time to take farewell, Mo- 


inarticutately ; * bat. 
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ther, your drink was too strong—the sun ask him with a faltering voice the day of. 
js up—but with the next morning I will the week and month,’ ‘ Had you been 


still see the double summit of the ancient 
Dun. My bonnet—my bonnet! mother, 
I must be instant in my departure.’— 
These expressions made it plain that 
poor Hamish was unconscious that two 

ights and a day had passed since he had 
drained the fatal quaigh, and Elspat had 
now to. venture on what she felt as the 
almost perilous, as well as painful task, 
of explaining her machinations. 

« ¢ Forgive me, my son,’ she said, ap- 
proaching Hamish, and taking him by 
the hand with an air of deferential awe, 
which perhaps she had not always used 
to his father, even when in his moody 
fits. 

“¢ Forgive you, mother—for what ?’ 
said Hamish, laughing; ‘ for giving me a 
dram that was too strong, and which my 
head still feels this morning, or for hiding 
my bonnet to keep me an instant longer? 
Nay, do you forgive me? Give me the 
bonnet, and let that be done which now 
must be done. Give me my bonnet, or I 
go without it; surely I am not to be de- 
layed by so trifling a want as that—I, 
who have gone for years with only a strap 
of deer’s hide to tie back my hair. Trifle 
not, but give it me, or [ must go bare- 
headed, since to stay is impossible.’ 

‘* * My son,’ said Elspat, keeping fast 
hold of his hand, ‘ what is done cannot 
be recalled ; could you borrow the wings 
of yonder eagle, you would arrive at the 
Dun too late for what you purpose—too 
soon for what awaits you there. You be- 
lieve you see the sun rising for the first 
time since you have seen him set, but 
yesterday beheld him climb Ben Cruach- 
an, though your eyes were closed to his 
‘cht.’ 


3 


“ Hamish cast upon his mother a wild 
glance of extreme terror, then instantly 
recovering himself, said—‘ I am no child 
to be cheated out of my purpose by such 
tricks as these—Farewell, mother, each 
moment is worth a lifetime.’ 

“+ Stay,’ she said, ‘ my dear—my de- 
ceived son! rush not on infamy and ruin 
—Yonder I see the priest upon the high- 
road on his white horse—ask him the 
day of the month and week—let him de- 
cide between us.’ 

“ With the speed of an eagle, Hamish 
darted up the acclivity, and stood by the 
minister of Glenorquhy, who was pacing 
out thus early to administer consolation 
toa distressed family near Bunawe. 

** The good man was somewhat startled 
to behold an armed Highlander, then so 
unusual a sight, and apparently much agi- 
tated, stop his horse by the bridle, and 


where you should have been yesterday, 
young map,’ replied the clergyman, ‘ you 
would have known that it was God’s Sab-. 
bath ; and that this is Monday, the second, 
day of the week, and twenty-first of the 
month.” 

* * And this is true?’ said Hamish. 

* * As true,’ answered the surprised 
minister, ‘ as that I yesterday preached 
the werd of God to this parish.— What 
ails you, young man ?—are you sick ?-— 
are you in your right mind ?” 

“ Hamish made no answer, only re-~ 
peated to himself the first expression of 
the clergyman—‘ Had you been where 
you should have been yesterday ;’ and so 
saying, he let go the bridle, turned from 
the road, and descended the path towards 
the hut, with the look and: pace of one 
who was going to execution. The-mini- 
ster looked after him with surprise ; but 
although he knew the inhabitant of the 
hovel, the character of Elspat had not 
invited him to open any communication 
with her, because she was generally repu- 
ted a Papist, or rather one indifferent to 
all religion, except some superstitious ob- 
servances which had been handed down 
from her parents. On Hamish the Re~ 
verend Mr Tyrie had bestowed instruc. 
tions when he was occasionally thrown 
in his way, and if the seed fell among the 
brambles and thorns of a wild and uneuls 
tivated disposition, it had not yet been 
entirely checked or destroyed. There 
was something so ghastly in the present 
expression of the youth’s features, that the 
good man was tempted to go down tothe 
hovel, and inquire whether any distress 
had befallen the inhabitants, in whieh his 
presence might be consoling, and his mi- 
nistry useful. Unhappily he did not pers 
severe in this resolution, which might 
have saved a great misfortune, ashe 
would probably have become a mediator 
for the unfortunate young man; but re- 
collection of the wild moods of such Highs 
landers as had been educated after the 
old fashion of the country, prevented-his 
interesting himself in the widow and son 
of the far-dreaded robber MacTavish 
Mhor ; and he thus missed an opportu. 
nity, which he afterwards sorely repent- 
ed, of doing much good. ‘ 

“When Hamish MacTavish entered 
his mother’s hut, it was only to throw 
himself on the bed he had left, and, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Undone, undone!’ to give vent, 
in eries of grief and anger, to his deep 
sense of the deceit which had been prac- 
tised on him, and ofthe cruel predicament 
to which he was reduced. 
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0 Elspat was prepared for the first ex- 
of her son’s passion, and said to 
erself, ‘ It is but the mountain torrent, 
swelled by the thunder shower. Let us 
sit and rest us by the bank; for all its 
present tumult, the time will soon come 
when we -may pass it dryshod.’ She 
suffered his complaints and his reproach- 
es, which were, even in the midst of his 
agony, respectful and affectionate, to die 
away without returning any answer ; and 
when, at length, having exhausted all the 
exclamations of sorrow which his lan- 
guage, copious in expressing the feelings 
of the heart, affords to the sufferer, he 
sunk into a gloomy silence, she suffered 
the interval to continue near an hour 
ere she approached her son’s couch. 
) “* And now,’ she said at length, with 
a voice in which the authority of a mother 
was qualified by her tenderness, ‘ have 
you exhausted your idle sorrows, and are 
you able to place what you have gained 
against what you have lost? Is the false 
eon of Dermid your brother, or the father 
of your tribe, that you weep because you 
eannot bind yourself to his belt, and be- 
come one of those who must do his bid- 
ding? Could you find in yonder distant 
country the lakes and the mountains that 
you leave behind you here? Can you 
hunt the deer of Breadalbane in the fo- 
rests of America, or will the ocean afford 
you the silver-scaled salmon of the Awe ? 
Consider, then, what is your loss, and, 
like a wise man, set it against what you 
have won.’ 

“¢T have lost all, mother,’ replied Ha- 
mish, ‘ since I have broken my word, and 
lost my honour. I might tell my tale, 
but who, oh, who would believe me ?’ 
The unfortunate young man again clasp- 
ed his hands together, and pressing them 
to his forehead, hid his face upon the 
bed. 

» ™ Elspat was now really alarmed, and 
perhaps wished the fatal deceit had been 
left-unattempted. She had no hope or 
refuge saving in the eloquence of persua- 
sion, of which she possessed no small 
share, though her total ignorance of the 
world as it actually existed, rendered its 
energy unavailing. She urged her son, 
by every tender epithet which a parent 
could bestow, to take care for his own 
safety. 

: #* Leave me,” she said, ‘ to baffle 
your pursuers. I will save your life—I 
will save your honour—I will tell them 
that my fair-haired Hamish fell from the 
Corrie dhu (black precipice) into the gulf, 


Nov. 
of which human eye never beheld “the 
bottom. I will tell them this, and-T wit 
fling your plaid on the thorns which grow 
on the brink of the precipice that- 
may believe my words. They will be. 
lieve, and they will return to the’ Dun‘of 
the double-crest ; for though the Saxon 
drum can call the living to die, it camot 
recall the dead to their slavish standard, 
Then will we travel together far north. 
ward to the salt lakes of Kintail, and 
place glens and mountains betwixt us ‘and 
the sons of Dermid. We will visit the 
shores of the dark Jake, and my kinsmen 
—(for was not my mother of the children 
of Kenneth, and will they not remember 
us with the old love ?)—my kinsmen will 
receive us with the affection of the olden 
time, which lives in those distant glens, 
where the Gael still dwell in their noble. 
ness, unmingled with the churl Saxons, 
or with the. base brood that are their 
tools and their slaves.’ 

“ The energy of the language, some- 
what allied to hyperbole even in its most 
ordinary expressions, now seemed almost 
too weak to afford Elspat the means of 
bringing out the splendid picture which 
she presented to her son of the land in 
which she proposed to him to take reftige. 
Yet the colours were few with which she 
could paint her Highland paradise. ‘* The 
hills,’ she said, ‘ were higher and more 
magnificent than those of Breadalbane— 
Ben-Cruachan was but a dwarf to Skoe- 
roora. The lakes were broader and 
larger, and abounded not only with fish, 
but with the enchanted and amphibious 
animal which gives oil to the lamp.* The 
deer were larger and more numerous 
the white-tusked boar, the chase of which 
the brave loved best, was yet to be rou- 
sed in these western solitudes—the men 
were nobler, wiser, and stronger, than 
the degenerate brood who lived under 
the Saxon banner. The daughters of the 
land were beautiful, with blue eyes and 
fair hair, and bosoms of snow, and out of 
these she would choose a wife for -Ha- 
mish, of blameless descent, spotless fame, 
fixed and true affection, who should be in 
their summer bothy as a beam of the sun, 
and in their winter abode as the warmth 
of the needful fire.’ 

** On the mind of Hamish her eloquence 
made noimpression. He knew far better 
than she did the actual situation of the 
country, and was sensible, that, though 
it might be possible to hide himself as a 
fugitive among more distant mountains, 
there was now no corner in the High- 


* 





* The seals are considered by the Highlanders as enchanted princes. 
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jands in whieh his father’s profession 
could be practised, even if he had not 
adopted, from the improved ideas of the 
time when he lived, the opinion that the 
trade of the cateran was no longer the 
road to honour and distinction. Her 
words were therefore poured into regard- 
less ears, and she exhausted herself in 
yain in the attempt to paint the regions 
of her mother’s kinsmen in such terms 
as might tempt Hamish to accompany 
her thither. She spoke for hours, but 
she spoke in vain. She could extort no 
answer, save groans, and siglis, and eja- 
— expressing the extremity of 


* At length, starting on her feet, and 
changing the monotonous tone in which 
she had chanted, as it were, the praises 
of the province of refuge, into the short 
stern language of eager passion—‘ I am 
a fool,’ she said, ‘to spend my words 
upon an idle, poor-spirited, unintelligent 
boy, who crouches like a hound to the 
lash. Wait here, and receive your task- 
masters, and abide your chastisement at 
their hands; but do not think your 
mother’s eyes will behold it. I could 
not see it and live. My eyes have looked 
often upon death, but never upon dis- 
honour. Farewell, Hamish !—We never 
meet again.’ 

“ She dashed from the but like a lap- 
wing, and perhaps for the moment actually 
entertained the purpose which she ex- 
pressed, of parting with her son for ever. 
She would have been a fearful sight that 
evening to those who might have met her 
wandering through the wilderness like a 
restless spirit, and speaking to herself in 
language which will endure no transla- 
tion, She rambled for hours, seeking 
rather than shunning the most dangerous 
paths, The precarious track through 
the morass, the dizzy path along the 
edge of the precipice, or by the banks of 
the guifing river, were the roads which, 
far from avoiding, she sought with eager- 
ness, and traversed with reckless haste. 
But the courage arising from despair was 
the means of saving the life, which, 
(though deliberate suicide was rarely prac- 
tised in the Highlands,) she was perhaps 
desirous of terminating. Her step on 
the verge of the precipice was firm as 
that of the wild goat. Her eye, in that 
state of excitation, was so keen as to dis- 
cern, even amid darkness, the perils 
which noon would not have enabled a 
stranger to avoid. 

“ Elspat’s course was not directly for- 
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ward, else she had soon been far from the 
bothy in which she had left her spn. It 
was circuitous, for that hut was the centre 
to which her heart-strings were chained, 
and though she wandered around it, she 
felt it impossible to leave the vicinity. 
With the first beams of morning, she re- 
turned to the hut. Awhile she paused 
at the wattled door, as if ashamed that 
lingering fondness should have brought 
her back to the spet which she had left 
with the purpose of never returning ; but 
there was yet more of fear and anxiety in 
her hesitation—of anxiety, lest her fair- 
haired son had suffered from the effects of 
her potion—of fear, lest his enemies had 
come upon him ia the night. She open- 
ed the door of the hut gently, and enter- 
ed with noiseless step. Exhausted with 
his sorrow and anxiety, and not entirely 
relieved perhaps from the influence of the 
powerful opiate, Hamish Bean again slept 
the stern sound sleep, by which the In- 
dians are said to be overcome during the 
interval of their terments. His mother 
was scarcely sure that she actually dis- 
cerned his form on the bed, scarce cer- 
tain that her ear caught the sound of his 
breathing. With a throbbing heart, El- 
spat went to the fire-place in the centre 
of the hut, where slumbered, covered 
with a piece of turf, the glimmering em- 
bers of the fire, never extinguished on a 
Scottish hearth until the indwellers leave 
the mansion for ever. 

‘** Feeble greishogh,’* she said, as she 
lighted, by the help of a match, a splin- 
ter of bog pine which was to serve the 
place of a candle ; ‘ weak greishogh, soon 
shalt thou be put out for ever; and may 
Heaven grant that the life of Elspat Mac- 
Tavish have no longer duration than 
thine!’ 

‘“* While she spoke she raised the bla- 
zing light towards the bed, on which still 
lay the prostrate limbs of her son, ina 
posture that left it doubtful whether he 
slept or swooned. As she advanced to- 
wards him, the light flashed upon his 
eyes—he started up in an instant, made 
a stride forward with his naked dirk in 
his hand, like a man armed to meet,a 


-mortal enemy, and exclaimed, ‘ Stand off ! 


—on thy life, stand off!” 

**¢ It is the word and the action of my 
husband,’ answered Elspat ; ‘and I know 
by his speech and his step the son of 
MacTavish Mhor.’ 

“ ¢ Mother,’ said Hamish, relapsing 
from his tone of desperate firmness into 
one of melaneholy expostulation ; ‘ oh, 





* Greishogh, a glowing ember. 
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dearest mother, wherefore have you re- 
turned hither ?” 

“* Ask why the hind comes back to 
the fawn,’ said Elspat; * why the cat of 
the mountain returns to her lodge and 
her young. Know you, Hamish, that the 
heart of the mother only lives in the bo. 
som of the child.’ - 

*** Then will it soon cease to throb,’ 
said Hamish, ‘ unless it can beat within 
a bosom that lies beneath the turfi.— 
Mother, do not blame me;; if I weep, it 
is not for myself but for you, for my suf- 
ferings will soon be over; but yours—— 
O, who but Heaven shall set a boundary 
to them !’ 

“‘ Elspat shuddered and stepped back- 
ward, but almost instantly resumed her 
firm and upright position, and her daunt- 
less bearing. 

“¢ T thought thou wert a man but even 
now,” she said, ‘and.thou art again a 
child. Hearken to me yet, and let us 
leave this place together. Have I done 
thee wrong or injury? if so, yet do not 
avenge it so cruelly—See, Elspat Mac- 
Tavish, who never kneeled before, even 
to a priest, falls prostrate before her own 
son, and «craves his forgiveness.” And 
at once she threw herself on her knees 
before the young man, seized on his hand, 
and kissing it an hundred times, repeated 
as often, in heart-breaking accents, the 

“most earnest entreaties for forgiveness. 
* Pardon,’ she exclaimed, ‘ pardon, for 
the sake of your father’s ashes—pardon 
for.the sake of the pain with which I 
bore thee, the care with which I nurtured 
thee '!—Hear it, Heaven, and behold it, 
Earth—the mother asks pardon of her 
child, and she is refused !” 

“ Tt was in vain that Hamish endea- 
voured to stem this tide of passion, by 
assuring his mother, with the most so- 
lemn asseverations, that he forgave en- 
tirely the fatal deceit which she had prac- 
tised upon him. 

“ « Empty words,’ she said ; ‘ idle pro- 
testations, which are but used to hide 
the obduracy of your resentment. Would 
you have me believe you, then leave the 
hut this instant, and retire from a coun- 
try which every hour renders more dan- 
gerous.—Do this, and I may think you 
have forgiven me—refuse it, and again I 
call on moon and stars, heaven and earth, 
to witness the unrelenting resentment 
with which you prosecute your mother 
for a fault, which, if it be one, arose out 
of love to you.” 

*¢ Mother,’ said Hamish, ‘ on this 
subject you move me not. I will fly be- 
fore no man. If Barcaldine should send 
every Gael that is under his banner, here, 
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when you bid me fly, you may as well. 
command yonder mountain to be loosen.« 
ed from its foundations. Had I been 
sure of the road by which they are cos 
ming hither, I bad spared them the pains 


of seeking me; but I might go by the 


mountain, while they perchance came by 
the lake. Here I will abide my fate; 
nor is there in Scotland a voice of power 
enough to bid me stir from hence, and 
be obeyed.’ 

‘ ¢ Here, then, I also stay,’ said El. 
spat, rising up and speaking with assy. 
med composure. ‘I have seen my hus- 
band’s death—my eye-lids shall not 
gtieve to look on the fall of my son. But 
MacTavish Mhor died as became the 
brave, with his good sword in his right 
hand; my son will perish like the bul 
lock that is driven to the shambles by the 
Saxon owner who has bought him fora 
price.’ 
“«¢ Mother,’ said the unhappy young 
man, ‘ you have taken my life; to. that 
you have aright, for you gave it; but 
touch not my honour! It came to me 
from a brave strain of ancestors, and 
should be sullied neither by man’s deed 
nor woman’s speech. What I shall do, 
perhaps I myself yet know not; but 
tempt me no farther by reproachful 
words; you have already made wounds 
more than you can ever heal.’ 

“* It is well, my son,’ said Elspat, ia 
reply. ‘* Expect neither farther com, 
plaint nor remonstrance from me; but 
let us be silent, and wait the chance 
which Heaven shall send us,’ ‘ 

‘** The sun arose on the next morning, 
and found the bothy silent as the grave. 
The mother and son had arisen, and were 
engaged each in their separate task— 
Hamish in preparing and cleaning his 
arms with the greatest accuracy, but 
with an air of deep dejection. Elspat, 
more restless in her agony of spirit, em- 
ployed herself in making ready the food 
which the distress of yesterday had in- 
duced them both to dispense with for an 
unusual number of hours. She placed 
it on the board before her son so soon 
as it was prepared, with the words of @ 
Gaelic poet, ‘ Without daily food, the 
husbandman’s plough-share stands still 
in the furrow; without daily food, the 
sword of the warrior is too heavy for his 
hand. Our bodies are our slaves, yet 
they must be fed if we would have their 
service. So spake in ancient days the 
Blind Bard to the warriors of Fion.’ 

“ The young man made no reply, but he 
fed on what was placed before him, as if 
to gather strength for the scene which he 
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was to undergo. When his mother saw 
that he had eaten what had sufficed him, 
she again filled the fatal quaigh, and prof- 
fered it as the conclusion of the repast. 
But he started aside with a convulsive 
gesture, expressive at once of fear and 
abhorrence. 

“Nay, my son,’ she said, ‘ this time, 
surely, thou hast no cause of fear.” 

“¢ Urge me not, mother,’ answered 
Hamish; ‘or put the leprous toad into 
a flagon, and I will drink; but from that 
accursed cup, and of that mind-destroy- 
ing potion, never will I taste more !’ 

“* At your pleasure, my son,’ said 
Elspat, haughtily, and began, with much 
apparent assiduity, the various domestic 
tasks which had been interrupted during 
the preceding day. Whatever was at 
her heart, all anxiety seemed banished 
from her looks and demeanour. It was 
but from an over activity of bustling ex- 
ertion that it might have been perceived, 
by aclose observer, that her actions were 
spurred by some internal cause of pain- 
ful excitement ; and such a spectator, 
too, might also have observed how often 
she broke off the snatches of songs or 
tunes which she hummed, apparently 
without knowing what she was doing, in 
order to cast a hasty glance from the door 
of the hut. Whatever might be in the 
mind of Hamish, his demeanour was di- 
rectly the reverse of that adopted by his 
mother. Having finished the task of 
cleaning and preparing his arms, which 
he arranged within the hut, he sat him- 
self down before the door of the bothy, 
and watched the opposite hill, like the 
fixed sentinel who expects the approach 
of an enemy. Noon found him in the 
same unchanged posture, and it was an 
hour after that period, when his mother, 
standing beside him, laid her hand on his 
shoulder, and said, in a tone indifferent, 
as if she had been talking of some friend- 
ly visit, ‘ When dost thou expect them ?” 
-_“* They cannot be here till the sha- 
dows fall long to the eastward,’ replied 
Hamish ; ‘ that is, even supposing the 
nearest party, commanded by Sergeant 
Allan Breack Cameron, has been com- 
manded hither by express from Dunbar- 
ton, as it is most likely they will.’ 

“¢ Then enter beneath your mother’s 
roof onee more ; partake the last time of 
the food which she has prepared ; after 
this let them come, and thou shalt see if 
thy mother is an useless encumbrance in 
the day of strife. Thy hand, practised 
as it is, cannot fire these arms so fast as 
I can load them ; nay, if it is necessary, 
1 do not myself fear the flash or the re- 


port, and my aim has been held fatal.’ 
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“¢ In the name of Heaven, mother, 
meddle not with this matter !’ said Ha- 
mish. * Allan Breack isa wise man and 
a kind one, and comes of a good stem. 
Tt may be he can promise for our officers, 
that they will touch me with no infamous 
punishment ; and if they offer me con- 
finement in the dungeon, or death by the 
musket, to that I may not object.’ 

“*¢ Alas, and wilt thou trust to their 
word, my foolish child? Remember the 
race of Dermid were ever fair and false, 
and no sooner shall they have gyves on 
thy hands, than they will strip thy shoul- 
ders for the scourge.’ 

** © Save your advice, mother,’ said 
Hamish, sternly; ‘for me, my mind _ is 
made up.’ 

“‘ But though he spoke thus, to escape 
the almost persecuting urgency of his mo- 
ther, Hamish would have found it, at that 
moment, impossible to say upon what 
course of conduct he had thus fixed. On 
one point alone he was determined, 
namely, to abide his destiny, be what it 
might, and not to add to the breach of 
his word, of which he had been involun. 
tarily rendered guilty, by attempting to 
escape from punishment. This act. of 
self-devotion he conceived to be due to 
his own honour, and that of his country- 
men. Which of his comrades would. in 
future be trusted, if he sheuld be consi, 
dered as having broken his word, and be- 
trayed the confidence of his officers ? and 
whom but Hamish Bean MacTavish 
would the Gael accuse, for having ygri- 
fied and confirmed tbe suspicions which 
the Saxon General was well known to en- 
tertain against the good faith of the High- 
landers ? He was, therefore, bent firmly 
to abide his fate. But whether his inten- 
tion wasto yield himself peaceably into the 
hands of the party who should come to 
apprehend him, or whether he purposed 
by a show of resistance to provoke them to 
kill him on the spot, was a question which 
he could not himself have answered. His 
desire to see Barcaldine, and explain the 
cause of his absence at the appointed 
time, urged him to the one course; his 
fear of the degrading punishment, and of 
his mother’s bitter upbraidings, strongly 
instigated the latter and the more danger- - 
ous purpose. He left it to chance to de- 
cide when the crisis should arrive; nor 
did he tarry long in expectation of the 
catastrophe. 

“‘ Evening approached, the gigantic 
shadows of the mountains streamed in 
darkness towards the east, while their 
western peaks were still glowing with 
crimson and gold. The road which winds 


_ round Ben Cruachan.was fully visible from 
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the door of the bothy, When a party of 
five Highland soldiers, whose arms glan- 
ced ifi the sun, wheeled sudderily into 
sight from the most distant extremity, 
where the highway is hidden behind the 
mountain. One of the party walked a 
little before the other four, who marched 
régularly and in files, according to the 
rules of military discipline. There was 
no dispute, from the firelocks which they 
carried, and the plaids and bonnets which 
they wore, that they were a party of Ha- 
thish’s regiment, under a non-commis- 
sioned officer ; and there could be as little 
doubt of the purpose of their appearance 
on the banks of Loch Awe. 

“* They come briskly forward—’ said 
the widow of MacTavish Mhor,—‘ I 
wonder how fast or how slow some of 
them will return again. But they are 
five, and it is too much odds fora fair 
field: Step back within the hut, my son, 
and shoot from the loophole beside the 
door. Two you may bring down ere they 
quit the high road for the footpath—there 
will remain but three; and your father, 
with my aid, has often stood against that 
humber.’ 

-“ Hamish Bean took the gun which 
his mother offered, but did not stir from 
the door of the hut. He was soon visi- 
ble to the party on the high road, as was 
evident from their increasing their pace 
toarun; the files, however, still keep- 
fing together like coupled greyhounds, 
and advancing with great rapidity. In 
fajess time than would have been ac- 
complished by men less accustomed to 
the mountains, they had left the high 
road, traversed the narrow path, and ap- 
proached within" pistol-shot of the bothy, 
‘at the door of which stood Hamish, fixed 
‘Tike a statue of stone, with his firelock 
‘in his hand, while his mother, placed be- 
hind him, and almost driven to frenzy by 
‘the violence of her passions, reproached 
him in the strongest terms which despair 
could invent, for his want of resolution 
and faintness of heart. Her words in- 
creased the bitter gall which was arising 
in the young man’s own heart, as he ob- 

_served the unfriendly speed with which 
his late comrades were eagerly making 
towards him, like hounds towards the 
stag when he is at bay. - The untamed 

_and angry passions which he inherited 
from father and mother, were awakened 

. by the supposed hostility of those who 

_ pursued him; and the restraint under 

' which these passions Wad been hitherto 

héld by his sober judgment, began gra- 

ally to give way. The sergeant now 


ied to him, ‘ Hamish Bean MacTa- 
’ vish, Jay down your arms and surren- 
der.’ 
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“* Do you stand, Allan-Breaek Cantes 


ren, and command your men to stand, or. 


it will be the worse for.us all.” 

“*¢ Halt, men—’ said the sergeant, but 
continuing himself to advance. * Ha. 
mish, think what you do, and give 
your gun; you may spill blood, but you 
cannot escape punishment.’ 

“ * The scourge—the scourge—my 
son, beware the scourge,’ whispered his 
mother. 

‘*¢ Take heed, Allan Breack,’ said Ha.: 
mish. ‘1 would not hurt you willingly, 
—but I will not be taken unless you can: 
assure me against the Saxon lash.’ 

*¢ Fool!’ answered Cameron, * you 
know I cannot. Yet I will do all I can, 
I will say F met you on your return, and 
the punishment will be light—but give 
up your musket—Come on, men.’ 

* Instantly he rushed forward, ex- 
tending his arm as if to push aside the 
young man’s levelled firelock. Elspat 
exclaimed, ‘ Now, spare not your father’s 
blood to defend your father’s hearth! 
Hamish fired his piece, and Cameron 
dropped dead. All these things happen- 
ed, it might be said, in the same moment 
of time. The soldiers rushed forward 
and seized Hamish, who, seeming petri- 
fied with what he had done, offered not 
the least resistance. Not so his mother 
who, seeing the men about to put hand. 
cuffs on her son, threw herself on the 
soldiers with such fury, that it required 
two of them to hold her, while the rest 
secured the prisoner. 

“ ¢ Are you not an aceursed creature,’ 
said one of the men to Hamish, ‘ to have 
slain your best friend, who was eontri+ 
ving, during the whole march, how he 
could find some way of getting you off 
without punishment for your desertion ?” 

* ¢ Do you hear that, mother?’ said 
Hamish, turning himself as much to 
wards her as his bonds would permit; 
bat the mother heard nothing, and saw 
nothing. She had fainted on the floor of 
her hut. Without waiting for her reco- 
very, the party almost immediately began 
their homeward march towards Dunbar- 
ton, leading along with them their pri- 
soner. They thought it necessary, how- 
ever, to stay for a little space at the vil- 
lage of Dalmally, from which they dis- 
patched a party of the inhabitants to 
bring away the body of their unfortunate 
leader, while they themselves repaired to 
a magistrate to state what had happened, 
and require his instructions as to the far- 
ther-course to be pursued. . The crime 
being of a military character, they were 
instructed to march the prisoner to Dun- 
barton without delay. ' 

‘ The swoon of the mother of Hamish 
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lasted fot a length of time; the longer 
perhaps that her constitution, strong as 
it was, must have been much exhausted 
by her previous agitation of three days’ 
endurance. She was roused from her 
stupor at length by female voices, which 
cried the coronach, or lament for the 
dead, with clapping of hands and loud 
exclamations ; while the melancholy note 
of a lament, appropriate to the clan Ca- 
meron, played on the bagpipe, was heard 
from time to time. 

“‘ Elspat started up like one awaken- 
ed from the dead, and without any accu- 
rate recollection of the scene which had 

before her eyes, There were fe- 
males in the hut who were swathing the 
corpse in its bloody plaid before carrying 
it from the fatal spot. ‘ Women,’ “she 
said, starting up and interrupting their 
chant at once and their labour—‘ Tell 
me, women, why sing you the dirge of 
MacDhonuil Dhu in the house of Mac- 
Tavish Mhor ?” 

“*¢ She-welf, be silent with thine ill- 
omened yell,’ answered one of the fe- 
males, a relation of the deceased, ‘ and 
let us do our duty to our beloved kins- 
man. There shall never be coronach cried, 
or dirge played, for thee or thy bloody 
wolf-burd.* The ravens shall eat him 
from the gibbet, and the foxes and wild 
eats shall tear thy corpse upon the hill. 
Cursed be he that would sain your bones, 
or add a stone to your cairn!’ 

“* « Daughter of a foolish mother,’ an- 
swered the widow of MacTavish Mhor, 
‘ know that the gibbet, with which you 
threaten us, is no portion of our inherit- 
ance. For thirty years the Black Tree 
of the Law, whose apples are dead men’s 
bodies, hungered after the beloved hus- 
band of my heart; but he died like a 
brave man, with the sword in his hand, 
and defrauded it of its hopes and its 
fruit.’ 

“¢So shall it not be with thy child, bloody 
sorceress,’ replied the female mourner, 
whose passions were as violent as those 
of Elspat herself. ‘ The ravens shall tear 
his fair hair to line their nests, before 
the sun sinks beneath the Treshornish 
islands.” 

“ These words recalled to Elspat’s 
mind the whole history of the last three 
dreadful days. At first, she stood fixed 
as if the extremity of distress lad con- 
verted her into stone; but in a minute, 
the pride and violence of her temper, out- 
braved as she thought herself on her own 
threshold, enabled her to reply—‘ Yes, 
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insulting bag, my fair-haired boy may die, 
but it will not. be with.a white; hand—~i¢ 
has been dyed im the blood of bis enemy, 
in the best blood of a Cameron—remem- 
ber that ; and when you lay your dead in 
his grave, let it be his best epitaph, that 
he was killed by Hamish Bean for essay- 
ing to lay hands on the son of MacTavish 
Mhor on his own threshold. Farewell— 
the shame of defeat, loss, and slaughter, 
remain with the clan that has endured 
it!” 

“* The relative of the slaughtered Ca- 
meron raised her voice in reply ; but El- 
spat, disdaining to continue the objurga- 
tion, or perhaps feeling her grief likely to 
overmaster her power of expressing her 
resentment, had left the hut, and was 
walking forth in the bright moonshine, 

** The females who were arranging the 
corpse of the slaughtered man, hurried 
from their melancholy labour to look af- 
ter her tall figure as it glided away among 
the cliffs. ‘I am glad she is gone,” said 
one of the younger persons who assisted. 
* I would as soon dress a corpse where 
the great Fiend himself—God sain us— 
stood visibly before us, as when Elspat 
of the Tree is amongst us.—Ay—ay, even 
overmuch intercourse hath she had with 
the enemy in her day.’ ; 

“ ¢ Silly woman,’ answered the female 
who had maintained the dialogue with the 
departed Elspat, ‘ thinkest theu that 
there is a worse fiend on earth, or beneath 
it, than the pride and fury of an.offended 
woman, like yonder bloody-minded hag ? 
Know that biood has been as familiar to 
her as the dew to the mountain-daisy, 
Many and many a brave man has she 
caused to breathe their last for little 
wrong they had done to her or hers. But 
her hough-sinews are cut, now that her 
wolf-burd must, like a murderer as he is, 
make a murderer’s end.’ ” 


Here the Tale might have stopped, 
and it was indeed perilous on the part 
of the narrator to another catase 
trophe. Critics, we believe, haye, in 
former times, laid it down as a canon, 
that in no tragic story should there be 
more than one great, deep, sweeping, 
and consummated tragic event. And 
certainly “‘ when great events are on 
the gale,” the mind cannot endure the 
subsequent succession of others less 
impressive, awful, or terrible. But 
though the thunder-cloud may-have 
burst, and we see the dead, thats 
no reason why we should not take.an 
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degrees inspired into his very heart, 


interest in the wounded living. In 
thie case, too, Hamish and his mother, 

h both doomed, yet survive, and 
we long to follow the one to the bloody 
grave, to see the other enter the still 
more ghastly tomb of her hopeless 
sorrow. 

“It will not, we think, be denied by 
any one, that the poetry and philoso- 
phy of the above terrible scene, are 
equal to anything in the whole range of 

ic composition. Nature speaks 
in her own strongest and finest lan- 
guage, from the first incipient germ of 
wild and insane conception in Elspat’s 
mind, throughout the progress of her 
un y purpose, during and after its 
fatal accomplishment, in all the dread- 
ful dialogue between mother and son, 
and every shocking circumstance pre-~ 
ing, causing, and following from 
the perpetration of, as it seems to be, 
the inevitable crime. We see them 
both entering, as it were, a boat cast 
adrift on the stream — and hur- 
rying on—on—on—while no power on 
earth can save them—down the quick- 
ening current, till it is swept over the 
cataract into destruction. The mid- 
night urgency of Lady Macbeth for 
pes bon her husband to kill his King 
as he is sleeping beneath their own 
castle roof, is not to our minds more 
terrible than Elspat MacTavish’s sor- 
over her son, thus driving him on, 
in the blind fury of disordered reason, 
to murder and death. The wicked- 
ness of the Highland Widow drags to- 
wards her our struggling sympathy by 
the'fascination of its wildness, and the 
im which it wears of the features 
of fate. She seems in her distraction 
not merely the prophetess, but the 
stern servant of doom. Fearfully as 
she acts on another, she is herself acted 
on far more fearfully ; and we see in 
that frenzy, a Fiend within a Fiend. 
With the victim of this wild destiny 
we sympathize from beginning to end 
—seeing from the first that something 
dismal is to befall him, but without 
knowing what that may be ; or if we 
fhave a glimpsing fear of the catas- 
trophe, shutting our eyes against its 
possibility, imi hsping that _ other 
termination may befall than the ut- 
most extremity of guilt and retribu- 
tion. Despair suddenly follows the 
deception ; and the spell that is at first 
only thrown over him by his infatua- 
ted , so that we feel as if it 
might. be again flung off, is seen by 








E Now 


making him for a time the wretch the 
Fury desires him to be, and almost-as 
pitiless as herself, till with the con~ 
summation of his crime comes sudden 
remorse, and total surrendering and 
abandonment of himself to deserved 
doom. His whole nature is distract- 
ed, but in no way debased ; he first 
struggles, then yields, then inclines to 
guilt, and finally, as if pushed on by 
an invisible hand of power, leaps for~ 
ward to his fate. 

There is a grand unity in the ruling 
passion of the tale, which is never ine 
terrupted nor broken ; Elspat and Ha- 
mish are themselves two the only ac- 
tor How all we poor mortals fecl 
for each other’s agonies, widely differ- 
ent as our condition in life may be, is 
proved by the intense passion with 
which we regard the troubles of the 
inmates of a miserable Highland shiel- 
ing ! Weare just as powerfully affect- 
ed by them, as if ‘ Tragedy in so- 
lemn stole came sweeping by,” and as 
if the strife were in the hearts of the 
kings or conquerors of the earth. But 
to effect this is a triumph given but 
to transcendent genius. 

No one is heard weeping for Hamish 
Bean—no young hunter with whom he 
had chased the deer—no fair daughter 
of the Mist whom he had wooed in her 
cot beneath the correi, It seems asif 
he had had no other affections, out of 
the door of the hut of his widow-mo- 
ther. If he had, silence and oblivion 
are over them all—and when led off 
to certain death, he “ casts no longing 
lingering look behind,” the certainty 
of his fate having blinded him even to 
the mountain-tops which he had so 
often climbed, their shadows his sole 
companions. 

A military execution has been often 
described—never better than in what 
follows—although, it is obvious, that, 
after the highly pictured, passionate 
scenes etn 4 any accumulation of 
pity or terror on this the closing one, 
would have been felt to be unneces- 
sary and unnatural. 


“ Next morning as the very earlickt 
beams of sunrise saluted the grey towets 
which crown the summit of that oe ro 
and tremendous rock, the soldiers of the 
new Highland regiment appeared on the 
parade, within the Castle of Dunbarton, 
and having fallen into order, began to 
move downward by steep staircases and 
narrow passages towards the external bar- 
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rier-gate, which is at the very. bottom of 
the rocks The wild wailings of the pi- 


‘broch were heard at times, interchanged 


with the drums and fifes, which beat the 
Dead March. 

“ The unhappy criminal’s fate did not, 
at first, excite that sympathy in 
the regiment, which would probably have 
arisen had he been executed for desertion 
alone. The slaughter of the unfortunate 
Allan Breack had given a different colour 
to Hamish’s oftence ; for the deceased was 
much beloved, and besides belonged to a 
numerous and powerful clan, of whom 
there were many in the ranks. The un- 
fortunate criminal, on the contrary, was 
little known to, and scarcely connected 
with, any of his regimental companions. 
His father had been, indeed, distinguished 
for his strength and manhood ; but he was 
of a broken clan, as those names were call- 
ed, who had no chief to lead them to bat- 


tle. 

- © Tt would have been almost impossible 
in another case, to have turned out of the 
ranks of the regiment the party necessary 
for execution of the sentence; but the six 
individuals selected for that purpose, were 
friends of the deceased, descended, like 
him, from the race of MacDhonuil Dhu ; 
and while they prepared for the dismal task 
which their duty imposed, it was not with- 
out a stern feeling of gratified revenge. 
The leading company of the regiment be- 
gan now to defile from the barrier-gate and 
‘was followed by the others, each succes- 
sively moving and halting according to the 
orders of the Adjutant, so as to form three 
sides of an oblong square, with the ranks 


‘faced inwards. The fourth, or blank side 


of the square, was closed up by the huge 
and lofty precipice on which the Castle 
rises. About the centre of the procession, 
bare-headed, disarmed, and with his hands 
bound, came the unfortunate victim of mi- 
litary law. He was deadly pale, but his 
step was firm and his eye as bright as ever. 
The clergyman walked by his side—the 
coffin, which was to receive his mortal re- 
mains, was borne before him. The looks 
of his cémrades were still, composed, and 
solemn. They felt for the youth, whose 
handsome form, and manly yet submissive 
deportment had, as soon as he was distinct- 


‘ly visible to them, softened the hearts of 


many, even of some who had been actua- 
ted by vindictive feelin: t 

“ The coffin destined for the yet living 
body of Hamish Bean was placed at the 
bottom of the hollow square, about two 


' yards distant from the foot of the precipice, 


which rises in that place as steep as a stone 
wall to the height of three or four hundred 
feet. Thither the prisoner was also led, 
the clergyman still continuing by his side, 
pouring forth exhortations of courage and 
consolation, to which the youth appeared 
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to listeri: with respectful uevotion. . With 
slow, and, it scemed, almost. unwilling 
steps, the firing party entered the square, 
and were drawn up fi ‘the prisoner, 
about ten yards distant... The cl 

was now about to retire—‘* Think, my 
son,’ he said, ‘ on what I have told you, 
and let your hope be rested on the anchor 
which I have given. You will then ex. 
change a short and miserable existence 
here, for a life in which you will experience 
neither sorrow nor pain.—Is there aught 
else which you can intrust to me to execute 
for you ?” 

‘¢ The youth looked at his sleeve buttons. 
They were of gold, booty perhaps which 
his father had taken from some English 
officer during the civil wars. The clergy- 
man disengaged them from his sleeves. 

‘‘ ¢ My mother!’ he said with some ef. 
fort, ‘ give them to my poor mother !|— 
See her, good father, and teach her what 
she should think of all this. Tell her 
Hamish Bean is more glad to die than ever 
he was to'rest after the longest day’s hunt~ 
ing. Farewell, sir—farewell !’ ; 

*¢ The good man could scarce retire from 
the*fatal spot. An officer afforded him the 
support of his arm. At his last look to- 
wards Hamish, he beheld him alive and 
kneeling on the coffin ; the few that were 
around him had all withdrawn... The fatal 
word was given, the rock rung sharp to 
the sound of the discharge, and Hamish, 
falling forward with a groan, died, it may 
be supposed, without almost a sense of the 
passing agony. 

“ Ten or twelve of his own company” 
then came forward, and laid with solemn 
reverence the remains of their comrade in 
the coffin, while the Dead March was 
again struck up, and the several companies, 
marching in single files, passed the coffin 
one by one, in order that all might receive 
from the awful spectacle the warning whieh 
it was peculiarly intended to afford. The 
regiment was then marched off the ground, 
and reascended the ancient cliff, their mu- 
sic, as usual on such occasions, striking 
lively strains, as if sorrow, or even ae 
thought, should as short a while as possi’ 
be the tenant of the soldier’s bosom.” 


Where was the frantic mother, and 
what was she doing, that she was not 
present at the execution? Mili 
justice is swift ; and the widow of the 
cateran was not now the woman she 
once was, when, with her infant in 
her plaid, she kept pace with Mac~ 
Tavish Mhor on the breast of. the 
mountain. She was also famished with 
hunger, and greedily begging food on 
her solitary walk across the moors to 
the far-off Rock to which the Sidier 
Roy had carried her son for execution. 
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And now she is all by herself‘on the 
moors of Glen-Falloch—but let ano- 
ther voiee speak :— 


“ The minister of Glenorquliy left Dun- 
barton immediately after he witnessed 
the last scene of this melancholy catas- 

His reason acquiesced in the _. 
tice of the sentence, which required blood 
for blood, and he acknowledged that the vin- 
dictive character of his countrymen requi- 
red to be powerfully restrained by the strong 
curb of social law. But still he mourned 
over the individual victim. Who may ar- 
raign the bolt of Heaven when it bursts 
among the sons of the forest ? yet who can 
refrain from mourning, when it selects for 
the object of its blighting aim the fair stem 
of a young oak, that promised to be the 

of the dell in which it flourished ? 
using on these melancholy events, noon 
found him engaged in the mountain passes, 
by which he was to return to his still dis- 
tant home. 
’ Confident in his knowledge of the 
country, the clergyman had left the main 
road, to seck one of those shorter paths, 
which are only used by pedestrians, or by 
men like the minister, mounted on the 
small, but sure-footed, hardy, and saga- 
cious horses of the country. -The place 
which he now traversed, was in itself 
gloomy and desolate, and tradition had 
added to it the terrors of superstition, by 
affirming it was haunted by an evil spirit, 
termed Cloght-dearg, that is, Redmantle, 
who at all times, but especially at noon and 
at midnight, traversed the glen, in enmity 
both to man and the inferior creation, did 
such evil as her power was permitted to 
extend to, and afflicted with ghastly terrors 
those whom she had not license otherwise 
to hurt. 

“ The minister of Glenorquhy had set 
his face in opposition to many of these su- 
wurpe which he justly thought were 

ved from the dark ages of Popery, per- 
haps even from those of Paganism, and 
unfit to be entertained or believed by the 
Christians of an enlightened age. Some of 
his more attached parishioners considered 
him as too rash in opposing the ancient 
faith of their fathers; and though they 
honoured the moral intrepidity of their 
pastor, they could not avoid entertaining 
and ye fears, that he would one 
day fall a victim to his temerity, and be 
tern to pieces in the glen of the Cloght- 
dearg, or some of those other haunted 
wilds, which he appeared rather to have 
a pride and pleasure in traversing alone, 
_ @a the days and hours when the wicked 
spirits were supposed to have especial 
power over man and beast. 
ite These legends ee conte = mind of 

c , and, solitary as he was, a 
eetsacioly anil shaded his cheek, as he 
thought of the inconsistency of human na. 
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ture, and reflected how many brave men, 
whom the yell of the pibroch wonld have 
sent headlong against fixed bayonets, ag 
the wild bull rushes on his enemy, might 
have yet feared to encounter those vision. 
ary terrors, which he himself, a man of 
peace, and in ordinary perils no way re. 
markable for the firmness of his nerves, 
was now risking without hesitation. 

** As he looked around the scene of deso. 
lation, he could not but acknowledge, in 
his own mind, that it was not ill chosen 
for the haunt of those spirits, which are 
said to delight in solitude and desolation. 
The glen was so steep and narrow, that 
there was but just room for the meridian 
sun to dart a few scattered rays upon ‘the 
gloomy and precarious stream which stole 
through its recesses, for the most part in 
silence, but occasionally murmuring sul» 
lenly against the rocks and large stones, 
which seemed determined to bar its farther 
progress. In winter, or in the rainy sea. 
son, this small stream was a foaming tor. 
rent of the most formidable magnitude, 
and it was at such periods that it had torn 
open and laid bare the broad-faced and 
huge fragments of rock, which, at the sea- 
son of which we speak, hid its course from 
the eye, and seemed disposed totally to in- 
terrupt its course. ‘ Undoubtedly,’ thought 
the clergyman, ‘ this mountain rivulet, 
suddenly swelled by a water-spout, or 
thunder-storm, has often been the cause of 
those accidents, which, happening in the 
glen called by her name, _ been as- 
cribed to the agency of the Cloght-dearg,’ 

** Just as this idea crossed his mind, he 
heard a female voice exclaim, in a wild 
and thrilling accent, ‘ Michael Tytie— 
Michael Tyrie!’ He looked round in ag- 
tonishment, and not without some fear. 
It seemed for an instant as if the Evil 
Being, whose existence he had disowned, 
was about to appear for the punishment of 
his incredulity. This alarm did not hold 
him more than an instant, nor did it pre- 
vent his replying, in a firm voice, * Who 
calls—and where are you ?’ 

* ¢ One who journeys in wretchedness, 
between life and death,’ answered the 
voice ; and the speaker, a tall female, a 
peared from among the fragments ofr 
which had concealed her from view. 

“As she approached more closely her 
mantle of bright tartan, in which the red 
colour much predominated, her stature, 
the long stride with which she advanced, 
and the writhen features and wild eyes 
which were visible from under her cureh, 
would have made her no inadequate repre- 
sentative of the spirit which gave name,to 
the valley. But Mr Tyrie instantly knew 
her as the Woman of the Tree, the widow 
of Mac-Tavish Mhor, the now ehildless 
mother of Hamish Bean. I am not sare 
whether the minister would not have endp- 
red the visitation of the Cloght-dearg herself 
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rather than the shock of Elspat’s presence, 
Fe amg crime and her misery. He. 
drew up his horse instinctively, and stood 
endeavouring to collect his ideas, while 
a few paces brought her up to his horse’s 


head. 

«¢ ¢ Michael Tyrie,’ said she, ‘ the fool- 
ish women of the Clachan* hold thee as a 
God—be one to me, and say that my son 
lives! Say this, and I too will be of thy 
worship—I will bend my knees on the 
seventh day in thy house of worship, and 
thy God shall be my God.’ 

“© Unhappy woman,’ replied the cler- 

» © man not pactions with his 
Maker as with a creature of clay like him- 
self. Thinkest thou to chaffer with Him, 
who formed the earth, and spread out the 
heavens, or that thou canst offer aught of 
homage or devotion that can be worth ac-« 
ceptance in his eyes ? He hath asked obe- 
dience, not sacrifice ; patience under the 
trials with which he afflicts us, instead of 
vain bribes, such as man offers to his 
changeful brother of clay, that he may be 
moved from his purpose.” 

‘© Be silent, priest !’ answered the des- 

woman; ‘ speak not to me the 
words of thy white book. Elspat’s kindred 
were of those who crossed themselves and 
knelt when the sacring bell was rung ; and 
she knows that atonement can be made on 
the altar for deeds done in the field. Elspat 
had once flocks and herds, goats upon the 
cliffs; and cattle in the strath. She wore 
gold around her neck and on her hair— 
thick twists, as those worn by the heroes 
ofold. All these would she have resign- 
ed to the priest—all these ; and if he 
wished for the ornaments of a gentle lady, 
or the sporran of a high chief, though they 
had been great as Macallanmore himself, 
MacTavish Mhor would have procured 
them if Elspat had promised them. Elspat 
isnow , and has nothing to give. But 
the Black Abbot of Inchaffray would have 
bidden her scourge her shoulders, and ma- 
cerate her feet by pilgrimage, and he would 
have granted his pardon to her when he 
saw that her bl had flowed, and that 
her flesh had been torn. These were the 
priests who had indeed power even with 
the most powerful—they threatened the 
great men of the earth with the word of 
their mouth, the sentence of their book, 
the blaze of their torch, the sound of their 
sacring bell. The mighty bent to their 
will, and unloosed at the word of the priests 
those whom they had bound in their wrath, 
and set at liberty, unharmed, him whom 
they had sentenced to death, and for whose 
blood they had thirsted. These were a pow- 
erful race, and might well ask the poor to 
kneel, since their power could humble the 
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proud. But you !—against whom are ye. 
strong, but against women who have bela: 
guilty of folly, and men who never wore 
sword? The priests of old were like the. 
winter torrent which fills this hollow val- 
ley, and rolls these massive rocks against 
each other as easily as the boy plays with’ 
the ball which he casts before him But 
you! you do but resemble the summer- 
stricken stream, which is turned aside by’ 
the rushes, and stemmed by a bush of 
sedges—W oe worth you, for there is no 
help in you!’ 

“*Theclergyman wasat noloss to conceive 
that Elspat had lost the Roman Catholic 
faith without gaining any other, and that 
she stiJl retained a vague and confused idea 
of the composition with the peer port 4 
confession, alms, and penance, and of 
extensive power, which, according to her 
notion, was adequate, if oy eee 
even to effecting her son’s safety. Com- 
passionating her situation, and allowing 
for her errors and ignorance, he answered” 
her with mildness. 

«¢ Alas, unhappy women ! would to God 
I could convince thee as easily where thou 
oughtest to seek, and art sure to find, con- 
solation, as I can assure you with a single 
word, that were Rome and all her priest~ 
hood once more in the plenitude of their 
power, they could not, for largesse or 
penance, afford to thy misery an atom of 
aid or comfort.—Elspat MacTavish, I 
grieve to tell you the news.” 

**<¢T know them without thy speech,” 
said the unhappy woman—‘ My son is 
doomed to die.’ ‘ 

« « Elspat,’ resumed the clergyman, ‘ he 
was doomed, and the sentence has been exe- 
cuted.” The hapless mother threw her 
eyes up to heaven, and uttered a shriek so 
unlike the voice of a human being, that the 
eagle which soared in middle air answered 
it, as she would have done the call of her 
mate. 

“¢ It is impossible!’ she exclaimed, 
* it is impossible! Men do not condemn 
and kill on the same day! Thou art decei- 
ving me. The people call thee holy—hast 
thou the heart to tell a mother’ she has 
murdered her only child !” 

“ © God knows,’ said the priest, the tears 
falling fast from his eyes, ‘ that were it in 
my power, I would gladly tell better ti- 
dings—But these which I bear are as cer- 
tain as they are fatal__My own ears heard 
the death-shot, my own eyes beheld thy 
son’s death—thy son’s funeral. My tongue 
bears witness to what my ears heard and 
my eyes saw.” 

“© The wfetched female her 
hands close together, and held them: up 
towards heaven like a sibyl announcing 
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war and desolation, while, in impotent yet turns; but, about midnight, ov 

rage, she od forth a tide of igue, (for they had walked far that morn, 
the deepest imprecations—‘ Base Saxon ing,) both of them fell fast Whea 
churl !” she exclaimed, ‘ vile hypocritical they awoke, which was not till after the 


j ! May the eyes that looked tamely 
on the death of my fair-haired boy be melt- 
ed in their sockets with tears, 
for those that are nearest and most 
to thee! May the ears that heard his 
-knell be dead hereafter to all other 
sounds save the screech of the raven, and 
bad tissing of the adder! May the tongue 
t tells me of his death and of my own 
crime, be withered in thy mouth—or bet- 
ter, when thou wouldst pray with thy peo- 
ple, may the Evil One guide it, and give 
voice to blasphemies instead of blessings, 
until men shall fly in terror from thy pre- 
gence, and the thunder of heaven be launch- 
ed against thy head, and “te ever thy 
cursing and accursed voice! Begone! with 
this malison.—Elspat will never, never 
again bestow so many words upon living 
Man.’ 


“ She kept her word—from that day the 
world was to her a wilderness, in which 
she remained without thought, care, or ins 
terest, absorbed in her own grief, indiffer- 
ent to everything else.’ 

«¢ Every attempt to place any person in 
her hut to take pid of her miscarried, 
through the extreme resentment with which 
she ded all intrusion on her solitude, 
or by the timidity of those who had been 
pitched upon to be inmates with the terri- 

woman of the Tree. At length, when 
Elspat became totally unable (in appear- 
ance at least) to turn herself on the wretch 
ed settle which served her for a couch, the 
humanity of Mr Tyrie’s successor sent two 
women to attend upon the last moments of 
the solitary, which could not, it was jud~ 
age far distant, and to avert the shock. 
ibility that she might perish for 

pan pr ps cieings or food, before she sunk 
under the effects of extreme age, or mortal 


y- 

* Tt was on a November evening, that 
the two women appointed for this melan- 
choly purpose, arrived at the miserable 
cottage which we have already described, 
Its wretched inmate lay stretched upon the 
bed, and seemed almost already a lifeless 

save for the wandering of the fierce 
dark eyes, which roiled in their sockets in 
a manner terrible to look upon, and seem~- 
ed to watch with surprise and indignation 
the motions of the strangers, a8 persons 
whose presence was alike unexpected and 
unwelcome. They were frightened at her 


looks ; but, assured in each or come 
they kindled a fire, lighted a candle. 
Len) food, and made other arrange- 
ments for the discharge of the duty assign- 
“a Th agreed they should 
The assistants 
watch the bedside of the sick per 


son by 





interval of some hours, the hut was empty, 
and the patient gone. They rose in terror; 
and went to the door of the cottage, which 
was latched as it had been at night. They 
looked out:into the darkness, and called 
upon their charge by her name, : The 
night-raven screamed from .the old oak 
tree, the fox howled on the hill, the hoarse 
waterfall replied with its echoes, but there 
was no human answer. The terrified wo. 
men did not dare to make any further 
search till morning should appear ; for,the 
sudden disappearance of a creature so frai} 
as Elspat, together with the wild tenor of 
her history, intimidated them from stirring 
from the hut. They remained, .therefore, 
in dreadful terror, sometimes thinking they 
heard her voice without, and at other times, 
that sounds of a different description were 
mingled with the mournful sigh of the 
night-breeze, or the dash of the cascade, 
Sometimes, too, the latch rattled, as if 
some frail and impotent hand were in vain 
attempting to lift it, and ever and anon 
they expected the entrance of their terrible 
patient, animated by supernatural strength, 
and in the company, perhaps, of some bes 
ing more dreadful than herself. Moring 
came at length. They sought brake, rock, 
and thicket in vain. Two hours after days 
light, the minister himself appeared, and 
on the report of the watchers, caused the 
country to be alarmed, and a general and 
exact search to be made through the wholg 
neighbourhood of the cottage, and the oak 
tree. But it was all in vain. Elapat Macy 
Tavish was never found, whether dead or 
alive; nor could there ever be traced the 
slightest circumstance to indicate her fate, 

“ The neighbourhood was divided cons 
cerning the cause of her disappearance, 
The credulous thought that the evil spirit, 
under whose influence she seemed to hava 
acted, had carried her away in the body ; 
and there are many who are still unwilling, 
at untimely hours, to pass the oak tree, 
beneath which, as they allege, she may 
still be seen seated according to her wont 
Others less superstitious supposed,, that 
had it been possible to search the gulf of 
the Corri Dhu, the profound deeps of the 
lake, or the overwhelming eddies of the 
river, the remains of Elspat MacTavish 
might have been discovered ; as nothing 
was more natural, considering her state of 
body and mind, than that she should have 
fallen in by accident, or precipitated here 
self intentionally into one or other of those 
places of sure destruction. The clergyman 
entertained an opinion of his own. He 
thought, that impatient of the watch which 
was placed ever her, this unhappy woman's 
instinct had taught her, as it directs various 
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ic animals, t6 withdraw herself from 
the sight of her own race, that the death» 
ight take place in some secret 
den, where, in all probability, her mortal 
relics would never meet the eyes of mor- 
tals. This species of instinctive feeling 
seemed to him of a tenor with the whole 
course of her wy tee and most like- 
ly to influence her, when it drew to a con- 
clusion.” 


_ Thus ends this harrowing tragedy 
—humble, if we consider the condi- 
tion of its two actors, high, if we con-~ 


sder their character, and the pas< 


sions that wrought their ruin. What 
the language of lowly life really is, 
ought to be ascertained before we can 
decide a question of late much agita- 
ted in philosophical criticism, to wit, 
Whether it be or be not, mainly, the 
fit language of poetry? Mr Words- 
worth holds that it is; and any man 
might well doubt the soundness of any 
opinion opposed to his on a matter 
which has necessarily been with him, 
for so long, a subject of profound me- 
ditation. That he is right in the 
main, there can, we think, be no 
doubt ; yet, perhaps, he may not have 
stated with sufficient clearness and 
ecision, of what kind of lowly life 
ne speaks, when eulogizing the struc- 
ture and spirit of its language. Sure- 
ly he who has but a limited range of 
words—a small vocabulary—and that, 
too, vitiated by imperfect conceptions, 
and by an essentially vulgar tone both 
of sentiment and thought—is not like- 
ly, even under the influence of strong- 
est passion,—which, we grant, is a 
sort of inspiration to all men,—to use 
elevated discourse, or give vent to 
many expressions that are truly im- 
pressive, pathetic, or sublime. Their 
peck on such occasions will, no 
loubt, be elevated above its usual le- 
vel,—but that is not saying much, 
since the usual level is low; and a 
poet hearing an image or a figure flow- 
far a such lips, is apt, especially 
if he has a theory which he is willing, 
or rather anxious, to believe true, to 
think such image or figure far finer 
than it really is; so that he extends 
his pleasure or admiration over the 
whole language, and persuades him- 
self that, when it is in any great de« 
gree coloured by passion, it is then, 
too, almost always poetry itself. We 
cannot bring ourselves to believe, that 
the very best language of the lower 
orders of the people in any part of 
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England—certainly riot iti Westmore- 
pom elevated, or purified; or 
vivified, or tra’ to the utmost 
it ever is by the strongest or deepest 
passion, often makes any neat ap~ 
proach to a a any ad~ 
vantage over best language 
of the higher orders, when they who 
speak are under the same inspiration. 
The best of the one is not so good as 
the best of the other ; and were we to 
sift out and winnow the chaff, and 
tares, and weeds from both, surely of 
such worthless or worse intermiature, 
the quantity belonging to the former 


would be infinitely greater. We say 
so from our own experience of the peo« 


ple; and from his own experience 
must each man, right or wrong, chiefly 
speak (for abstract reasoning here is 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive) on a 
question of this nature. 

But we believe, that in such a coun 
try asthe Highlands, and likewise many 
districts of the Lowlands of Scotland, 
the case is much otherwise, and that 
there the people under the power of 
passion do often speak poetry. The 
Gael are almost all excellent speakers 
of their own language—and that isa 
very poetical one we know ; and there’ 
is no need of pointing out the man 
circumstances of their condition which 
long ago gave, and still continue to, 
preserve among them, the superstition 
and the poetry of life. In the Low- 
lands, education has so raised the 
minds of the lower orders, that from 
every other cottage in many a parish, 
you may — a peasant, who, “ sit~ 
ting at g men’s feasts,” shall’ 
scarcely, either by his geeral de- 
meanour, or the general cast of his 
thoughts and of his feelings, and of 
his speech, show to a stranger’s eye 
or ear, that only the day before he was 
a reaper in the field, or a ploughman 
behind his share, or a shepherd on the 
hill with his flocks. That such men 
should, under the power of passion, of 
ten speak poetry, is what might be ex- 
pected, especially when we remember 
that their ‘* bosom-book” is the Bible, 
and that 
‘** The strains which once did sweet in 

Zion glide,”* 
are to them “ familiar as household 
words.” Every peasant is not a Burns, 
yet Burns has himself told us that 
many of the companions of his youth, 
what gentlemen would call wns, 
were felt by him to be his equals— 
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nay, su nor was he at all half 
as much delighted or astonished with 


the Wise Men of the East, as they were 
with him, nor did he hear from their 
lips a language new to his ear, al- 
though accent and quantity were 
pw tage and soe correct, and = 
whole easant, from its flu- 
eae 
In Jay wet ber ob nae EI- 
Hami speak eloquent- 
5 mn poetically ‘often ; nor do 
we ever feel as if either the eloquence 
or were out of time, place, 
or condition. If we can believe they 
t and felt as they are represent- 
ed to have thought and felt,—and 
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— withhold that belfef,—we 
must believe, also, that such must 
have been the structure and style of 
their speech—their native tongue be. 
ing, as all know, full of figures, and 
their national character distinguish. 
ed by great power both of Passion 
and Imagination. For the words “ na. 
tive grey,” substitute “‘ tartan,” and 
of the Highlanders of those and of 
elder days, and with most appropri- 
ate truth of Elspat and Hamish Mac. 
tavish, it may be said, in the words 
of a passage of Wordsworth, in which 
both the Poet and the Philosopher 
speak— 


Exchange the shepherd’s frock of native grey, 
For robes with regal purple tinged ; convert 
The crook into a sceptre, give the pomp 


Of circumstance, a 


here the Tragic Muse 


Shall find apt _— for her highest art. 


Amid the groves, 


neath the shadowy hills, 


The generations are prepared, the pangs, 


The internal 


pangs are ready ; THE DREAD STRIFE, 


OF POOR HUMANITY’S AFFLICTED WILL 
STRUGGLING IN VAIN WITH RUTHLESS DESTINY ! 


Having, wisely we hope, confined 
our critique to a single story, of the 
other two Tales we have only room to 
wy: that they are likewise among Sir 

alter’s very happiest productions. 
*‘ The Two Drovers’ is a mere evolve< 
ment or developement of what may be 
supposed to have been the real cir- 
cumstances of a melancholy case of 
murder, which many years ago was 
tried at Carlisle ; | the very charge 
of the judge to the jury, almost “in 
totidem verbis,” is given, with some 
few touches of more solemn and pa- 
thetic eloquence than are to be found 
in the real and original charge, fine as 
it was, and coming as it did from the 
lips of a most eminent and remarka- 
ble man. The tone of the Tale is 
more subdued and less imaginative— 
pitched on a lower key—than that of 


the “* Woman of the Tree.” But it 
arrests and rivets the reader to itself 
during its whole progress, and the cae 
tastrophe is terrible. 

‘¢ The Surgeon’s Daughter” fills 
the whole second volume ; and to 
readers in general, will, we believe, be 
the most interesting of the series—for 
with much of the high imagination 
and strong passion of the “* Woman 
of the Tree,” much of the more home- 
ly interest of the “‘ Two Drovers,” it 
combines strong attractions of quite a 
different kind—great variety of incie 
dent, extraordinary, yet not incredible 
adventure, numerous fluctuations of 
fortune, unexpected, yet natural cae 
tastrophes—and, in short, much of 
the common concerns of this world, 
with even more of the wild and won 
derful. 
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Rictlurda. By Uso Foscvlo. “oA 


HORA ITALICA, 


No. V. 


Riccrarpa. By Uco Foscoto. 


No living Italian author should be 
so well known to the British public as 
Ugo Foscolo. Not only has he ap- 
peared before them as a patriot, a 
novelist, a poet, and a critic, but he 
has for years found his home in the 
metropolis of these islands. Although 
not quite aspiring to the rank, style, 
and title of a lion, he has figured at 
the evening reunions, distinguished by 
the imposing denomination of ‘ The 
Blues ;’ and has expounded to morn- 
ing audiences, tinged with the same 
cerulean hue, the most abstruse and 
recondite beauties of Dante’s Divina 
Commepia. Yet notwithstanding all 
this celebrity, his tragedy of Riccian- 
DA, written and published in the very 
midst of us, is, we apprehend, wholly 
unknown to the mere English reader. 
This unhappy. state of ignorance we 
are about partially to relieve, by an 
analysis of the piece, interspersed, as 
usual, with extracts ; a notice, to which 
it is entitled by the possession of con- 
siderable poetical merit, conjoined to 
much of Alfieri’s energy ; at the same 
time that it affords no unapt illustra- 
tion of the taste for bloodshed and 
horrors, with which, in a former Num- 
ber, we taxed the Italian drama ; inas- 
much as the Protagonista, who, pre- 
vious to the rising of the curtain, has 
poisoned one of his nephews, labours 
throughout the five acts to destroy a 
eal nephew, together with the fa- 
ther of both, his half-brother ; and 
proving unsuccessful, solaces his dis- 
appointment by murdering his own 
daughter and himself. Those persons, 
if any such there be, for whom this is 
not sufficiently tragical, must have ap- 

tites, indeed, insatiate of mimetic 

isasters. 

The scene is laid at Salerno, during 
the period when the Normans, first 

ing Neapolitan ground, offered 
their mercenary services to the differ- 
ent princes republics, whose in- 
terminable feuds then, and long af- 
terwards, incessantly distracted Italy. 


Such, it may be remembered, was the * 


course pursued through many years 
by those bold adventurers, ere, fur« 
Vor. XXII. 


ther profiting by those broils, they 
subjugated the masters they had first 
served, and made themselves lords of 
the southern portion of the country. 
The fable of the play appears to be 
aoa: Lepecenarg We shall briefly nar- 
rate the events supposed to have pre- 
ceded its opening, conceiving that, in 
a mere sketch like the present, such 
an inartificial method facilitates the 
comprehension of the extracts given. 
To gather the needful information 
easily from the dialogue, seems to ree 
quire the whole piece. 

Tancred, Prince of Salerno, beco- 
ming a widower, espoused a second 
wife—whilst Guelfo, his only son by 
his first marriage, was absent in the 
Holy Land upon a crusade—and died, 
leaving by this second union another 
son, Averardo, to whom he bequeathed 
a share of his principality. ‘The me 
naces of Guelfo, upon receiving the 
intelligence of this division of his pas 
trimony in favour of the half-blood, 
terrified Averardo into flight, prior to 
the arrival of the dreaded elder bro 
ther. In exile, the despoiled younger 
prince married, became the father of 
two sons, and, impelled by parental af~ 
fection, claimed his inheritance. Guele 
fo, then likewise a father, fiercely re« 
fused, taxing him with illegitimacy. 
War was in consequence carried on 
during many years between the bro« 
thers, and cost Guelfo both his sons. 
Upon the occurrence of an interval of 
truce, Averardo’s son Guido visited 
Salerno with pacific overtures, fell in 
love with Ricciarda, now the only 
child of Guelfo, and gained her affec- 
tions in return ; whereupon Averardo 
proposed to settle all fraternal disputes 
by the marriage of the young lovers. 
Guelfo gave a feigned assent, and 
Guido’s brother repaired to Salerno 
to witness the celebration of the nup- 
tials, when Guelfo, who had flattered 
himself that Averardo likewise would, 
by attending the solemnity, have put 
himself into his power, attempted to 
poison both his nephews at a banquet. 
But Ricciarda, boldly interposing to 
save her a Sar father cffect- 

4 











He 
ed only half hts purpose. This fla~ 
gitious deed, of course, rekindled the 
war; and at the opening of the tra« 
gedy, we find Averardo, with an army 
of Bavarians, besieging Salerno, whilst 
Guido is secreted within the castle, 
in the chapel, or rather, perhaps, in a 
vault underneath it. 

The first scene introduces to us 
Guido, and Corrado, his friend, and 
his father’s best warrior, who is en- 
deavouring to persuade the concealed 
prince to issue from his hiding-place, 
and take part in the final battle, which 
is to avenge all Guelfo’s past enormi- 
ties, and to prevent his perpetrating 
more. Guido refuses to stir, whilst 
Ricciarda is exposed to danger, and 
asserts, that her perils will be only 
increased by Averardo’s victory, as 
Guelfo, if exasperated by defeat, will 
assuredly rather murder his daughter, 
than suffer her to become his. Corra< 
do proposes to delay the assault until 
Guido can find means to carry off Ric- 
ciarda to his father’s camp ; and the 
unhappy lover replies, that although 
im such a scheme lies his only hope, he 
dares not even suggest it to the ten- 
derly-impassioned, but scrupulously 
virtuous and dutiful daughter. He 
then urges his friend to depart ere 
daylight cuts off his retreat, and di- 
rects him along some outlet from the 
vaults, by which Corrado had proba- 
bly come, as well as he himself before 
him, and with which Guelfo likewise 
afterwards appears to be well acquaint 
ed, although he had somewhat unac- 
countably left it open. Guido, remain- 
ing alone, laments his fate, in being 
compelled to lurk like a traitor in his 
ancestral mansion, not daring even to 
wear a sword, or any weapon save a 
hidden dagger, presented to him by 
Guelfo, when perfidiously offering him 
friendship and Ricciar He then 
says he will retire to his vile asylum, 
as the morning is now too far advan 
eed to allow of his mistress’s ventu- 
ring to seek him. Whilst he speaks, 
Ricciarda herself, pale and breathless, 
rushes in, exclaiming that she had be- 

' lieved him gone, and probably killed. 
He replies,— 
Slaughter’d to fall, but for thy sake I 
fear ; 
But couldst thou, maiden mine, ever be- 
lieve 
J should go hence ? 
Ricciarda. Gompassionately yielding 
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To my entreaties, I must hope thou'lt 


go— 
Now I believed, and at the thought still 
tremble, 
To death thou ran’st. I, from my cham. 
ber’s height, ; 
Bebeld a warrior, in dark armour clad, 
With difficulty wade the depth of water 
That girds the castle. When the bank he 


reach’d, 

His pathway with his sword, through all 
the guards, 

Opening, he climb’d the steep, and from 
the walls 

Down-springing, disappear’d—I deem'd 
it thee ; 

For who, thyself excepted, thus should 
fly ? 

Hither I rush’d, and missing thee, had 
hasten’d 

To ascertain if thou unharm’d had'st 
fall’n, 


Or to have gather'd thine expiring sigh. 

Guid. Another perish’d on that spot, 
if Heaven 

Preserved him not in pity to my father! 
Ric. Another here with thee? 
Guid. Corrado came 

Secretly hither, to the camp te lead me. 

How should I listen? Long he nought 


obtain’d 

But silence; then laments, and angry 
words— 

If slaughter’d, tears, endless as vain, are 
his! 

Ric. Me miserable! From my sight to 

lose thee 

Is thought so bitter that ‘tis scarce sur- 
pass’d 

By the dire certainty, that here remain- 
ing 

Thou diest. I hoped, indeed, once more, 
once only 


To see thee. I, thy faithful single guide, 
*Midst swords and darkness, from ‘the 
thousand snares 
Besetting thee to extricate thy steps, 
Bid thee farewell, and never more—— 
Guid. Oh, weep 
For ever on my bosom, and less bitter 
Shall prove thy tears. 
Ric. Distant from thee, these tears 
That speaking wellnigh choke mine ac- 
cents—distant 
Shall they less bitter prove—for then at 
least 
I, weeping, need not tremble lest they 
flow 
Mingled with thy heart’s blood, shed, 
(woe is me!) 
Upon my mother’s ashes—by my father. 
Guid. Not ev’n a single hour to weep 
o'er me 
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Would he allow thee. Unto me if cruel, 

Fear’st thou he should tow’rds thee prove 
merciful ? 

That day, when me from poison thou 
preserved’st,—— 

Him from new crimes, and deeper in- 
famy,— 

Thou took’st upon thyself a load of guilt 

Ne’er to be pardon’d—only in the hope 

My love may blunt the sword of Ave- 
rardo, 


Only to master me, he spares thy life ; 

For ever in. thine undissembling count’- 
nance 

He marks that thou, despite his mandate, 
lov’st me, 

Notes it in his black records, and, with 
blood, 

Some day will blot it out. Thine every 
act, 

Thine every tear. or gesture, even thy 
voice, 

Thy silence, shall confirm the dark decree, 

When he, perchance, remembers he’s a 
father. 

Ric. That oft, and pitifully, he remem- 

bers. . 

As much as one hating himself can love, 

He loves me, and his fury thus is tem- 
per’d ; 

His crimes he publishes to all ; the pangs 

That wring his heart, from all, save me, 
conceals, 

I only, when his bandit guards them- 
selves 

Are sleeping, hear him through his 
empty palace 

Wander, then, dreading solitude, call me 

His guide ; then, after lengthen’d pause, 

’ invoke 

His ancestors and death, his wife, his 
sons.—— 

_ — he never speaks ; Not only 


Yields him not consolation, as to us, 

He leaves him desperate of pardom 
Oh! 

Upon the altar of his secret chamber 

With what strange pray’rs, what threats 
mingled with tears, 

Heav’n he terrifically outrages! 

And trembles, groans, and shuddere.— 

Wretched father! 

This very day, to battle whilst aloud 

He challenges, I know that in despair 

He rushes to the fight, with this sole 
hope, 

His terrors to escape when in the grave. 

Judge if I must not weep for him. Dis- 
trust 

Tow’rds me he feels, I own it, as tow’rds 
all: 


Even himself he dreads; and lo= am 
4 guilty. 


Ricoiarda. By Ugo Fosoola. 573 


Guid. Of loving me? 
Ric. No, Guido; love fur thee 
TI ne’er deem'd criminal, Long ere my 
father 
To ae had vainly promised me, since 
rst , 
Thou aga and in thy youthful 


P 

And generosity I saw thee, Guido, 

Thou know’st I loved thee; and in si- 
lence long 

My bosom burn’d with all its native fire; 

I, uncomplaining, wept for thee, and 
loved thee, 

As a sad solitary maid, who finds 

In love her only solace, knows to love ; 

But guilt ne’er deem’d it. When the 
dire assurance 

Of separation came, I loved thee more. 

I love thee still; to thee am I united 

In love eternal, lofty, innocent. 

If therefore guilty—of thy heart, per- 
chance, 

Unworthy — 
Guid. Thou unworthy of my heart ?= 
My spur to virtue, and my bright example 
Art thou! Did I not tremble to offend 
thee, 

Believ'st thou I could limit thus my hopes 

To dying with thee? I a useless sword 

Now wear, that thou mayst ne’er con- 
ceive remorse 

For loving one who ‘gainst thy father 
wars. 

I, for thine honour’s sake, am mute, nor 
hope 

What most I wish.—A thousand times 
my lips 

I open, and in painful silence close. 

Ric. Too well I understand, and I will 

dare 

The first to speak. ——-By day, by night, 
the thought, 

Tempting and strong, with thee to fiy 
my father, 

Allures my heart, and more than by my 
father, , 

His danger, or his miserable state, 

*Tis check’d by love for thea. Disho- 
nour’d consort : 

Of an unnatural child thus wouldst thou 


be; 

To Averardo a detested daughter 

Wouldst give, and of a race accurst, 
disdain’d, 

Should I be mother——I unhappy ! 
Thou, 

Even thyself, perchance, mightst learn to 
fear 

That she should know her husband to 
deceive, 

Her father who deceived. Of such de- 
ceit 

I've thought too surely. But I'll expiate 
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The crime, robbing myself and thee of 


hope, 

Swearing that never shalt thou by such 
means ‘ 

Preserve me. Ever shall my heart be 
thine; 

My life I trust to Heav’n ; if’tis desired— 

At least my latest sigh in innocence 


I'll give thee, But far more than me 


stand’st thou 
Beneath the threatening axe. Hear'st 
thou? He comes! 
Guid. The trampling of arm’d men— 
Ric. He comes! Oh fly! 
Guid. For ever, ever fy? Unworthy 
life! 
Death were less hateful. 
Ric. Guido mine, have pity 
Upon my pangs. To breathe one last 
farewell 


Hither at night I'll come. Now fly! 


Guido complies, retiring to his place 
of concealment as Guelfo enters with 
his guards. The tyrant taunts his 
dau. hter first with prematurely seek- 
ing himself amongst the family tombs, 
and next with having there received 
her lover, who has been seen, he says, 
making his escape over the walls; to 
all which Ricciarda answers with sub- 
missive and deprecating filial respect. 
He then commands the instant exe- 
cution of those amongst his guards 
who had thus suffered a single man 
to overpower and pass them. Ricci- 
arda earnestly implores him not to 
hazard provoking those faithless mer- 
cenaries, who are their only defenders ; 
and her father, although he expresses 
sovereign contempt for men who sell 
their allegiance, orders a large dona- 
tive to be distributed to the rest of 
the troops. Guelfo then withdraws, 
bidding Ricciarda follow him ; for no 
very apparent reason, except that it is 
time the first Act should conclude. 

The second Act opens with Guelfo’s 
return to the chapel, attended, as 
wheh he quitted it, by his daughter 
and his Norman guards. He thus 
addresses the Captain of the latter— 


Uberto, with thy Normans, cross the 
bridge, 
And to the envoy of mine enemy 
Say, he unarm’d must come. Thou wilt 
remain 
The hostage for his safety. 
{Exeunt Userto and Guards. 
Painfully 
Dissembling, did 1 strive when last we 
met 





[Now 
To rule the anger bursting in my bosom. 


Too well thou knew’st, I saw’t, who’ 


fled at dawn. 
Whether he spoke with thee I ne’er shall 
learn, 
And therefore tremble. But that to se. 
duce thee 
He came, and failing there, attempts’ 
new arts, 
Is certain, from the embassy of peace 
His father now dispatches from the field, 
1 would not hear him, did I not resolve ; 
Thou shouldst with me reply. 
Ric. What can I answer, 
My lord, save thy denial ? 
Guel. Not alone 
Thus shalt thou speak, but here, upon 


the ashes 
Of thy lost, sainted mother, shalt thou 
swear it. 
Shouldst thou refuse, justly may I ab. 
hor thee. 
Ric. To me unhappy, were thy just 
abhorrence ; 
The consummation of my wretched- 
ness! 
And haply of thine own. Father, at 
times 


It still consoles thee to perceive that I 
Thy pity merit. 
Guel. Far less miserable, 

Far less, would be my life, loved I not 
thee ; 

Less guilty too, wert thou not guilty 
first 

Of loving secretly whom most I loath; . 

To whon; only to satisfy my doubts, 

1 feign’d to wed thee Thou, rejoicing 
then, 

Already in thy thought forsook’st thy 
father, i 

Delightedly flew’st to the son of him, 

Whom a false step-mother as brother. 
gave me ; 

Who from my dying, doting father stole 

Half mine inheritance; such war who 
waged 

Against me, as deprived thee of two 
brothers. ——— 

And never, to revenge myself, or lure 

To fratricide his hand, I saw him— 
Never ! 

Thy joy was mortal poison to my heart; 

I sought to recompense thy base se- 
ducer—— 

Thou sav’dst him !——-To the shame of 
the attempt, 

To threats retributive a prey I live, 

And to my fears that thou shouldst fly 
me.—Judge 

How dark mistrust, unbless’d paternal 
love, 

Pity for mine own sufferings, wrath, but 
chiefly 
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My slow uncertain vengeance, rend my 
* soul 

With horrid warfare——Often arm my 
‘hand 

Against thy heart, as often from mine eyes 

Wring tears ;—thou seest them, and with 
_ rage and shame 

] shudder,—Of escape one single chance 

Hast thou, (not I, who cannot fly my- 


self, 
One single chanee ; if forfeited to day, 
Like me abandon hope. 
Ric. Lost were my hopes 
When cruel to thyself thou grew’st.— 
But love, 
Whilst innocent, brought sorrow upon 
me. 
Hope was mine error, and I own its 
guilt, = 
Criminal and unhappy if I made thea 
But twas unwittingly I sinn’d. Alas! 
I trusted that my nuptials should bring 
peace, 
Quelling such wars; I trusted to have 
seen 
Unnatural fraternal enmities 
Allay’d. Of progeny fitted to sway 
Thy sceptre and thy sword, if beaven 
deprived thee, 
And thou’rt with stranger heirs beset, I 
trusted 
That I perchance might gladden thee 
with offspring, 
And see thy dwelling of these purchased, 
false, 
Barbarian weapons—for our terror more 
Than our protection wielded—clear’d. 
Nor yet, 
Wert thou so will’d, wholly were these 
fond hopes 
Extinguish’d., Thou, from thine own 
tenderness 
For that unhappy daughter whom thou 
deem’st 
Thy sufferings’ guilty cause, mayst well 
conclude 
How Averardo loves an only son, 
Exposed to great and ceaseless dangers 
He 
Now haply sues for peace, of injuries 
Forgetful; of that general peace might 
Guel. By love and nuptials dream’st 
thou to appease 
Such hatred? Love to princes ever gives 
Usurping rights, and hidden arms t’ en- 
force them. 
Thee, love had dragg’d ’mongst those who 
for thy sceptre 
And blood are panting ; thou eternally, 
Poor oe a hostage and a slave hadst 
en, 
Vainly perchance of those iniquitous, 
Once more thy dying parent to behoid 
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Hadst thou implored ; perchance. hadst 
not even lived : 

To raise my tomb. I am compell’d to 
fear, 

And therefore must abhor them ;. must 
abhor, ' 

As I have injured them; as by their 
pardon 

I were dishonour’d. Me they. needs 
must hate; 

Let them! So none contemn, let human 
kind 

Hate me, and tremble whilst they make 
me tremble !—- 

Peace, from such hatred springing, must 
be treacherous, 

Peace Guido brought, and thus seduced 
thy heart! 

Shall I give peace to others, I, who never, 

Perchance not in the graye, can hope 
it? Once, 

I too once fed upon such flattering hopes ! 

But ’twas when through my breast sweet- 
ness and joy 

Thy glances shed; thou then wast inno- 
cent: 

Thy tears provoked me not, nor in thine 
eyes 

Didst thou compel me then to seek dark 
hints 

Of cruelty, to dread thy perfidy. 

Wert thou at least more guilty !—But 
away ! , 

Let Alps and seas divide us—Fly ! More 
horrid 

Should prove perchance my dreary soli- 
tude, 

Against myself alone shall I be forced 

To tyrannize. This night for Brittany 

Thou sail’st, the consort of the Count, 
ere he, 

Apprised of our misfortunes and our 
crimes, 

Repent of having woo'd thee. But thou 
first 

Shalt on these ashes, in the Envoy’s pre- 
sence, 

Renounce thy love, swear hate like mine 
to Guido. 

Ric. Hate like to thine? And here, 

where oft to Guido ‘ 

Eternal love I swore ? Thou heard’st me, 
mother ! 

And if in Heaven the miserable days 

Allotted to thy daughter thou foresaw’st 


Thou haply in her vows rejoiced’st. Fa- 

Parted ‘oom Guido, since such is thy 

Vl a." ever weep with thee. Such 

I wilt - my fault if thou man- 
kind 
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Abhorr'et, and tiv'st of hope, thyself, and 


. God, 

Bereft.. With thee I'll weep; amidst 
the bitter, 

Dark, lonely days thou lead’st, shalt thou 
at times 

Find comfort in thy daughter’s tears— 
‘Thou oft 

Hast proved it—If for other cause I 
weep, 

Thou — not see it—who, if not my- 
self, 

Shall, watching, praying, with repentant 
moans, 

Upon thy lead Heav’n’s clemency im- 
plore? 

Who save thee from despairing death ? 

Guel. Thou only 

Compellest me to weep—And who art 

tho 


uy, 
That I for thee from fiercest wrath should 
melt 
To pity? Tears enflame my rage anew, 
That well thou know’st. Go weep alone, 
alone 
Until I summon thee, consult thy reason. 
Then, not lamenting, but in princely 
guise, 
Be heard of him who comes. Thy words 
shall guide 
Mine actions’ course, Begone! 
[2x Ricctranpa.—Enter Avz- 
BARDO, CoRRADO, and GUARDS, 
Judge from the place 
Where I receive thee, how I wait thy 
message. 
Aver. The monuments of all thine an- 
cestors 
I eee; my lord, their ashes shall rejoice, 
If with thy brother—- 
Guel. Brother I ne’er had. 
I know that, whilst in Palestine my blood 
Was streaming, Tancred steop’d to se- 
cond nuptials, 
And halved my realm, him to enrich, his 


son 
Whom he believed. Further, I know 
the stripling, 

In arms unpractised, fled to Germany 
At my return, and since, for thirty years, 
Calling me brother, wages war against 


me, 
And of my kingdom, children, honour, 
stri 


ves 
To rob me. Now th’ assassin of his sons 
He loudly names me, swearing from my 
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T expel me. If such deed I did, 1 

If I took vengeance,—lo, in arms 
vengeance 

I meet. If falsely charged, for cal 

So infamous, must high revenge be ming, 

Beyond all other stain would exculpation 

Dishonour me; shame on the venga 
rest ! 

Then how may peace be offer’d or tt. 
cepted 

Whilst he of injuries to his blood com. 
plains, 

Unto mine honour I? 

4ver. Thine accusations 

Are fraught with arguments of peace= 
an exile 

My sovereign fled, when menacing thou 
cam’st 

Tn arms from Asia. If unjustly Tanered 

*Twixt you his realm divided, that I know 
not; 

But more unjust were surely Averardo, 

Had he to beggary resign’d his sons, 

Of their ancestral heritage deprived. ~ 

And never, till a father’s name he bore, 

Ask’d he his right. By thee with arms 
opposed, 

His claim he too in arms enforced : if fell 

Thy sons,—’twas in the field; a sepu- 
chre, 

And fame are theirs. He conquer'd 
and thou reignest : 

Is this no argument for peace ? 

Guel.. To name it 
Isargument for war. Boldly thou speak'st 

and craftily. 

Aver. Boldly, though Averardo 
Might deem too little so, not.craftily. 
Hear me. 

Guel. But who art thou? 

Aver. Corrado I, 

Erst Emperor Henry’s warrior. 
Guel. In thine aspect 
I saw the Ghibelline.* A daring warrior; 
But from report I had believed thee 
younger. 

Now answer—when in peace our faiths 
were pledged, 

Was not a horrid ambush laid for me? 

Guido debased Ricciarda’s lofty heart, 

As his son’s bride ere Averardo ask’ 
her; 

That if his suit I had denied, to flight 

Her weakness he might lure, then as her 
dower 

Claim, and ascend, my throna I saw 
the snare,— 
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Alas, too late therein the guilty race 
United toenmesh. Why, with his sons 


To his paternal mansions came he not, 

This Averardo ?-—I had then—at least 

Had known his face as well as heart. 

Aver. When Guido 

His heart upon a princely virgin placed 

In secret, andobtain’d her love, he sinn’d; 

He knew not then that love was criminal 

In courts, or that "tis meanness held t’ 
inflict 

A punishment not bloodstain’d. Aver- 
ard 


io 

Judged well what bitter pangs his son’s 
offence 

Would cause thee, and intent only on 
peace, 

He ask’d thy daughter’s hand. If just 
revenge 

Moved thee dissembling to assent, ro- 
venge 

Sufficient hadst thou not from him who 
died 

In Guido’s arms?—Just anguish arm’d 
the father ; 


He pauses now, constrain’d, ’mongst 
other motives, 
By love for hapless Italy. 
Guel. Say’st thou? 
Such love oft veils a treacherous intent. 
And Italy is so degraded new, 
That I not only would not champion her, 
Leaving for her my son’s blood una- 
venged, 
I'd scorn to govern her, even were it 
mine 
Her thousand paltry lords, and her more 
vile, 
More paltry populace, t’exterminate. 
4ver. Unarm’d, Italy shudders, and 
seems vile, 
Since the sword’s use to her spoil’d citi- 


zens 

Is by her lords forbidden, who, with 
arms 

Of purchased strangers girt, to battle 
rush, 

Madden’d with thirst of slaughter and of 
rapine ; 

Masking their vengeance under foreign 
rights, 

Invoking now the swords of Germany, 

Now of the Vatican the interdicts. 


The Pastor of the Church exhorts to 


peace— 
But secretly the Princes he impels 
To trample on the sceptre, unto Cesar 
By Heav’n through circling centuries 
committed. 
To crime he may incite them, not dis- 


guise 
Those crimes from the Eternal Judge of 
truth. 
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But wea Japee it us who conquers? 


anes tine alone can reap 

From sharing thus, as servants, ‘in the 
conflict 

*Twixt Cross and Throne, which against 
city, city, 

Prince = prince, and father against 

_——. to arms, inflames to endless war 

The hate of ancestors, to late descendants 

Prolonging it. Shall we with blood and 
shame 

Deluge our native land for strangers’ in- 
t’rests ? 

Abject, unwarlike, and in factions split, 

Through strangers’ quarrels, shall our 
children see her? 

Was she, then, only for “such quarrels 
prey, 

By mightiest heroes founded?—From 
the Guelphs, 

In thee who trust, take thou their hardi- 


hood ; 

Of theirs the Ghibellines will Averardo 

Deprive. At last by hands of citizens 

Conjointly brandish’d be our swords; and 
we 

In hearts of citizens new wrath, new va- 
lour, 

May soon infuse. With some few gene- 
rous hearts, 

Italy’s many hesitating Princes 

Shall we persuade to prove, not partizans, 

Or guards, or robbers, but Italian war- 
riors. 

The enterprise is arduous, perchance 

Uncertain; but even failure shall be ho- 
nour’d, 

And future ages shall with ancient names 

Rank ours. 

Guel. If Italy has once been great, 

I ask not. Now I know, and I despise 
her. 

I have no country but the throne, to that 

Nought I prefer save vengeance.—Where- 
fore talk 

Of heroes? Silence of old times is best ; 

And weaker than ourselves be our de- 
scendants : 

Others’ renown displays our abjectness. 

The future’s gates against myself I close, 

And think but of to-day. Strength to 
the Guelphs 

I give, since them you fear ; homage to 
Rome, 

Unarm’d who stands, bridling the meaner 
sort, 

I pay; my sword she blesses and re- 
spects. 

Bring’st thou no better arguments for 
peace? 

Away with thee! 
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. dwer, Thy heart if fame nor country 
May touch, at least be govern'd by self- 


love. 
Rebellious are thy bands, and scant of 
numbers ; 
Salerno’s plain is bristling with the swords 
Of fierce Bavarians, to my Lord devoted, 
For victory and booty all impatient. 
Guel. *Tis an old artifice befitting 
cowards, 
To seek to daunt an enemy with fears 
Felt for themselves. 
Aver. Yes,—Averardo fears 
For his now only son, whom frenzied 
love 
May rob him of. Thine anger for thy 
daughter 
He fears; and for himself he fears,— 
Thine aspect 
Therefore he shuus—he fears lest in thy 
. blood 
Thou shouldst compel him to imbrue his 
hand. 


Guel. That wish I, if mine own in his 


I cannot. 
Never, save dead and slain by other 
hand, 
He'll suffer me to see what is this bro- 
ther !— 


What terms does he propose? 

Aver. That thou shouldst sway 
Salerno, Ocean’s coast, and the Castella, 
Leaving him Avellin’ and Benevento; 
And thy Ricciarda be his Guido’s wife. 

Guel. Such terms must by Ricciarda, 

ere by me, 
Be sanction’d. Hither came perfidiously 
Another envoy; but—as I believe, 
Beheld her not. Her answer on this 


spot 

Thou shortly shalt receive. Meanwhile 
repose 

With thine esquire—trusting my faith. 
This way— 

Guelfo thus clears the stage, usher- 
ing his visitors, we imagine, to their 
apartment, and the curtain falls. 

Corrado, it appears, takes the oppor 
tunity thus kindly afforded him to 
seek Guido, whom, when the curtain 
rises again, we find him urging to sec 
his father, which the son reftises to 
do, as he cannot obey him in leaving 
his dangerous post. With regard to 
the interview, however, poor Guido is 
not allowed a choice, for Averardo 


speedily joins the party, and whilst 
he obieiiahen his own obligations 
to Ricciarda, through whose interven- 
tion only he is not childless, and pro- 
fesses his anxiety to insure her safety, 
- resents to his son, that did not 

is, 


uido’s, danger lame the parental 
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arm, Guclfo would even now be con 
quered, as the mercenaries, exasperated 
by the execution of their comrades, 
are hourly deserting their tyranni 

lord, and thus only can Ricciarda be 
delivered from the perils that threa: 

her. Guido ejaculates,— 


Then were his fury desperate—My Ric. 
ciarda ! 
Inevitable is, alas, thy fate! 


He now confesses that his only guik. 
ty hope had rested upon Guelfo’s suc. 
cess; and to his father’s —ae 
exclamation upon such seeming blind. 
ness, replies— o 


My hapless bride is in the tyrant’s power; 

Her love for me surpasses even mine > 

For her; but filial virtue rules her heart, 

Never whilst danger menaces her father 

Will she forsake him; nor to such-dis 
honour 

Would I induce hep. 
Guelfo, 

Homeless, unarm'd, and wretched, if she 
saw us, , 

She might perchance to a triumphant fa 
ther 

Prefer me. But I wish not the fruition 

Of hopes iniquitous as flattering. 

I loathe, I scorn them, though resistless- 
ly 

At times they seize me. 
close them, 

That thou mayst know how worthless is 
the son 

For whom thou riskest thee, and less be 
grieved, 

To thee if lost. 

Aver. Oh, rather all be lost 

So thou’rt preserved—But all with thee 
I lose, 

If from thy bosom thou excludest hope, 

If the deserted Virgin human aid 

Fears or disdains. 

Guid. Only with me to die 

Is my Ricciarda’s hope: and this last 
boon 

Alone, of love sublime as hers, I wish. 


But subdued by 


I to thee dis. 


Averardo will not belicve that any 
father, not even Guelfo, can murder 
his own child ; and he and Guido dis« 
pute the point, affectionately and pa- 
thetically, at some length; the son 
maintaining that if, in obedience to 
his father, he consents to survive Rie- 
ciarda, it will only be to die more mi- 
serably of a broken heart. The dia- 
logue is interrupted by Corrado’s an- 
nouncing the approach of Guelfo.— 
Guido retires to his place of conceal- 
ment, and Guelfo appears, leading in 
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hisdaughter, whom—without remark- 
ing upon his guests thus visiting the 
Chapel without him—he commands 
freely to give her own reply to Aver- 
ardo’s proposals. She thus obeys— 


Ric. But such reply as from his daugh- 
ter Guelfo 
Expects, thy lord from her, whom his 
son’s bride 
He had selected, and from Tancred’s 
grandchild 
All Italy. Perchance my bloodless lip 
May tremble, as, whilst speaking, from 
my heart 
Those hopes I rend that have sustain’d 
my life, 
That even now more forcibly assail, 
And dying I subdue—My lord and fa- 
ther 
Commands that I this day swear —to for- 
get 
Prince Guido———— 
Guelf. To abhor him. 
Ric. That I cannot, 
It lies not in my power—and if it did, 
My soul were abject. Him of mine af- 
fection 
I may not rob, who, hearing what you 


now 
Shall hear, would die of anguish. Him 
alone 
Have I e’er loved; him still, though 
hopelessly, 
I love, and his am fix’d to die. But I, 
Ere given, was taken from him. Thence 
in wars 
My father is involved; and thence such 
wounds 
Have I inflicted on his sadden’d soul, 
AsI alone may heal. I, who, forsaken 
A helpless orphan, by a sainted mother, 
To Guelfo, his sole comfort and associate 
Was left. His dying consort to his love, 


Intrusted me; to mine, her lord, with 
griefs, 
Secret and dire, afflicted. If on me 


Alone depends the calmness of his days, 
If I alone such slaughters cause, and 
Heaven, 
Dying by mine own hand, I should offend, 
Oh, drop your arms! My father’s I remain, 
Another’s ne’er will be! Thou, mother, 
hear! 
Breathing perchance my latest sigh, I say, 
I swear, I never will be Guido’s wife— 
And yet another oath, oh, mother, hear ! 
Into thy peaceful bosom till received, 
Here shalt thou see me wander, and thy 
shade 
Mutely invoke. Palace and bridal bed, 
Refuge and hope, to me shall be thy tomb, 
Which trembling I embrace, in which, I 
swear 
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Thou shalt ‘receive me, jnnocent as 
wretched. 

Guel, Sacred is thy first oath, the se- 

cond’s bonds , 

I shall — Far hence a stranger 
oO 

And foreign sepulchre await thee—Go— 

Ric. Another’s I'll not die. To Aver- 

ardo, 

Say that his son he must console—and 
save, 

Ricciarda withdraws, and after a 
little more taunting of his supposed 
absent and unknown brother, on the 
part of Guelfo, who more than inti< 
mates that regard for his own hostage 
would not have restrained him from 
taking the life of either Averardo or 
Guido, if, upon such security, they 
had trusted themselves in his hands, 
this act concludes more naturally than 
its predecessors, by the dismissal of 
the envoys. 

In the fourth act Rieciarda, visiting 
the chapel alone, says,— 

The poniard I must take away. He 
neither 

Now safely could depart, nor would he 
leave me. 

Too obstinate a certainty his thoughts 

Possesses, that with blood I must atone 

The crime of saving him. And I myself 

This day, (idly, perchance,) against my 
will, 


Like terrors feel more sadly, Oh, what 
hand 

Would slay me !—Guido, thou behold me 
die— 

Fly, Guido, fly!—then let me perish— 
Impious 


Am I, if, or for vengeance or for death, 

Thou linger’st.—Father, should 1 have 
preserved 

Thine executioner?—He comes; mine 
oath 

With deadly pangs has wounded him— 
and I, 

First must impart the tale! 


Guido now joins her, and amidst 
much tenderness ‘and sorrow, she re- 
lates to him her father’s commands, 
that she should marry the Count of 
Brittany, together with the transac- 
tions of the late scene with Averar-~ 
do’s envoy. Guido exclaims— 


Oh, Averardo, when thou heard’st her 
vow, 
What grief was thine! 
Ric. Thy father ! 
Guid. Then he saw 
The only dagger I from Guelfo fear 
Struck slowly, deeply, in my heart, and 
thine. 
4E 
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Ric. Could he to me neither reveal That cannot bend—but most thy love] 
himself, fear. 
Nor I his footsteps guide tow’rds thee, Should the paternal arm uncertain hang 
for whom And tremble as it threatens,—thou his 
He came! crime 
Guid. I saw him! And ours, wouldst by thy love precipi. 
Ric. To thy generous father tate— 


If deaf, me thou wilt never hear. Ac- 
complice 

With thee, thou'’lt make my father in thy 
death. 

Guid. Ricciarda, hop’st thou still ? 

Know’st thou not yet 

That if my blood he misses, other veins 

Must quench his thirst? Slight cause 
will to his poniard 

Seem just, if every tyrannous command 

Thou fail t’obey; ay all and each—For 
ever ‘ 

Me thou must fly—But fly from Guelfo, 
fi 


In mercy, if thou wouldst not die the 
daughter 
Of—of a parricide! If me thou lov’st, 
Bend, I conjure thee, all thine energies 
To a tremendous—necessary effort— 
Weeping, I pray thee—though’t be now 
no time 
With tears to prove my passion. Oh, 
Ricciarda ! 
Wed thou another. Thou no happiness, 
Alas! shalt with another find ; but thus 
At least thou’lt live. And I here swear 
to thee 
By our unhappy love, that nor the sword, 
“Nor other instrument of violent death, 
Shall shorten my despair. 
Ricciarda, of course, vehemently re- 
jects safety to be thus obtained. She 
“moreover exhorts Guido, even whilst 
asserting her conviction that her own 
father will never hurt her, to forgive 
him if he should, and to live through 
duty to his kinder father. After several 
speeches of love and sorrow, she says— 


Give me that weapon, Guido. 
Guid. "Twas for thee 
I treasured it, if thou shouldst need it; 
now 
Thy life being hopeless, for myself I keep 
it. 
Ric. But at my bosom shouldst thou 
an armed hand 
Behold? 
Guid. One weapon many deaths may 
deal— 
Til thou dissemblest. Death thou fear- 
est, certain, 
Imminent—from thy father. 
Ric. Oft I fear 
His troubled heart, and mine, to other 
nuptials 


Thee slayer, and thee slain shall I behold, 
Or only slain—and from thy death shall | 
Receive the fatal privilege, my father 
Dying to hate, and execrate all pity 
That for his daughter he might feel. 

Guid. The dagger 
Be thine! 

Ric. If I accept it thou’rt unarm’d, 
And soon a horrid, darkling fight will 

rage. : 

Guid. Secure am I in my concealment, 

Dawn 
And the fight’s issue must our lot reveal, 
Should Guelfo be defeated, in my heart 
A dreadful warning long has whisper’d, 
sure 
Is then thy death. The dagger may serve 
Guelfo. 

Ric. Woe’s me! Retain it, Guido. 

Guid. But to him 
*Twill then prove fatal. I no more deny 
What thou suspectest. 

Ric. Heavens! 

Guid. To me a sword 
Were preferable, should the chance of 

battle 
Against my father turn. With thee to 
ie, 
Of that thou robbest me. Then do thou 
live, 
Mine own Ricciarda, victory and empire 
Be Guelfo’s, and for ever be thou his, 
Ric. I will be only God’s. If I this 
day 
Survive, to-morrow will I seek the altar. 
From human eyes the consecrated veil 
Shall hide me. Guido, never shalt thou 
know 
Rival save God. 

Guid. Less wretched, since to thee 
All paths of safety are not closed, am 
But I for ever lose thee.—-Farethee well! 
Fly me, and oh, beware to Guelfo’s hand 
This dagger ne’er returns! Trembling! 

yield it. 

Ric. Terrible doubt! But if I leave it 

thine 

Tow’rds thee as tow’rds my father I am 
guilty. 

Give it me. 

Guid. Fly! and heedfully conceal it. 
I tremble—Fare thee well! 

Ric. We'll meet again; 

- Guido, again I'll see thee ere thou goes. 
[ Exit Grivo, 
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"Tis twilight yet, and all the palace in- The father now vainly endeavours 
mates to extort from the daughter a confes- 
Would see me with this dagger. Here sion of how and when-she obtained 
to linger : this fatal weapon.—He threatens and 
Were —— From human eyes bitterly reproaches her.—She answers: 
is tom 
Shall hide it. No more shall or excuses or complaints 


Enter GUELFO and Guarps. 
Guel. Ever must I find thee here ? 
Thy hand Jets fall a weapon! Oh, I know 
thee, 
Atrocious dagger! Welcome! Thee I 
grasp, 
Not as thou wast upon that dreadful day, 
But destined with my blood still to be 
colour’d. (A long silence.) 
Approach, abandon’d woman—To my 
rage 
Thou see’st a horrid calm succeeds :— 
No more 
I hesitate, if I may justly hate thee. 
With tears, not steel, or at the least not 
this, 
I deem'd thee arm'’d.—Dost know it? 
Ric. It was Guido’s, 
Guel. Hast thou unsheath’d it ?— 
Mark—Thou see’st it not, 
Inhuman, thou! but I behold what blood 
Even yet ’tis dropping !—True—lI told 
thee not 

When thou thyself adorned’st it with 
this sheath, 

Tis true—But shudder’d not thy heart? 
How dreadful 

The joy, observed’st thou not, with which 
this dagger 

Then lowly, I with princely jewels 
deck’d ? 

From mine own eyes I sought to banish it ; 

I placed it in the hand 1 most detested, 

And he restores—this very day restores it, 

That thou mayst plunge it in my heart! 
Dost tremble, 

Perfidious daughter ?—With their former 
tears 

Again mine eyes are burning.—Fatal 
dagger ! 

Quiv’ring in my son’s heart,—my dear- 
est son’s,— 

I found thee, when amidst the dead I 
sought him, 

Whatever were the hand, atrocious, im- 
pious, 

So deep that struck thee in that youth- 
ful breast— 

I gave thee to mine enemy’s loath’d son, 

That I might always know he grasp’d a 
weapon 

Steep’d in such precious blood. 

Ric. Oh, mother mine! 
Guel. Back! Dare not with thine im- 

pious touch profane 

Her sepulchre ! 


From me offend.—This only I implore, 

In tortures let me die, so nor thy hand, 

My father, nor that dagger, strike the 
blow 

That ends my wretched life ! 


Guelfo, now observing that he is 
pressed for time, hurries off to oppose 
the enemy, who are actually storming 
the castle, but leaves some of his 
guards to watch his daughter, that, 
victorious or vanquished, he may be 
sure of finding her in the same place. 

The fifth act presents us Ricciarda 
still in the funereal chapel with her 
guards, who would fain remove her 
from ss danger, but whom 
she exhorts rather to obey their un- 
fortunate sovereign, by merely watch- 
ing over her where she is. Guelfo 
then enters, attended by more war- 
riors, whom, together with those pre< 
viously upon the stage, he thus ad- 
dresses :— 


No more of empire now to me remains 
Than time to die unmaster’d.—Go then, 
strangers, 
And with your fellows join the conqueror. 
The treasures in my palace be your prey 
Ere the abhorr’d usurper comes. To 
Guelfo 
His fathers’ tombs, his daughter, and a 
weapon, 
Begone—obey. I yet survive. 
(Exeunt Guarps.) 
Now listen. —Said’st thou over me im- 
pended 
A weapon? 
Ric. So I said. 
Guel. This Guido gave thee. 
He to no other had resign’d a weapon 
So prized. And thou this day received’st 
it? Girl, 
Bethink thee, to thy father and to Heaven 
Thou speakest from the tomb. 
Ric. This day. 
Guel. A sword 
He bore at dawn who fied.—Advisedly 
If this he gave thee, guiltily didst thou 
Accept it. Why conceal’d’st it? And 
when me 
Thou in the battle deemed’st, wherefore 
arm thee 2 
I'll force thee from this silence of despair, 
And point the path of safety. If since 
dawn, 


Suffice. 
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Or when I found thee here, thou badst Repentant thou wilt gaze on her, with 
the dagger, groans 
Guido is here. These subterraneous Embrace her, and eternal clemency — 
vaults, Shall seal thy pardon—King of Heaven! 
Through which a stranger traversing the Myself 
water I pour it forth, that in thy sight my father 
Might come or go, since dawn have been Appear not dripping with my blood. 
secured. Guel. In God 


Thy life upon a word depends—Reply : 
Where is he? 
Ric. Here I saw him, but observed 
not 
Whither he went. 
Guel. Brief space for words remains ; 
To me of tranquil reason little—Speak. 
Ric. Here, my last words where I pro- 
nounce, we met. 
That I deceive thee not, father, be this 
The proof:—Ev’n though I knew his 
shelter, vainly 
Wouldst thou inquire it. Neither of his 


rage 
Or death will I be guilty. 
Guel. Thou thy blood 
This day shalt give me, or eternal tears. 
Unvanquish’d, if within my grasp be 
vengeance, 
Am {. Thence he or thou must fall.. 
Ric. Not him! 
Guel. Traitress, thou’rt guilty if for 
him thou diest ! 
More guilty, him preserving, Thou shalt 
die! 
Ric. Innocent blood thou shedd’st! 
Give me the dagger— 
My hand alone shall plunge it in my 
breast. 
*Tis horror for thy crime whitens my 
cheek, 
And not remorse. Observe, I tremble not. 
Haply I err’d when secretly 1 loved ; 
But unto Heay’n, alone that knew’t, in 
tears 
I paid the penalty. And soon my love 
By thee was consecrated. For my sake, 
A brother Guido mourns.—Could I not 
love him ? 
Here arm’d he stood, but not alone—no 
evil 
Against thee purposed ;—he this dagger 
gave me, 
Lest arm’d, and seeing me at this dread 





pass 
Guel. Oh, new and horrid pang! A 
parricide 
He may behold me, whilst I cannot kill 
him! 
Ric. Therefore give me the dagger. 
Now for ever 
My mother I rejoin; clench’d in my 
hand 


Guido shall see the weapon’s hilt, so thou 
Escapest infamy.—With thee he’ll weep 
Over thy lifeless unoffending child ; 


Dost thou confide? But for revenge he 
reigns ! 

Already in his long infernal night, 

Though still mine eyes behold the sun, 
has he 

Enwrapt, confounding me. Amidst the 
darkness 

Horribly round my melancholy soul 

His thunders roar. His name I never 
speak 

That he replies not—I for vengeance 
wake! 

And vengeance in my mortal bosom burns 

More fierce, since pardon he denies, 
But, oh! 

Must thou alone for my revenge be slain? 

My daughter, if thou’rt innocent, thee 
God 

A mute and blood-stain’d shade beside 
my tomb 

Will station, to await me on the day 

When I from dust—from ashes shall 
arise—— 

Thou wilt not show me——thou with 
pitying looks, 

The only refuge of my doubtful life, 

Already pardonest.—But in thy face 

I shall behold the agonies so long 

With which thy gladsome beauties I have 
faded. 

From out thy wound will issue smoke 
and blood, 

And God, extending o’er thy breast his 
sword, 

Will thunder—Impious wretch, behold! 
A father, 

Thy guiltless daughter thou hast slain! 
Away, 

Away, detested dagger! Daughter mine, 

Lead me to deatli—longer I may not live. 

Ric. Oh, come with ine. 
Guel. Can princély fugitive 
E’er find a certain grave? Pow’rful I 





was; 
I shall be scorn’d. I have been dreaded 


—torches 

Shall bar my footsteps. Lo! already 
blazes 

The sea with flames. A faithless Tus- 
can city 

Has cover’d it with sails—my vessels 
burn. 

Ric. His arms God opens to th’ un- 

fortunate. 

Come, father, I implore thee—Be thou 
seen 
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Regally flying but to save thy child. 
We shall find mercy prostrate at the altar. 
Guel. Thine be their mercy! I ne’er 
pitied them. 
Obloquy, obloquy my sceptre were, 
If to the tomb I bore it not—Fly thou ! 
I with my sires remain, who ne’er were 
e. 
Ric. Who! I forsake thee? 
Guel. Of my lineage last 
Am I, who, ere the morning dawn, must 
perish. 
For thee—shalt thou become the bas- 
“ tard’s prey ? 
His, who my kingdom, arms, and name 
usurps? 
Ev'n of thy tears shall he my senseless 
corse 
Defraud? Has he not robb’d me of my 
sons ? 
Ric. Woe’s me! Oh, from that wea- 
pon turn thy gaze— 
He hears me not—Alas! And yet more 
fiercely 
Views it. 
Guel. Then, dreadful gift, to me return ! 
Twas rage that planted thee in my son’s 
heart. 
Rage gave thee to a foe unskill’d to strike, 
Who to a guilty woman gave thee. Rage 
Now grasps thee for revenge—whate’er 
it prove. (A long pause. 
Where is he ?—On the ashes of the dead 
Though placed, I thence would drag him 
—Coward, come! 
Thy father triumphs—safely come—Thy 
bride, 
The altar, and the nuptial couch, are here! 
(GUELFO rushes into the vaults. 
RicctaRDA silently embraces her 
mother’s monument. 
Guel. (without, and speaking at a dis- 
tance.) For thee thy loved one 


dies ! (Long pause. 
(Without, but nearer.) Coward, appear ! 
(Long pause. 


( Returning.) Come, thou false traitress, 
thou shalt guide my search 
To find him, to uncover every grave, 
Scatter abroad the ashes, from beneath 
Dead bones unbury him— 
Ric. Forbear!—Oh, Heavens! 
Only in death will I unclasp thy hand. 
Guel. Dastard! dost hear? Dastard, 
come forth, or else 
For thee she dies. Tremendously I 
shout— 
Hear’st thou? 
(A pause.) Enter Guipo. 
Guid. I hear thee. 
Ric. Father, from mine arms 
Thou shalt not disentangle thee—lI’ll 
cling, 
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When dead, more tightly—Guldos, fly! 
Oh, fly! 
Guel.. She, if thou fliest, a shade ‘im- 
palpable 
Shall follow thee, 
defence ; 
Attempt not—nor a sign. There, mo- 
tionless, 
Take back thy dagger, or with her heart’s 


Move not a step— 


> 
Whom best thou lovest, smoking, thou 
receivest it. 
Guid. Hither I hasten’d to recover it, 
Yet unpolluted with her blood. In thee, 
Though nor compunction for such crime, 
nor horror, 

I thought to find—Ever a parricide 

I deem’d thee, and mine only consola- 
tion 

Was here with her to die. Me slaughter 
first ; 

Less painful death will be to her: thus 
only 

Canst thou this day prove a less bar- 
b’rous father. 

But mark—shouldst thou presume, whilst 
yet I live, 

To wound her, little in such butchery 

Shalt thou rejoice. My fury, long re- 
press’d, 

Fury unbounded, with resistless might, 

Shall from her bosom, and thine ancient 


arm, 
The dagger sudden snatch. Ere by one 
tear 
Her pure remains thou canst contami- 
nate, 
By thy blood-dripping locks ynto the 
sea— 
Thy fittest tomb—thou hoary parricide, 
I'll drag thee. These are my decrees— 
thine own 
Now follow—Mute and motionless I wait. 
Ric. Oh, madmen! through this bosom 
must your blows 
Be struck ! 
Guel. Unloose thine arms—— 
Ric. O, take me, God, 
Ere I behold this impious carnage. 
Guel. I 
Thy menaces disdain, although her tears 
Perplex me. But it shall not last. Se- 
ducer, 
With love far diffrent from a father’s 
burn’st thou! 
Wherefore that haughty look ? Thou who 
beneath 
A roof, not thine, plottings and homicide 
Concealed’st! Thou who to the daughter 
gavest 
A poniard, destined to destroy her father, 
Could she have proved as boldly crimi- 
nal, 
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As thou hast made her weak, perfidious, 


vile! 

I wellnigh drop it from my hand when 
justly 

Her I should punish. No; I will not 
drop it. 


Thy heart if otherwise I cannot reach, 
Through hers I'll pierce it. 
Guid. Maiden, if my blood 
May satiate his revenge, him mayst thou 
now 
Preserve from dreadful guilt, and me from 
life 
As dreadful—I implore thee to release 
him! 
Now, Guelfo, I approach thee. 
(4s Guo advances, GUELFO darts 
upon him and wounds him. 
Ric. (again seizing Guelfo’s arm.) Hold! 
Oh, hold! 
Guid. The blow was insufficient ; 
searce does blood 
Follow, and from the heart not drawn. 
Observe, 
I better know to die than thou to kill. 
Ric. Now, Guido, dost thou love me? 
Back! Away! 
Guel. Again hast thou preserved him ! 
See my palace 
With arms and torches is already fill’d. 
Ric. My Guido, we are safe! Leave 
us—my father 
Will never harm his child. 
Enter AVERARDO and CORRADO, with 
Soldiers bearing torches. 
Guid. Keep off from Guelfo, 
Upon your lives, or he will slay Ric- 
ciarda ! 


Guel. Which is my brother? Let him 
prove his right 
To bear such name by murdering me. 
Ric. If I, 
Oh, Averardo, thy son’s life preserved, 
Grant me my father’s! 
Guel. Averardo thou? 
Mistrusting nought, amidst my murderers 
Have I then stood ! And thou, petfidious 
woman, 
Thou knew’st him ? 





CNov. 


Guid. Guelfo, take thy full revenge 
On me—I merit it—and upon them 
Thus fully thou obtain’st it. From your 

hands, 
Officious and unkind, I'll disengage me— 
The innocent wilt thou see sacrificed, 


‘Oh, father, to preserve me? Loose your 


hold. 
Aver. And thou with me wilt fall be. 
neath that dagger. 
Hear, Guelfo, hear me. 
thy blood ; 
Spare her, and thine be kingdom, life, 
and peace ; 
And me abhor thou still. 
Guel. Whilst I abhor thee, 
Shall I endure the ignominy and grief 
Of seeing thee alive—Ay, thou shalt 
live; 
But thy despairing son shall evermore 
Thine eye envenom, to thy sepulchre 
Dragging my throne. Abandon’d shalt 
thou dwell 
Within my plunder’d palace, to behold 
Our blood and name exterminate. More 
swift 
To act am I, than imprecate disaster. 
Observe thou, Guido, if I know to die, 
If my right hand now trembles. Death, 
to me 
More horrible, to thee more slow, but 
sure 
This wound shall give. 
(Stabs his Daughter. 
Ric. Mother, receive thy child! 
Guid. My father, crueller than even 
thine, 
Forcibly keeps me from thee. Fare thee 
well! 
But not for long. 
Ric. Live, Guido, live, again 
That we may be united! 
die—— 
Forgive my father’s——deed. (Dies. 
Guel. I follow thee! 


Pardon thou 


Thine I 








With these words the affectionate 
father stabs himself, and falls; and 
the tragedy is over. 





*.* When this article was written, Ugo Foscolo was still alive, or the ten- 
derly solemn emotions that ever arise upon the disappearance from the stage of 
any individual whom we have been accustomed to see playing his part in the 

t drama of human existence, would have tempered the levity of our tone. 
We see, however, no necessity for erasure or modification, since no word was 
inspired by unkindly feelings towards a man of uncommon talents, of proud 


and honourable sentiments, and of emny | fervent, if not always judicious 
patriotism, but whom we certainly always t 


ought prodigiously overrated. 
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Woman on the Pield of Battle 


WOMAN ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 








Where hath not woman stood, 
Strong in affection’s might ?—A reed, upborne 
By an o’ermastering current !—— 


GENTLE and lovely Form ! 
What didst thou here, 

When the fierce battle-storm 
Bore down the spear ? 

Banner and shiver’d crest 
Beside thee strown, 

Tell, that amidst the best, 
Thy work was done. 


Yet strangely, sadly fair, 
O’er the wild scene, 

Gleams through its golden hair 
That brow serene. 


Low lies the stately head, 
Earth-bound the free ;— 
How gave those haughty Dead 

A place to thee? 


Slumberer ! thine early bier 
Friends should have crown’d, 

Many a flower and tear 
Shedding around. 


Soft voices, clear and young, 
Mingling their swell, 

Should o’er thy dust have sung 
Earth’s last farewell. 


Sisters, about the grave 
Of thy repose, 

Should have bid violets wave, 
With the white rose. 


Now must the trumpet’s note, 
Savage and shrill, 

For requiem o’er thee float, 
Thou fair and still ! 


And the swift charger sweep 
In full career, 

Trampling thy place of sleep— 
Why cam’st thou here? 


Why ?—Ask the true heart why 
Woman hath been 

Ever, where brave men die, 
Unshrinking seen ? 


Unto this harvest-ground — 
Proud reapers came— 

Some for that stirring sound, 
A Warrior's name: 
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Some for the stormy play, 
And joy of strife ; © 

And some to fling away 
A weary life. 


But thou, pale’Sleeper ! thou 
With the slight frame, 

And the rich locks, whose glow 
Death cannot tame : 


Only one thought, one power, 
Thee could have led, 
So through the tempest’s hour 


To lift thy head! . 


Only the true, the strong, 
The love, whose trust 
Woman’s deep soul too long 
Pours on the dust. 
F. H. 








TO THE MEMORY OF LORD CHARLES MURRAY. 


Who died in the Cause, and lamented by the People of Greece. 


Time cannot teach Forgetfulness 
When Grief’s full heart is fed by Fame. 


Thou shouldst have slept beneath the stately pines, 
And with th’ ancestral trophies of thy race ; 

Thou that hast found, where alien tombs and shrines 
Speak of the past, a lonely dwelling-place ! 

Far from thy brethren hath thy aa been spread, 
Thou young bright Stranger midst the mighty Dead ! 


Yet to thy name a noble rite was given ! 
Banner and dirge met proudly o’er thy grave, 
Under that old and glorious Grecian heaven, 
Which unto death so oft hath led the-brave ; 
And thy dust blends with mould heroic there, 
With all that sanctifies th’ inspiring air. 


Vain voice of Fame! Sad sound for those that weep ! 
For her, the mother, in whose bosom lone 

Thy childhood dwells! Whose thoughts a record keep 
Of smiles departed and sweet accents gone ; 

Of all thine early grace and gentle worth— 

A vernal promise, faded now from earth ! 


But a bright memory claimg a proud regret ; 
A lofty sorrow finds its own deep springs 
Of healing balm ; and She hath treasures yet, 
Whose; soul can number with Love's holy things 
A name like thine !—Now past all cloud or spot, 
A gem is hers, laid up where change is not, 
F. H. 
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A MODEST COMMENDATION OF COCK-FIGHTING. 


This bedts cock-fighting. 


Tne nation has of late years become 
so refined in its taste, so fastidious in 
its morals, and so tender-hearted in 
its amusements, that there are very 
few of the enjoyments of its ancestors, 
which it does not proscribe as either 
vulgar, indelicate, or inhumane. And 

t I have a great notion that the Eng- 
en of two hundred years ago was 
as much alive to every manly, gene- 
rous, and compassionate feeling, as his 
more polished descendant of eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven. Our mas- 
ters of arts may no longer claim the 
exclusive privilege of playing at taw 
in their cloisters and colleges; but it 
is not quite certain, that their present 
pastimes at Chesterton and Barnwell 
are a whit more intellectual. The 
coney-barrow of Lincolns Inn is now 
covered by smooth lawns and stately 
terraces ; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther the living members of that learn- 
ed society acquit themselves more in- 
nocently within its precincts than their 
defunct predecessors, who formerly 
shot with bow and arrow at the coneys 
which frequented it. Our country 
squires are no longer the devoted ad- 
mirers of cudgel-playing and cock- 
fighting ; but I am not quite satisfied, 
that cudgel-playing is a more savage 
amusement than boxing, or that cock- 
fighting is more productive of animal 
suffering than the multitudinous mas- 
sacre of a grand battu-day. We, in 
our short-sighted wisdom, deem our- 
selves superior in everything to our 
progenitors, and ridicule, without mea~ 
sure, their pastimes and pursuits, for- 
getting, that in a few years another 
generation will hustle us off the stage, 
and will revenge our treatment of our 
ancestors, by treating us with similar 
indignity. 

I have been led to these reflections 
by the perusal of some old and scarce 
tracts in the British Museum, on 
“the Royal pastime of Cock-fight- 
ing,” and by the recollection of Co- 
lonel Martin’s attempt in the last Par- 
liament to obliterate it for ever from 
the catalogue of British amusements. 
Who that has seen the poetic colour- 
ing in which that pastime is painted 
in those pamphlets, and the important 
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litical advantages, which are predi- 
pe as its Sect waka ever thlicve 
it to be the same recreation, which Co- 
lonel Martin has painted in characters 
of blood, and has denounced as no less 
injurious to private morals than to 
public happiness? For my own part, 
I believe the Colonel to have meant 
rightly on this subject, as on most 
others ; but, as there is a good deal 
to be said on the other side, and as 
my black-letter friends state their case 
very ably, I will let them speak for 
themselves, and will leave the public 
to decide between the cock-fighter of 
the seventeenth and the animal-pro- 
tector of the nineteenth century. That 
I have formed an opinion myself upon 
this important question, I do not mean 
to conceal; on the contrary, I think 
it very mene that I shall tronble 
the world with it, before I come to the 
conclusion of the present article. 

The first tract, to which I have been 
alluding, is printed in black letter, 
bears the date of 1607, and is entitled 
“The Commendation of Cocks and 
Cock-fighting, wherein is shewed that 
Cock-fighting was before the coming 
of Christ.” Now, it is quite clear, 
that, if Mr George Wilson, the for- 
gotten, and therefore ill-treated au 
thor of this treatise, has established 
the proposition, which he lays down 
in his title-page, he has done sufficient 
to win to his side of the question all 
those potent, grave, and reverend sig- 
nors, who think we ought to treat 
with reverence the custom of ages. 
Letus therefore see whence he derives, 
and how he marshals, his proofs :— 

‘Do but look,” says he, “ into‘ 
Plutarch’s books, called the Lives of 
the Romans, and you shall there find, 
in the story of Mareus Antonius, that 
the Soothsayer consulted him to be- 
ware and take heed of Cesar, because 
his cocks did always lose when they 
fought with Cesar’s. And I also 
read,” (the varlet does not state where 
—but with a writer of credit, it is 
Epmaleeith) “that Themistocles, that 
worthy, valiant, and time-eternized 
conqueror, when he besieged the fa- 
mous and great country Dalmatia, did 
use cock-fighting : for, at his begin- 
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a cn into aoe ya 
terprise, before he gave any assault or 
offer of nw | against the country, 
he commanded that two cocks of the 
kind should be brought unto him, 
and set down to fight before him, in 
the open view of all his valiant sol- 
diers, whom he earnestly requested, 
most seriously, to behold and mark 
the battle ;” with intent, as Mr Wil- 
son afterwards observes, of exhorting 
them “not to shew more cowardice 
and faint-hearted timorousness than 
oo silly fowls of the air had shew- 


The exhortation, however, was 
needless ; for, after they had seen the 
undaunted and admirable courage with 
which these stout-hearted creatures 
fought, “‘ they deemed every hour to 
be a day long, until they had buckled 
with, and defeated, their boasting ad- 
versaries.” 

But the champions of cock-fighting 
do not allow the proof of its antiquity 
to rest entirely upon this foundation. 
A “ Lover of the Sport, and a friend 
to Military Discipline,” who wrote, 
near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury under the anonymous title of 
R. H., adduces evidence to prove that 
the fighting cock was one of. the prin- 
cipal gods of the Syrians and ancient 
Greeks ; and contends, on the autho- 
rity of Pomponius Mela, that the Ro- 
man ee te did not begin to decline, 
until cocking had fallen into disrepute 
among its governors. He goes even 
still further, and proves that the Em- 
peror Severus was not able to conquer 
Great Britain, until he had rendered 
his principal officers passionately emu- 
lous of glory, by exhibiting a main of 
cocks every day before them. Now, 
with all due deference to R. H., whom 
I delight on most occasions to honour, 
I think that he was signally deficient 
in patriotism, in thus pointing out to 
our enemies an easy mode of bringing 
us under their subjection. However, 
‘as a century and a half has elapsed 
without their benefiting by his shame- 
ful inadvertence, I trust that they will 
still continue to neglect the lesson 
which his historical knowledge afford- 
ed them. But, be that as it may, we 
are bound, if R. H. be right, to en- 

cock- fighting among ourselves 
by every possible recompense, and to 
discourage it, even on pain of war to 
the knife, among all foreign nations. 
Our ancestors may be forgiven for ha« 








ving once permitted an army of cock. 
fighters to assemble on our shores; 
but we, their descendants, with their 
fate before our eyes, should deserve a 
more galling slavery than that which 
befell them, if we were, to permit an. 
other such army to assemble for our 
annoyance in any portion of the habit. 
able globe. 

Having thus substantiated the an. 
tiquity of the practice, my authors 
ges with all due gravity, to esta 

lish its propriety in a religious and 
moral point of view. Indeed, Mr 
Wilson descants upon this part of the 
subject so much like a sturdy theolo. 

ian, that I cannot help thinking, that 

e must have been as great in the pul. 
ns as he was in the cock-pit. One of 

is chapters commences thus :—“ It 
is written in the first book of Moses, 
called Genesis, that God gave unto 
man sovereignty, rule, and dominion 
over the fishes in the sea, over the 
fowls of the air, and over everything 
that he had made ; and behold ! it was 
exceeding good, and appointed unto 
man for to do him homage and to serve 
him :”—and that, “‘ not only for cloth- 
ing and sustenance for his body, but 
also for recreation and pastime to de. 
light his mind.” * Now, of all recrea- 
tions for the mind, Mr Wilson as« 
sumes as an incontrovertible position, 
that cock-fighting is by far the first ; 
and, having made that assumption, 
proceeds to shew, that honest recrea- 
tion, so far from being prohibited, is 
encouraged by Holy Scripture. He 
yore 7 the 104th Psalm—*‘ There is 
that Leviathan, whom thou hast made 
to take his pastime in the deep wa- 
ters,”"—and infers from it, that, if 
fishes be permitted to take their pas- 
time in the sea, “‘ much more may 
man, which is the king of creatures, 
take his pleasures upon earth, as with 
cock-fighting, hawking, hunting, and 
the like.” Now this doctrine, after it 
had stood the test of a century, ap- 
peared so palatable to the excellent 
R. H., that he adopted it as his own, 
and dismissed with ineffable contempt 
certain arguments, which were used 
in his day, and are still repeated in 
our own, to prove the wickedness and 
unlawfulness of this amusement. Nay 
more, he supposed those arguments to 
have all the weight which their pro- 
pounders deemed them to possess, 
and then challenged his contempora- 
ries and countrymen to say, “ whether 
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cocking was to be laid aside, because 
some did abuse the greatest blessings?” 
I give the answer to this question in 
his own words, first, because it shews 
the philanthropic tenor of his disposi- 
tion, and, secondly, because I am con- 
vinced that any alteration I might 
make in them would only tend to 
prove how unequal I am to wield the 
arms of such an Achilles. “* No—by no 
means—but rather, where we have one 
pit now, let us have two for the time 
to come ; and, as we ought, let us im- 
prove this exercise for the general good 
of mankind, to which end it was un- 
doubtedly intended.” An exhortation, 
in which the great Machrie, the Cory- 
Iheus of the feeders of Edinburgh 
in the seventeenth century, cordially 
joined, when he prayed that “ in 
cock-war, village might be engaged 
against village, city against city, king- 
dom against kingdom, nay, the father 
against the son, until all the wars in 
Europe, wherein so much Christian 
blood is spilled, should be turned into 
that of the innocent pastime of cock 
ing.” Oh! much wished for consum- 
mation! why has its arrival been so 
long and so unfortunately delayed ! 
The arguments which I have just 
quoted, are sufficient to convince eve- 
ry genuine country gentleman of the 
old school, that cock-fighting, being a 
agai which has descended to us 
rom remote antiquity, and a pastime, 
which in itself is most unobjection- 
able, ought not to be put down by the 
innovating spirit of modern Liberal- 
ism. But there are other reasons why 
the game-cock should be an object of 
affectionate attention to all those who 
value, as they ought, the privileges of 
the aristocracy. The game-cock must 
have good blood in his veins: for, if 
he have not, it is in vain to expect 
that he will ever win spurs for him- 
self, or prizes for his owner. He should 
be sent to the pot rather than to the 
pit, and should be stewed for the ta- 
ble, rather than be stived or trained for 
the battle. ‘* Your half-bred caystrell, 
craven cock,” says Mr Wilson, “ is to 
be despised :—as soon as he receives 
any hurt, God be with your game: for 
he is gone,—the house is too hot,— 
the fight too fierce,—and the danger 
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too great for him to endure it.” But 
on your full-bred cock, be he a pile, a 
black-red, a ginger, a furnace, or a 
custard,* you may bet broad gold to 
grey groats, that he will not fly from 
his antagonist, whilst he has life, and 
that he will “ look proudly to heaven 
from the death-bed of fame,” when he 
is compelled to resign it. Besides, it 
is quite evident, from the impatient 
manner in which he brooks any un- 
due assumption of equality, that he 
pays a proper respect to the gradations 
of rank, and is, in point of fact, a warm 
admirer of absolute power. He is like- 
wise a warm friend to the Protestant 
ascendancy: for, as Mr Machrie ob- 
serves, from the Links of Leith, he 
was an early preacher of reformation, 
and convinced Peter, the first Pope, of 
his Holiness’s fallibility. Can then 
any country gentleman, who venerates 
high blood, who cherishes the monare 
chical spirit, and who loves Anti-Ca- 
tholic principles, calmly behold the 
game-cock placed, as it were, out of 
the pale of society, by a measure which 
would make him bid an eternal fare- 
well to his pugnacious occupation, 
knowing, as he does, that this bird is 
friendly to three objects, which he 
must ever have at heart, whilst he 
lives, and breathes, and has his being? 

But why should I confine my ade 
dress to one portion of the communi- 
ty, when I can produce, from these 
inestimable pamphlets, such cogent 
arguments in defence of cock-fighting, 
as will convince a man, even against 
his will, of the impropriety of check- 
ing it? Under the wise regulations of 
our ancestors, the cock-pit was not 
less a school for valour than for truth, 
and modesty, and morality, and every 
other manly and high-spirited virtue. 
“In such places,” says Mr Wilson, 
* there is no collusion, deceit, fraud, 
or qeneaing tolerated ; nor any used, as 
in most other games and pastimes cus 
tomarily there is ;—neither are there 
any brawlings or quarrels suffered, but 
all men must use civil and good beha- 
viour, what degree or calling soever 
they be of. And also it is there de 
creed and set down, as an irrevocable 
order, that no man, by cursing, ban- 
ning, or swearing, shall blaspheme 
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God, or take his name in vain; but 
that all of them shall speak modestly, 
and deal according to truth ; and who- 
soever shall dissent from it, or doother- 
wise than is appointed, must ar 
the punishment” which the rest of the 
company may prescribe. The stupidest 
Whig that ever walked between West- 
minster-Hall and Temple-Bar, will 
see with half an eye the advantages 
resulting from such orderly regula 
tions ; but these are by no means the 
only benefits which the lover of cock- 
ing is likely to derive from his attend- 
ance in the pit. Mr Wilson, whose 
testimony is placed far above all dis- 
‘pute by his long experience, informs 
us in various parts of his performance, 
that we may learn there many other 
good lessons, whereof we may make 
—- use, provided that we know 
to apply them rightly ; as, first of 
all, “ to be valorous, and fuht courage 
ously against our enemies ; and, as the 
game-cocks do, never to give over, but 
either get the victory, or die valiant- 
ly ;” secondly, “ to be vigilant and 
watchful as they are, and to avoid 
slothfulness, which generally reigns so 
much in us ;” thirdly, “ to be con- 
stant and loving to our wives, as they 
are to their hens, and to be tender 
and careful over them, which are so 
nearly and dearly bound to us by the 
law of God, as to be one flesh, one 
mind, one faith, and one troth ;” and, 
last of all, ‘‘ to stretch forth ourselves, 
and to strain our voices, as they do, 
in uttering of God’s affairs,” and in 
_ noting the soft and silent, but pain- 
fully rapid march of time into eter- 
nity. 

Such being the case, it is not sur- 
prising that my friend R. H.—let me 
give him, though unknown, this title, 
since I would have haunted the cock- 

it till I had gained his friendship, 
had I lived in his day—should wish 
so innocent an exercise as cocking to 
be encouraged by act of Parliament. 
He contends, that a better expedient 
cannot be found to “‘ rouse the drowsy 
courage, and thaw the frozen valour 
of a people, lulled with soft ease, and 
degenerated into base and servile effe- 
minacy.” Like Milton, he laments, 
with gre t indignation, over the evil 
_days in which his lot had been cast, 
and over the rapid decline in the na- 
‘tional spirit which had been produced 
“by the open riot and luxury of his age. 
* For want of cudgel-playing and 
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cock-fighting,” he observes, “ men 
have now taken to drinking and dan. 
cing, and wear their swords more for 
show than service. A basket-hilt, 
with a blade three inches broad, such 
as our valiant ancestors had wont to 
wear, is now derided by the effeminate 
fops of our days, who choose to ha- 
zard their lives and fortunes in the 
fatal arms of a diseased mistress, rae 
ther than venture a push at single 
rapier, or take a turn at back-sword 
with a skilful antagonist, where, with 
their flaming blades, they might hew 
bright honour from the errors of their 
adversaries, and gild their memories 
with applause in immortal death.” 
His exertions to bring his countrymen 
back to better practices, are visible 
enough in this pamphlet ; and I have 
myself little doubt, that one half of 
Marlborough’s victories were owing 
to the pains which he took, as well 
by writing in the study, as by word 
of mouth in the cockpit, to inspire his 
young companions with his own love 
for danger, and his own heroic con- 
tempt for blood and wounds. He tells 
us, that he was convinced by long ex- 
perience in the world, that there never 
yet was a perfidious man, or a real 
coward, that loved cocking. ‘ Nay,” 
adds he, “ so dissonant are cocking 
and cowardice, that it is morally im- 
possible for a coward unfeignedly to 
love cocking ;” and, therefore, some 
timorous souls, to avoid the odium 
attendant on the last, have even feign- 
ed a liking for the first :—just as the 
skin-flint, who has not soul enough 
to get drunk at home, is always boast- 
ing of the glorious carouses which he 
has had elsewhere; or as the half- 
starved Irish student, who has never 
risen above the level of his laundress 
in his amours, is always pluming him- 
self in company on the gracious fa- 
vours he has received from duchesses 
and countesses whom he never saw. 
As the advantages resulting from 
cock-fighting are so numerous and 
undeniable, it follows almost as a 
matter of course, that many wise and 
valiant princes must have greatly en- 
couraged it. Our own Henry the 
Eighth caused a most sumptuous and 
stately pit to be erected in Whitehall, 
where he often disported himself with 
this amusement among his most no- 
ble and loving subjects ; and I am not 
clear, that the ministers of the crown 
have not been guilty of a high crime 
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and misdemeanour, in eclipsing the 
gaiety of the nation, by converting it 
into an arena for vexatious litigants 
and wrangling lawyers. ‘The great 
Lion of the North, who purchased 
immortality by death on the plains of 
Lutzen, told the King of Denmark, 
when he went to rescue him out of 
the talons of German power, that he 
had no substantial cause for fear, 
since he was well assured that the 
Imperialists had “ given up cock- 
fighting, and were wholly devoted to 
effeminate dancing and enervating 
drunkenness—two infallible signs of 
a sinking people.” An observation 
befitting the sagacity of the great Gus- 
tavus, and deserving to be written in 
letters of gold with a quill plucked 
from the wing of a victorious game- 


cock! The great Hector of Europe, 


as a contemporary writer called Louis 
the Fourteenth of France, complained 
of nothing so much as the want of 
cocking in his country, and attribu- 
ted the decline of his fortunes to the 
martial spirit generated by it on our 


‘side of the Channel. Christian, King 


of Denmark, who defended his capi- 
tal so nobly against the power of Swe- 
den, saw in a very clear light the ad- 
vantage which a soldier derived from 
attending upon cock-fights. ‘* See 
here,” said he one day, as he held his 


court in his cock-pit—‘ see here, how 


the cocks advance one against another, 
—sometimes retiring, sometimes pur- 
suing,—sometimes in one form and 
sometimes in another. What variet 
of strokes ! what diversity of fight is 
here shown in one battle! Were I to 
lead an army against the grand Infi- 
del of Constantinople, I would choose 
none but cockers for my commanders, 
none but lovers of the sport for m 
common soldiers :” A hint, whic 
the three great Powers will do well 
to remember, when they appoint a 
commander to the combined squa- 
dron, which they have sent to cruise 
amid the isles and isthmuses of im- 
mortal Greece. 

I have now demonstrated the law- 
fulness and antiquity of this pastime 
—I have shown its intimate connexion 
with those glorious principles, which 
secure the stability of our excellent 
constitution in church and state—I 
have proved it to be the nurse of all 
the manly, and social, and domestic 
Virtues—I have confirmed the argue 
ments by which these several propo= 
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sitions are made out by the deliberate 
opinions of sagacious statesmen and 
heroic kings, whose merits will be 
respected as long as there is memory 
in man. Here then I might rest. 
But no—there is more left behind ; 
and whilst I have anything to tell in 
exaltation of this subject, I cannot 
consent to sit down in silence. All 
men, says Dr Harris, would be hap- 
py if they knew how, not happy for 
moments and miserable for years, but 
happy from the commencement to the 
close of their earthly career. It is 
clear, that Dr Hartis knew nothing 
of cock-fighting, or he would have 
told his readers, that, if ever any~ 
thing in the world were delectable 
and pleasant to the heart of man, and 
calculated to beget in him “ mirthful 
jovisaunce and recreation,” it was and 
is this excellent sport. For it has a 
hidden mystery about it, whereby those 
who affect it seem, like the sage of 
old, “ to tread in air and conteme 
plate the sun,” whilst ‘‘ those who, of 
their own accord, or by any other 
man’s instigation, do refrain from it, 
are melancholy, sad, and disconsolate, 
lovers of gloom and solitude, ever 
musing on the worst things, and not . 
on the best, and imagining evil rather 
than good.” Mr Wilson declares, that 
this has been proved to be neither 
fable nor fiction, but undoubted truth, 
by the experience of many individuals 
of good account, to their hinderance 
and grief, and to his exceeding great 
sorrow. He therefore advises all 
men, who take delight in this delicious 
and pleasant pastime, never to forsake 
or leave it, or to alienate themselves 
from it, so long as it shall please the 
Almighty to bless and prosper them ; 
and proclaims for his own part, that 
‘he is resolved, so long as life and 
health shall last, and God shall lend 
his limbs ability and strength to bear 
him, never to abstain from it, when 
conveniently he may be at it, nor ever 
consent to give it over, while fortune 
permits him to participate in its en- 
joyment.” 

The foregoing resolution, which is 
at once pious and philosophical, il- 
lustrates, aptly enough, the spirit of 
devout resignation, with which the 
genuine cock-fighter always submits 
himself to “ the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” But a stronger 
illustration of it, if necessary, may be 
found in the few, but memofrable, 
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lines, which the inimitable R.°H. 
wrote in dedication of his work to the 
right worshipful, his very good friend, 
Sir T. Urquhart, Knight. It appears 
from them, that, as the knight's va- 
liant grandfather lay bleeding, from 
a mortal wound, on the disastrous 
field of Naseby, “‘ a fatal pit to many 
a gallant cock, a bloody spot of ireful 
ground, on which the fierce Bellona’s 
savage shambles stood,”—he consoled 
himself, like a gallant cavalier, with 
the recollections of a long life spent in 
loyalty and cock-fighting, and quailed 
not in spirit for a moment, though 
surrounded by scenes of difficulty and 
danger, and in the presence of ap- 
‘proaching death. “‘ My King,” said 
he, “* and a good cock, I have ever 
loved ; and like a good cock, in my 
sovereign’s service, I gladly now ex- 

ire.” What a memorable speech for 

is posterity to be proud of! What a 
laudable example for them to emulate! 
And emulate it they did; for neither 
his sons, nor his sons’ sons, degene- 
rated from the spirit of their noble 
progenitor. ‘‘ You yourself,” exclaims 
the enthusiastic R. H., as he addresses 
his friend in warm admiration of his 
surpassing merits, “ Pine yourself, in 
the morning of your days, took to the 
royal sport, and closely followed it for 
many years, even till mighty William 
called you forth to signalize your va 
lour in the bloody Irish fields of 
Athlone and Cannough, where you 
cut through the squadrons of the af- 
frighted French, and made the howl« 
ing Teagues fly to their bogs for shel- 
ter!” Peace to his ashes:—I trust 
that he is now enjoying in the Elysian 
Fields, among the cock-fighters of an- 
tiquity, that felicity which is reserved 
for all those who have enrolled them- 
selves, by their illustrious actions, 
among the benefactors of their coun- 
try. 

f forget who it was that first ob- 
served, that peace had its triumphs as 
well as war ; but I claim the merit of 
first observing, that the habits of the 
cock-fighter qualify him equally for 
the triumphs of both. Who enjoys 
more heartily the comforts of a rural 
life, “‘ toping souls, and rich Octo- 
ber liquor ?” Who ingratiates himself 
sooner in the hearts of his friends and 
tenantry than the man who, in study- 
ing his own pleasures, administers also 
to theirs? Who stands in less need of 
keepers and sprivg-guns, and game 
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laws, to guard his preserves, than the 
man who has them protected by the 
affection of his humble neighbours? 
In short, who practises hospitality 
more kindly or more extensively than 
the man, whocan exhibit at his board 
the numerous trophies which he has 
gained by his success in the cock-pit? 
Oh ! for a restoration of those golden 
days, when such success was estima~ 
ted at its proper value! Then we had 
few poor, and still fewer poor laws: 
then we heard nothing of Emigration 
reports and Emigration Committees; 
then we deemed it an ill-boding sign 
to see our able-bodied peasantry quite 
ting in crowds their native country: 
then we had little vice to suppress, 
and no society for the suppression of 
it: then we feared God, honoured the 
King, obeyed his ministers, and sought 
to reach heaven by a strict perform. 
ance of our duty on earth, and not by 


the tail of some gigantic and aeropleus« 
tic kite. 

I have now nearly concluded ; and, 
if what I have already said be not suf- 
ficient to deter the Lords and Come 
mons of England from prohibiting 
this ancient, and venerable, and pro 
fitable amusement, I despair of being 
able to produce that result by saying 
more. Let them not, I humbly im- 
plore them, be led away by the canting 
philosophy, the pretending and pre- 
tended humanity, of the day. Let 
them recollect that cock-fighting has 
been part of the system under which 
the country has become the terror, and 
envy, and admiration of the world; 
and let them reflect long and deeply, 
before they venture to lay sacrilegi- 
ous hands on this royal pastime. One 
rash enactment may destroy, in a few 
years, that manly spirit which it often 
requires centuries to generate in a na- 
tion. Our ancestors loved the cock 
pit, and were not brutalized by fre- 
quenting it ; why then should we be 
prohibited, as Colonel Martin desires, 
from even approaching it? I have 
heard no sufficient reason, as yet, ase 
signed for such a prohibition, though 
I have no doubt that there are many 
abler arguments to be produced against 
it, than either I have expressed, or am 
any way able to express sufficiently. 
Wherefore, I will conclade at once, by 
declaring with Mr Wilson, to whom I 
now affectionately and gratefully bid 
farewell ; that “ 1 am resolved to leave 


tying ourselves, like wisps of hay, to’ 
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the further defence of Cock-fighting 
for some more blessed brain to take in 
hand, and will content myself with 
that which I have already done, not 
doubting, but that in time, this illite- 
rate and imperfect Embryon will in- 
timate and allure some of Apollo’s sa< 
cred heirs, some of Thamisis’ sweet 
singing swans, some heaven-inspired 
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soul-enchanting poet, to caroll forth 
at full, in high and ap ee 
strains, its due and well. desery 
praises,”—a thing, which, as Mr Wil< 
son says, I shall be most glad to hear, 
and will most heartily and devoutly 
pray for. 


Gattus GALLINACEUS. 
London, 2d October, 1827. 





ON THE MONOPOLY OF THE LONDON RETAIL ORANGE TRADE BY THE JEWS. 


Tne general temper of us—Chris- 
topher North—may be compared to a 
bowl of milk punch, in which the 
acid—the sweet—the mild—and the 
strong—meet each other on the basis of 
mutual concession, and altogether form 
a combination that is wonderfully 
rich and palatable. We say milk 
psa om because we are totally at a loss 
to discover any ingredient in our com< 
position bearing the slightest analogy 
to water, whereas the milk of human 
kindness, much resembling that balm 
and nutritious beverage with which 
alma mater nourishes her thirsty alum- 
ni, is undoubtedly the base (chemi- 
cally speaking) of our moral system, 
chastening and subduing the harsh- 
nessof the other component parts, and 
blending them into an harmonious 
whole. But by no means are we al- 
ways of the same flavour: sometimes 
suavity, sometimes acidity, is the or- 
der of the month, and we have perio< 
dical fits of liberality, as of the gout. 
The former we suspect are somewhat 
influenced by the moon, as when that 
luminary is at the full, our constitu- 
tional sugar predominates, and we are 
unargumentative and conciliatory to 
a degree. During these our lunar 
moods, in one of which we are at this 
present writing, we are apt to fancy 
Mr Joseph Hume a great arithmeti- 
cian, and to become warm in our com- 
mendation of the wonderful policy of 
Mr Huskisson’s Free Trade measures ; 
we even go the length of inviting a 
certain ardent advocate of Catholic 
Emancipation to eat poldoodies at 
Ambrose’s, naming a day when busi- 
ness or pleasure will detain ourselves 
at some incalculably remote distance 
from Edinburgh. But though we thus 
yearn with periodical affection towards 
the Papists,—though we have (during 
an harvest moon) even felt charitably 
disposed towards a Cockney—fora Jew 
we have ever entertained an antipathy 


totally uninfluenced and unassuaged 
by any change of circumstance or cli< 
mate. What an unamiable trait in 
the character of a man to refuse to 
partake of roast sucking pig or boiled 
pork! What degradation, physical as 
well as moral, to deal in rhubarb and 
old clothes! 

We speak from official documents, 
and within compass, when we assert 
that 1,500,000 of the lower Irish im< 
port themselves annually into the me- 
tropolis of England, for the purpose 
of retailing oranges to sucking Cock- 
neys. This is a statement we would 
not hesitate to carry into the House 
of Commons, craving the usual indule 
gence of that honourable body fy 
errors in the omission or addition of 
ciphers, which go for nothing in the 
liberal ministerial calculations of the 
present day. Thus one-fourth part 
of that euphonous complement devo- 
ted by Irish patriots and mob-orators 
to slavery and oppression in the sister 
isle, are for many months of the year 
enacting the part of liberty-boys, and 
running riot in those various parishes 
of St Giles’s, which are scattered 
throughout the great Babylonian city, 
like the green spots in memory’s waste. 
The other three-fourths, we doubt 
not, are cultivating potatoes in some 
remote inaccessible districts,—too wild 
to be caught, even although they should 
be in as great request for jslaves, as is 
represented. The million and a half 
above stated to be migratory, act in 
the teeth of the old law, ‘* Ccelum non 
animum mutant, qui trans mare cur 
runt.” In crossing the Channel, they 
not only experience a change of ate 
mosphere, but their political and reli« 
gious sentiments undergo a total ree 
volution ; for there is not aWhite-boy, 
but what, on being transplanted to 
London, is forthwith converted into 
an Orange-man. Leaving this extra- 
ordinary but well-authenticated fact 








to be ‘accounted for by the embryo 

of the New London Uni< 
versity, we proceed immediately to 
state the grievance which it is our ob~ 
ject to impress upon the serious consi~ 
deration of all Christians and Philan~ 
thropists, and more especially of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

There is an incalculable number of 
the children of Israel born and bred in 
the great metropolis, contributing no 
little to. the impurity of the atmo- 
sphere, and the blackness of the No- 
vember fogs—‘‘ Nunc sacri fontis ne- 
mus, et delubra locantur Judeis.” All 
Holywell-street is tenanted by Jews, 
and there on several — — 
** quorum cophinus supellex”—who 
have nothing ‘0 bless <a with 
but a basket, out of which they vend 
seedy and flatulent oranges to silly 
unsuspecting Londoners. The sweet 
voices of ten thousand united Irish are 
eclipsed by the sonorous growl of one 
of these circumcised dogs, who, not- 
withstanding the march of mind and 
the general spread of intelligence, have 
always persisted in underselling the 
migratory orange-merchants of Erin ; 
which conduct, onthe part of the 
Jews towards the natives of a different 
country, and the professors of a differ- 
ent faith to their own, is most prepos- 
terously impolitic, unconciliatory, and 
unenlightened. It is a subject of re- 
gret that there are Christians to be 
found, in other respects well affected 
perhaps towards the government, and 
regular enough in their attendance at 
places of divine worship, who, for the 
sake of a few dirty pence in the year, 
give their countenance and support to 
such extreme illiberality. We will not 
insist upon the necessary moral supe~ 
riority of oranges vended by the hold- 
ers of the true faith over those which 
have passed through the hands and the 
baskets of infidelity, but will at once 
investigate the causes of this crying 
grievance, and endeavour to suggest a 
remedy. 

It is not Bg generally known 
or suspected, that the Rabbis of the 
London Synagogues are in the habit 
of affording both employment and 
maintenance to the poor of their own 
persuasion, by supplying them with 
oranges at an almost nominal price. 
Now we venture to affirm, that those 
who are able to bring produce into any 
given market at the least cost to them- 
selves, can, for a given ‘profit, afford 
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to dispose’ of such produce at the lows 
est prices, and, as a consequence, will 
find the most willing purchasers. If 
there are any whose apprehensions 
this proposition, paradoxical we own, 
does not strike at the first glance, we 
recommend them to peruse attentively. 
all the politico-economical Essays of 
Mr M‘Culloch, and all the politico. 
economical Speeches of Mr Huskis« 
son ; and by the time they have got 
to the end of these, they will begin tp 
have a pretty confused notion on the 
subject. We must, inthe meantime, 
take for granted that all we have ad. 
vanced is true, in order to arrive at 
the conclusion we draw from what is 
above premised, which conclusion is 
as follows: —That as long as the Jew 
merchants can obtain their oranges for 
almost nothing, they will be able to 
undersell the Irish orange-merchants, 
who are compelled to procure their 
commodities at the wholesale market 
prices; and we further affirm, that 
this is equivalent to a protecting duty 
in favour of Jew oranges. We do not 
wish to utter profound and philoso. 
phical sentences without their being 
appreciated ; and we therefore urge our 
readers to digest what we are sayi 
and not to swallow it like hasty-pu 
ding, eaten at a fair for a wager. We 
entreat them to believe that this is 
not food for the mouths of babes and 
sucklings—as an irrefragable proof of 
which, we refer to the last Number of 
the Edinburgh Review, where this 
subject is discussed in such a mastere 
ly way, as infallibly to puzzle even 
ose who may have fancied that they 
knew most about the matter. 
Supposing those two Aurore Boreae 
les, or Northern Lights, M‘Culloch 
and Blue and Yellow, to have suc- 
ceeded in making darkness visible, to 
the hitherto totally benighted minds 
of the friends of Maga, it remains to 
consider the remedy for a grievance, 
which is of far more consequence to 
the Irish nation than the suspension 
of their political privileges. We had 
at one time some thoughts of keeping 
this remedy, (after the example of 
Cobbett, with respect to his plan for 
paying off the national debt,) deep 
buried in the dark recesses of our own 
editorial bosom, until we should be 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury ; but 
having now lived to see the vanities 
of human life, and the utter worth- 
I 
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lessness of office, we will disgorge li- 
berally and ppeishenty: Since then, 
as we before observed, the o 
brought into the London market by 
the Jews are in effect protected by a 
duty, we propose that this duty should 
be abolished ; in other words, that the 
1,800,000 birds of passage from the 
sister isle should be supplied with oran- 
ges for nothing at all. We donot wish 
toarrogate to ourselves too much cre= 
dit for this ingenious and philanthro- 
ic suggestion ; for, to give the devil 
fis due, the hint was in some measure 
furnished by Mr Huskisson’s Speeches 
on the Silk Trade. How this object 
ought to be effected, whether by a new 
income tax, or by ——s subscrip- 
tion, we leave to others to determine ; 
for we ourselves, under the present 
administration, are mere philosophical 
and theoretical politicians, and do not 
condescend to enter into details ; but 
we earnestly call upon Mr Huskisson 
and the rest of the Ministry, by their 
known patriotism, and their hopes of 
retaining office,—we entreat all Chris< 
tian Liberals and Philosophers, as they 
would promote the march of intellect, 
the spread of intelligence, and the sale 
of the sixpenny sciences,—we adjure 
the Society for Promoting Christiani-< 


ty among the Jews, by their hopes of 
making converts, to unite heart and! 
hand in this political crusade against 
the eschewers of bacon and the fre« 
quenters of synagogues. Decisive mea 
sures are recommended: somethi 
energetic and unpremeditated, like the 
occupation of Portugal ; and we need 
scarcely point out the happy conse~ 
quences that will infallibly ensue. My 
riads of wild Irish will desert their 
native bogs, neglecting the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes for the purpose of re« 
tailing oranges to Cockney sucklings, 
under the auspices of so enlightened 
an administration!—the occupation 
of the Israelites will be gone, and 
their ruin will be hopeless and irre- 
trievable. In our present liberal and 
conciliatory mood, we do not desire the: 
utter extermination of this wretched, 
degraded, and spiritless race: let them 
emigrate with the ship-owners and 
the silk-manufacturers, their partners 
in distress and illiberality, to New 
Holland, or the back settlements of 
America, where they will remain a 
lasting monument of generous policy, 
of the spread of intelligence, and the 
manifold blessings of a free and un- 
restricted commerce. 





OLD USAGES, 


Mothering Sunday. 


Hail, ancient manners! sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws ; 
Remnants of love—whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws.— 
Hail, Usagces of pristine mould, 

And ye that guard them, mountains old! 


Tuere is to me an indescribable 
charm in Old Usages. They are the 
finest of all antiquities, for they have 
a life in the present, as well as a ve- 
nerable memory in the past. The haze 
of Time has gathered round them ; 
but it is tinted by the halo of Hope ; 
they are ancient as the hills, yet 
fresh as the returning spring. How 
cheerfully they divided the social year 
ef Old England, keeping the heart 
alive with gentle anticipation, or warm 
with kindly remembrance ! There was 
first the wed starting-place—wel- 
come Christmas— with its religious so- 

Vout. XXII. 


lemnities, and revels and carols, if less 
solemn, scarce less sanctified: the 
blazing Christmas block, and the gar- 
lands of ivy and mistletoe—most sacred 
of parasites— decorating the oaken 
hall, into which was solemnly ushered 
the et head with its appropriate 
carol :—= 


Caput Apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all sing merrily, 
Qui estis in _— f 
4 
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Merry Shrovetide, with ite rustic 
feast, and yeomanly feats, brought on 
the glad and Palmy Easter—the bless- 
ed morning of the resurrection, when 
the cottage dame arrayed her children 
in their new home-spun garbs, and 
devoutly herself put on 


fresh raiment till that hour un- 





worn, 
In thoughtful reverence of the Princs of 
PEACE. 


I confess I was very much delighted 
to see, last Pasch Sunday, in the close 
vicinity of your metropolis of Presby- 
terianism, some hundreds of young 
children playing on the grassy slopes 
of the Royal Park, with hard-boiled 
stained eggs—each with a new bon- 
net, or pair of new shoes—or perhaps 
but a new pin to ward old custom. I 
am not sure but I lingered with more 
heart-reaching satisfaction about: this 
scene of childish sport, than I have 
felt in surveying all your late stupen- 
dous improvements, and felt that there 
was more of the genuine spirit of an- 
tiquity here than in the hall of the 
Antiquarian Society. 

The observances of the May-day, 
Midsummer-eve, and Hallowmas, 
mingling as they did the Druidical and 
classic superstitions with something 
which, if not Christianity, is far from 
being inimical to its spirit, were so inti- 
mately interwoven with the strong and 
simple virtues of the elder time, that 
one cannot help feeling as if their de- 
cay indicated a loosening of the bonds 
of social charity. Then how finely do 
they awaken the memory of the flow- 
ery allegories of the old poets, of Chau 
cer, and King James I., and Dunbar, 
and of the last days of romance and 
expiring chivalry—when the peers of 
Henry IV. thought it no disparage- 
ment of their valour to erect the May- 
pole in. the court of the Louvre, or 
when Prince Charles leapt the palace 
garden-wall at sunrise, to surprise the 
Infanta of Spain gathering May-dew— 
the enchanting cosmetic of the ever- 
blooming damsels of romance, the on- 
ly true “ Circassian bloom” and “ ce- 
lestial Kalydor !” The ladies are hereby 
cautioned against using any other com- 
position than this, distinguished from 
all counterfeits by the mark of the 
rosy fingers of Aurora, her signature 
witnessed by all the Graces.—There is, 
I fear, no hope of seeing the Duke of 
Wellington and his Staff set up a May- 


CNov. 
pole at the Horse Guards, in imitation 
of the Peers of Henry ; yet the pastime 
was at least as innocent as the erection 
of the guillotine in the Place du Car. 
rousel, or even of the triumphal arch 
of Napoleon, at the Champs Elysées, 
And though I fear we shall never see 
any modern Prince imitate the lover's 
leap of the romantic and unfortunate 
Charles I., one likes better to think of 
his mad adventure, than of his success. 
or indulging in the more modern plea. 
sures of a midnight carouse at Chif. 
finche’s, with Lady Castlemain, or 
‘* Mistress Nelly.” 

All those old customs and supersti« 
tions were a with weighty 
meanings. The wake and the ale pro« 
moted courtesy and cordial good neigh- 
bourhood. There was in the May-pole 
a finer moral than was ever yet ga- 
thered in the gallery of a town theae 
tre, where it is still to be seen in effi- 
gy. The fairies—yea, the dapper elves 
by whose example both men and maids 
were made more cheerful and more 
happy—were, I think, the first regular 
society on record for the promotion and 
encouragement of neatness, cleanli- 
ness, and good housewifery. If the 
gentlemen of the Highland Society 
think themselves first in date, they are 
mightily mistaken. The fairies were 
besides the original improvers of dairy 
produce ; they were bankers, too, and 
lent at even less than three per cent. 
But they are all gone! And we may 
sing, with jolly Dick Corbet, 


* Farewell, rewards and fairies! 
Good housewives now may say, 
For now foule sluts in dairies 
Doe fare as well as they: 
And though they sweep their hearths no 
less 
Than maids were wont to doe, 
Yet who, of late, for cleanliness, 
Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 


** At morning and at evening both, 
You merry were and glad ; 

So little care of sleepe and sloth 
Those pretty ladies had. 

When Tom came home from labour, 
Or Ciss to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their tabor, 
And nimbly went their toes.” 


Unless the Ettrick Shepherd charm 
back those “ pretty ladies” with his 
pastoral stop, they are gone for ever 
—* Tint, tint, tint !” 

. All those festivals and superstitions 
were the humble props of natural 
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song origin was religious. But 

w different a thing is the wake or 
merry-making of an English manu- 
facturing village, from the primitive 
rural institution—the festal yet decent 
observance of the eve of the Saint to 
whom the parish church was dedica- 
ted! One would like to see the Christ- 
mas holly-bush, the palm-branch of 
Easter, and the gay garlands and white 
blossoms of the May, flourish in peren< 
nial freshness, amaranthine wreaths ; 
but to look on them dabbled in gin, 
blighted by the hot breath of riot and 
gross excess, would make us almost 
welcome Mr Martin with a bill to re- 
strain “ the idle pulling of hawthorn,” 
or “ the wanton gathering of prim- 
roses,” or the shade of Major Cart- 
wright, followed by his posse comitatus. 
Butno!—let even the excrescences that 
have grown on our ancient customs be 
removed with gentle hands—let them 
be renovated, not trodden down, and 
left to the profane vulgar till even their 
memory has become a reproach—pe~ 
rished from among us! 

Above all those old things, how fine 
were the ancient troth-plights and 
“tokenings” of lovers—the dedication 
of “ special locks of vowed hair,” and 
the thousand other amulets! So high 
a veneration have I for the pure silver 
token, (were it but a broken crooked 
six —_ that were I on the jury of 
a thief who had not spared this while 
he filched the other contents of a 
clown’s purse, he should have no re 
commendation to mercy from me— 
that evidence should hang him. The 
sixpence broken for true love ceases to 
be the common coin “ of this realm.” 
It is stamped afresh by Nature’s mint 
age—its obverse is a bleeding heart— 
its legend ‘‘ constancy.” But far above 
all other “ tokenings,” the exchange 
of Bibles is most beautiful and affect- 
ing. Into how powerful a talisman 
may a tiny red or blue volume be con- 
verted !—How many changes of time, 
and mood, and worldly circumstance, 
will the memory of its acquisition sur- 
vive, and still continue to be precious ! 
—I cannot at this moment recollect 
any scene of the highest wrought fic- 
tion more tenderly touching than that 
described of Burns—the inspired and 
still innocent boy Burns, and his early 
lost sweetheart, meeting in the Sab- 
bath quiet of their suspended harvest 
toils; by the winding Ayr, 
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O’erhung with wild-woods thickening 
green ! 


to spend “ one day of parting-love,” 
and exchange probably their whole in« 
dependent personal property—their 
Bibles!—Howheart-touching the sim-. 
ple and holy betrothal which makes 
the history and the charter of man’s 
salvation the pledge of his tenderness 
and fidelity to the beloved sharer of 
his earthly love, and of his immortal 
hopes ! 

But I have wandered strangely from 
the object of my narrative, which was 
to record an old usage which still ex~ 
ists, and which to me was as novel as 
it was delightful. On my late home~« 
ward voyage, I fell in with a ship« 
mate, whose quiet and rather reserved, 
though finally kind and pleasing man« 
ners, and general intelligence, proved 
exceedingly agreeable, and fully repaid 
my trouble in courting his acquaint 
ance. Richard Ashton’s friendship, if 
slow in growth, was well worth wait 
ing for. Towards the end of our voy 
age we were vexed in the Channel by 
baffling winds, and my calm friend 
became more impatient than was con< 
sistent with his philosophic temper- 
ament. He wished to reach home by 
a particular day. ‘ One might think, 
Mr Ashton, you had an appointment 
on that day with your mistress, after 
a three years’ absence in India,” was 
my smart remark, as we lolled over 
the ship’s side in a dead calm.—* I 
have with a half dozen of them, all 
about equally dear,” was his reply. 
“* T had set my heart on being home 
by Sunday; and I yet hope that I 
shall. It is an annual festival in our 
family—in all the families of our 
county—all my brothers and sisters 
will be at home—it is Mothering Sun= 
day.” 

T believe I half started—Mothering 
Sunday ! how beautiful a name! I too 
had left at home a mother—I was 
touching on the land of my fathers ! 
I entreated to be allowed to accom< 
pany my friend home, and the request 
was instantly granted. I inquired far 
ther about this august festival, but 
learned ne more than that on 
that particular day, all the children of 
one blood, however scattered by the 
waves of life, flocked back to the dwel- 
ling of their parents—to their own 
birth-spot. My friend had come from 

Bengal just in time ; a married bros 
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ther and sister, he said, were settled 
in London another sister resided in 
Li t “IE think,” said he, 
with his grave smile, “‘ we shall have 
them all, if no unlucky hooping~ 

hs, nor ill-timed confinements, 
aw ladies call them, come in the 


wa xf. . 

on the evening of the following Sa 
turday he said to me, pointing from 
our dishis tuadowatignst his at a 
distance—“ The hills beyond my fa- 
ther’s dwelling ;’ and with his quiet 
humorous smile to those he liked, he 
added, “ you think, Colonel, the gods 
have not made me poetical ; but call 
me single-sonnet Ashton, if you please, 
for I once made some rhymes on this 
spot, which my sister Marianne chris 
tened a sonnet, and that was the first 
line, § The hills beyond my father’s 
dwelling /’ There must have followed 
a swelling, of course, but whether of 

eyes, or memory, I cannot re 
collect. Marianne, before her mar- 
riage, had not only made a fair copy 
of the lines for each of her sisters, but 
could repeat them. Poor Marianne! 
she was herself my sole reading pub- 
lic—she was indeed my everything— 
my — verb-and-noun hearer to 
the hundredth time—she loved Latin 
for my sake—all the better that she 
knew not one word of it. She was, 
besides, my apologizer-general, my 
sick-nurse, my stocking-mender, my 
button-stitecher, my all in all.” 

I had never heard Ashton say tenth 

so much about himself. He re« 

into silence for a half hour ; 

and as we turned an angle of the road 

which had latterly led down a broad 

open valley, again said, as if he had 

not paused—* And yonder is our par 

sonage— tis a little old place—but is 
it not pretty ?” 

I would have bit my own tongue 
rather than have denied that it was ; 
but in truth I did not need to tax my 
sincerity. The cottage, or rather the 
eluster of cottages, inhabited by the 
Curate of Nunsbrooke, had all the 
beauty which follows the wants, the 
ger and the enjoyments of hum- 
ble and useful life. We had now left 
the open valley, and struck off at right 
angles into small circular vale 


which at every step grew closer and 
more crowded with the simple, com< 
pe er a hemiead aa 

i » A hu and 
a hundred such sweet, retired, rural 
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scenes may be found in the bosom of; 
England—but is the single wild flower: 
which we cull the less sweet that teng: 
of thousands of its kind are springing 
in the same meadow ? 

Twilight was deepening fast, and 
could not minutely discern all the des 
tails of the scenery ; besides, my: ats 
tention was given to my friend, whe 
became absolutely loquacious. From 
the moment he told me that the slip 
of rivulet that twined and glimmered: 
in the twilight by our path was an 
admirable trouting stream, and points 
ed out the copse where he had found 
his first bird’s nest, I felt that I poss 
sessed the confidence of Richard Ashe 
ton. I am certain there is not a maw 
in ten thousand in whom he woulé 
have reposed the same trust. “I see 
there is fire in my mother’s room," 
said he ; *‘ she will be for a long gos 
sip with Marianne and Alice to-night, 
and will fear damp for her Cockn 
grandchildren, which she never dread 
ed for her own children. Fire in the 
parlour too, at this season! Here aré 
extravagant doings—but it is Saturday 
evening—my father, even in his hards 
est working days, allowed himself a 
pipe and a newspaper on Saturday.” » 

** And was such indulgence 80 
rare a“ . 

“« My father reared and sent eight 
of us into the world well-educated 
men and women, on an income which 
for many years did not exceed twenty- 
five pounds. Even yet it falls short of 
fifty. He knows the value of money, as 
of everything else ; buthe never would 
accept of any charge which might lead 
him from his people-—Both my pas 
rents are of this parish.” 

I led my friend into his father’s his 
tory. He felt a manly and honest 
pride in relating it ; and well he might: 
I soon learned that the curate of 
Nunsbrooke was no ordinary man ; and 
I afterwards found that I had not 
overrated him. He wasa person of coms 

tent learning, and of strong intels 

ect ; and with much temperate kinds 
ness of heart, possessed inflexibility 
in principle and purpose that might 
have ennobled a Stoic philosopher. He 
indeed, as his son had said, held every 
thing in heaven and earth at its exact 
value. His aged partner was not quite 
his counterpart. She was inferior in 
mind ; and education was not for her 
day—but they suited each other won- 
derfully well. She was most notable 
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and exem in all household mat~ 
ters—the rest of mothers and the 
kindest of neighbours—one of those 
happily-endowed humble beings in 
whom “‘ innocence is nature, wisdom,” 
who are better than they know. Her 
motherly kindness tempered the firm- 
ness of him whom next to her God she 
reverenced, which, but for this anti- 
attrition, might at times have verged 
to severity. Both were the children of 
small farmers in the parish; and the 
only difference of their lives was, that 
whereas he had been for a time a servi- 
tor at Oxford, she had never travelled 
tenmiles beyond her own or her father’s 
cottage. In my subsequent intercourse 
with the family, I saw that both pa- 
rents were held in the tenderest vene- 
ration by all their children, with this 
difference, that a little story was some- 
times told, or a little joke hazarded 
by her daughters, illustrative of their 
mother’s bonhomie, if I may unsex 
the word for her sake ; while the com- 
manding intellect, and deep, and acute 
discernment of life and character, and 
of the complicated machinery which 
sets their springs in motion, possess 
ed as it were intuitively by the elder 
Richard Ashton, raised him the more 
highly in the esteem of his sons, the 
more their own knowledge of the 
world ripened and extended. 

I was both edified and amused by 
the evident astonishment and serious 
disapprobation of the ancient and ve- 
nerable matron, on witnessing how 
ightly, as it seemed to her, the yoke 

matrimony sat on her eldest daugh- 
ter, who, though with perfect gaiety 
and good-humour, not only avowed 
opinions different from her husband's, 
but appeared to have a decided will 
of herown. ‘To old Mrs Ashton, her 
husband had ever been almost in 
God’s stead. This slackening of the 
bonds of conjugal discipline—this ir- 
reverence for the holiest earthly autho- 
rity, appeared to shock her whole na~ 
ture as much as sd calm a nature 
could be unhinged by anything ; and 
though both husbands and wives tried 
to reconcile her to what she conceived 
a breach of duty and-decency, I have 
no doubt that she seriously lectured 
her children apart, and made this of- 
fence the subject of her secret prayers. 
“ Wives submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands as unto the Lord,” was 
@ precept to which her whole spirit 
bowed ; and the only thing, I was told, 
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that ever made her for: a few hours 
now and then unpopular among the 
female parishioners, was the uncom¢ 
promising strictness with which, im 
all cases of domestic dissension, she 
enforced the doctrine of implicit con 
jugal obedience. 

But I have outstripped the regular 
course of my story. As I knew that 
the small parsonage would be swarm~ 
ing like a beeshive from kitehen to 
attic with daughters and grandehild« 
dren, I established myself for the night 
at the Rose, the neat rural inn, in 
which my friend’s introduction procu< 
red an attention to my few expressed 
wants and large supposed wishes, to 
which as a chance guest even my purse 
gave me no claim. Richard Ashton 
was not a man of apologies ; but I was 
forced to check him as he began to 
mumble about my not finding things 
so suitable, &c. &e. Is it not hard, 
that because a man has had the mis 
fortune to be baked and broiled half 
his life, he must be set down as a sen~ 
sual, self-indulging, vain-glorious vo« 
luptuary for the remainder of it? Yet 
I do plead guilty ; and a man must 
have lived for thirty years in India, 
and been just off a five months’ voy 
age, to understand the luxury which it 
was to loll in the crisp refreshing 
sheets, washed in the cool streams, 
and dried on the cuckoo-buds and lae 
dy-smocks of the meadows of Eng« 
land. I had hardly yet got rid of the 
rocking sensation of the ip ; and this 
being but my seeond night on shore, I 
slept as a landsman does when he once 
more gains firm earth. On the former 
day, when walking, my very toes 
grasped the ground, as if each were a 
feeler. I clung toit with my feet, and 
planted them on land like the seahorse 
climbing an ice-berg. 

I was literally awakened in the 
morning by the sweet chime of the 
Sabbath-bells—not the loud peal in- 
tended to startle the dull heart of: 
great cities—nor yet the sonorous 
sound of the old consecrated bells, 
which my host told me were once: 
known in this vale, and of which the 
ringing diverted the thunder-storm, 
and drove away the devil—but the: 
‘* still small voice,” whispering a 
gentle and holy summons to prayer 
and praise. I started hastily up, and, 
like all strangers, advanced to my win-: 
dow. The was now fully 
revealed. The grey serene of the sky 
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harmonized finely with the Sabbath- 
stillness that breathed over the valley. 
It was neither bold nor rich, but it 
was enchantingly soft, and what at 
the time was to me more precious, it 
was purely and delightfully English ; 
not indeed a scene of wealthy, power~ 
ful, commercial England—though her 
mighty heart and the right arm of her 
strength were visible even here—but 
a confined home-view of rural Eng- 
land, Old England, Merry England! 
with her strong virtues, her primitive 
manners, and Old Usages. 

The chapel where my friend’s father 
had so long officiated, stood on an 
elevated curvature by the side of the 
stream, and about the centre of the 
vale, which, as I have said, broke up- 
wards from a wider and richer valley. 
It was a very humble edifice, and of 
dimensions much under those of the 
Gothic structures, whose open stone- 
work towers, or tapering spires, form so 
frequent and interesting a feature in 
the rich landscape of cultivated Eng- 
land. But this little chapel was not 
the less the pole-star of the vale of 
Nunsbrooke ; and time and holy feel- 
ings, which had gathered around it 
and given it sanctity, left it not desti- 
tute of beauty. It had its garland of 
aged trees—elm, and ash, and monu- 
mental yews ; and the tracery of wild 
creepers on the walls, and the stream- 
ers of ivy floating from the roof, as- 
sorted better with the humble struc- 
ture, than elaborate architectural orna- 
ments would have done. The parson- 
age and its adjoining offices stood about 
a bow-shot off on the same willowed 
rivulet, which, between the church 
and it, widened into a translucent 
pool, so closely clipped in with alders 
and osiers, that as their tremulous 
shadows diffused themselves over its 
smooth surface, it glistened with a 
cool emerald tinge which sent fresh- 
ness into my very soul. A small foot~ 

th—a via sacra—led from the Cu- 
rate’s dwelling through his strip of 
glebe land to the chapel. There were 
many other pathways of lazy curve, 
lying like brown net-work on the green 
meadows, leading from the surround. 
ing home-steads to thiscommon centre. 
A rustic foot-bridge, which, however, 
I saw a privileged donkey or two occa- 
sionally crossing, spanned the stream, 
and united the sides of the vale. 

Along each of those natural paths, 
as well as by the regular road, there 
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were now advancing gaffers and gam. 
mers—comely matrons, and stout yeo~ 
men, whose limbs showed “ the mettle: 
of their pasture,” ‘‘ lasses and their 
shepherd grooms,” with children of. 
all sizes, and a few younglings in. 
dulged in church-going in reverence 
of Mothering Sunday. The concourse: 
of people was greater than ordinary ;, 
for this was a day consecrated to as 
domestic affections, in every houses; 
hold of the parish. The son of my 
hostess had come from Birmingham, 
she told me ; and every young girl of 
the parish made it a condition of her 
servitude, that she should be allowed. 
to visit home on this day. It was the 
“* Feast of Tabernacles” in Nuns 
brooke. , 

I was distressed to find that the ser. 
vice had commenced ere I reached the 
church ; for Richard Ashton in the, 
house of God tarried no man’s pre« 
sence. I expected to see no commone 
place priest—nor was I disappointed. 
The curate, though not tall, inclined 
to that stature. He looked not more, 
than sixty, though I knew he was ten 
years older—with dark and high fea. 
tures, rather manly than mild. The 
expansive and wrinkled brow and bald 
polished head, were remarkably fine 
—the lower part of the face was rather 
massive than well-formed. Yet what 
was the mere assemblage of features 
to that solemn and placid steadfastness 
—that unimpassioned fixity of look, 
which indicates the high-concentrated 
mental firmness and unity of purpose, 
which is the rarest and most excelling 
faculty of the human soul! All this 
power was at this moment bent to de« 
votion. Mr Ashton went through the 
church service with more energy than 
tutored elegance. There was evena 
relishing quaintness in his manner, 
but there were also the same fervent 
solemnity and earnestness as if he 
now performed this sacred office for 
the first time. To his devout energy 
what were the cold artificial graces of 
elocution! The voice of their pastor 
was neither soft nor melodious, but its 
accustomed tones thrilled to the hearts 
and consciences of his flock—and that 
was enough. 

By certain understood signs I had 
already guessed that the sacrament of 
the Supper of our Lord was on this 
day to be administered, under circum- 
stances which, to my feelings, render- 
ed this, the most solemn mystery of 
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the Christian worship, doubly affect- 
ing. It was very long since I had 
witnessed the celebration of any ordi- 
nance of Christianity, save the frigid 
routine of mumbling the Liturgy, 
which might occasionally be witness- 
ed at my remote and almost Pagan 
Indian station. The priest took his 
place by the altar—there was a little 
stir among the people, but not more 
than the softest patter of the April 
shower on the first forest leaves ; and 
the family of my friend, separating 
from the other worshippers, and form- 
ing into one group, advanced by them- 
selves to the altar, where their come 
mon father stood ready to administer 
the sacred ordinance. Kneeling there 
was the mother, with her two married 
and two unmarried daughters, a very 
fair young girl, the daughter of the 
eldest son, three sons, and two sons- 
in-law. With a fine instinctive feel- 
ing of delicacy, no other communi- 
cant approached the altar at this time. 
The truly apostolic and venerable man 
stood there “‘ in the midst of the chil-« 
dren whom God had given him,”— 
“he and his house vowed to serve 
the Lord.” The sublime communion 
service of the church, its solemn warns 
ings, and ‘* comfortable words,” had 
never to me appeared half so beautiful 
and emphatic, as now when celebrated 
by a good old man, invested with the 
most sacred of human characters— 
the father and the priest. During the 
passing of this holy mystery, I think 
there were more eyes glistening than 
mine. 

At the conclusion of the service I 
was joined by my friend, and intro- 
duced in the church-porch to his mo- 
ther, his favourite sister Marianne, 
and a competent number of the scat- 
tered brood who had this day flown 
back to the shelter of the parent wing. 
I could not—I would not refuse their 
hearty invitation to join the family 
festival, though at first I felt like an 
intermeddler with their joys. No- 
thing could exceed the comfort of the 
feast, save the happiness of the guests ; 
nor had the regular routine of the 
household, in its plain diet and plain- 
er service, been much departed from. 
Some of the members of the family, 
Tafterwards understood, with incomes 
twenty times larger than that of the 
Curate of Nunsbrooke, had naturally 
given in to modes of life very differ- 
ent from the frugal simplicity of their 
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early home ; but on this day no fa- 
shionable airs were displayed—no lux 
ury of accommodation was missed ; and 
if their ways of life were somewhat 
changed, I think their spirits were still 
temperate, their hearts sound—and, 
so far from feeling shame of their fa- 
ther’s respected poverty, glowing with 
a healthful pride in his virtues. When 
our venerable host left us, which he 
did early, I joined the females, heard 
the married sisters comparing notes 
about the growth, likenesses, and abi- 
lities of their children, and more co- 
vertly shewing or exchanging small 
articles of dress, receiving counsel 
from their mother on proper modes of 
treatment for the children, of which 
the theory was simplicity, the prac- 
tice herbs. In short, there was a 
quiet but constant and copious inter 
change of mingled thought and chat, 
kindly, serious, or frivolous, as it 
might be—if the genuine, confiding 
overflow of affectionate hearts can ever 
be called frivolous. I felt that my ab- 
sence would not be marked, and re- 
tired. 

I afterwards, in a twilight saunter 
by the brook, met my friend with his 
favourite sister, and her husband, who 
good-humouredly proposed joining 
me. ‘ I must give Marianne an op- 
portunity to tell Richard all her ses 
crets,” said he, “ and afterwards I 
shall learn all his from Marianne.” 

I set out from Nunsbrooke earl 
next morning in company with this 
gentleman, who left his wife to spend 
& few more days with her sisters and 
mother. We travelled to Liverpool 
together ; and I was much pleased 
with the pride he seemed to have in 
his wife’s family, and his affection for 
every member of it, especially for his 
friend Richard. They had when youths 
been for some years in the same count- 
ing-house. Nor did I think a whit 
the less of his understanding, for the 
close resemblance which he po pare 
between the fair young girl and her 
aunt, his own plain, but affectionate 
and sprightly Marianne. 

I have not visited Nunsbrooke since, 
and probably I shall never see it again 
—but I know that it exists: nor have 
I met any of the family, though in 
the medley of life I have often heard 
of -— names. Some of — are 
now highly prosperous mercantile peo= 
ee 3 ot ev have had adverse fortune ; 

t their father’s clear strong judg- 
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ment, and principles, have de- 
scended to all, their unalienable 
and best inheritance. When in the 

y world I occasionally find my com- 
fortable income too limited for my 
imaginary wants, or am suffering at 
the same time under an east wind, 
and a grand assault of blue devils, 
trying to carry my mind by a coup- 
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de-main, 1 think of the valley of Nuns. 

brooke, and of all of good and gracious 

that is around its quiet stream. How 

can I forget it! 

“ The immortal memory of one happy 
day 

Lingers upon its marge.” 

Qui 41. 
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Tue writers on Australian statistics 
are somewhat apt, we think, to mis- 
take both the sources and character 
of the interest with which that flou- 
rishing colony is regarded in the mo- 
thercountry. They pique themselves, 
it would appear, on their talent as paint- 
ers en beau, and are uniformly anxious 
to represent everything connected with 
its present condition and future pro- 
spects, couleur de rose. Nothing, we 
are assured, can be more enviable and 
delightful than the soil and climate, 
the former producing, after a strenu- 
ous application of labour and capital, 
about one-tenth of the return afforded 
by ordinary land in the mother coun- 
try, and the latter in summer being 
barely hot enough to deprive Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis of all oleaginous matter in 
about a fortnight. The scenery, too, 
is ificent, interspersed at plea- 
sant distances with splendid trees, 
which rise like bare poles with an um- 
brella at top, and studded here and 
there with beautiful veranda’d cot- 
tages, and villas with green doors and 
brass knockers. 

Nor are the inhabitants of this an- 
tipodical paradise less worthy of our 
admiration. They are amiable and de- 
lightful as the brotherhood of Mr 
Owen's Parallelograms, and the po- 
lished manners of the higher, and pri- 
mitive simplicity of the lower orders, 
realize a sort of modern Arcadia, really 
quite charming to contemplate from a 
distance, All the disagreeable impedi- 
ments to the freedom of European so- 
ciety, are strangers to the elegant and 
refined circles of colonial haut-ton ; 
and nowhere is the ‘‘ feast of reason 
and the flow of soul” enjoyed in more 


enviable and unrestrained freedom, 
than in the coteries of the Sydney blue. 
stockings.' The age of gold has come 
again. It is in Botany Bay that the 
first dawning of Mr Edward Irving's 
Millennium may be observed streak. 
ing the horizon. In that distant 
Pisgah of the ungodly, crime and po- 
verty are known but by report. There 
is plenty in the cottage, and elegance 
in the chateau. The very convicts be. 
come valuable members of society; 
and against a crowd of latent sinecure 
virtues, little can be opposed beyond 
a natural and pardonable perseverance 
in their pristine transoceanic partiali- 
ty for dram-drinking and tobacco. 

Among a population so select and 
virtuous, it is pleasing to be informed 
that European diseases are generally 
unknown. Gout and fevers have not 
been imported, and the Australian no« 
sology is happily shorn of all those 
more terrible features which we of the 
northern pole have been fated to re« 
gard with fearful apprehension. There 
are such things indeed as ~bile and 
dyspepsia, and internal inflammations 
are very frequently fatal ; but the for- 
mer of these commonly proceeds from 
dining “ not wisely, but too well,” on 
the fat flaps of a saddle of kangaroo, 
and the latter from over copious liba- 
tions of the indigenous whisky. But 
the people of Botany are too good to 
be short-lived; and, proceeding in 
their virtuous career, they flourish to 
a green old age, generally completing 
their century before their bones are 
Jaid—not with those of their respect 
able fathers, but in a virgin grave 
some fifteen or twenty thousand miles 
distant, as the crow flies. 
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: Such is the general character of the 
descriptions given of this bourne from 
whence few travellers return, by those 
literary gentlemen whom favourable 
circumstances have again enabled to 
revisit their native land; but, incli-< 
ned as we are to yield implicit cre- 
dence to their assertions, we fear their 
sweeping praises will be found some 
what at variance with the more parti-« 
cular and minute details into which 
they are led to enter, in the course of 
their very amusing volumes. In these 
details we are furnished with the very 

mises from which their most ques- 
tionable conclusions have been drawn, 
and are thus enabled to decide how 
far they are agreeable to evidence, and 
how far the sounder. judgment of the 
author has been warped by partialities 
and prejudices, of which perhaps he 
was unconscious. 

We have already expressed our opi- 
nion, that the writers in question have 
considerably mistaken the nature of 
the interest with which the colony of 
New South Wales is regarded in the 
mother country. They evidently wish 
to sink and hustle into the back ground 
all those peculiarities of character, 
circumstances, and condition, by which 
their favourite region stands honoura- 
bly distinguished from the rest of the 
world. Were the population of that 
novel and nondescript settlement real 
ly men selected at hazard from the 
eommon mass of society—fair average 
specimens of the classes in this coun- 

from which they were taken—we 
really should feel little interest about 
them or their concerns ; and assuring 
them once for all of our wishes that 
the colony in some two or three cen- 
turies might turn out better stocked 
than at present, both with money and 
morality, leave them to explore the 
Blue Mountains at their leisure, and 
hunt emus and kangaroos, and grow 
wool and mutton, undisturbed by any 
fears or anxieties on their account. It 
is only because they confessedly con- 
stitute the most rascally and villainous 
population that were ever congregated 
ther on the surface of this habit- 

able globe ; because the colony is a 
sort of moral Cloacina, into which the 
= scum and refuse of society is pe< 
iodically discharged ; because they 
are the most murderous, monstrous, 
debased, burglarious, brutified, larce« 
nous, felonious, and pickpocketous set 
of scoundrels that ever trod the earth ; 

Vor. XXII. 
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because we are aceustomed to look on 
Botany. Bay as the alternative of the 
gallows, that we care one pin about its 
inhabitants at all. As matters stand, 
we feel a natural curiosity to learn 
how men who narrowly escaped hang 
ing in this hemisphere, conduct them- 
selves in another; and we open Mr 
Wentworth or Mr Cunningham with 
precisely such feelings as we do the 
Newgate Calendar, anxious to gain as 
much information as possible with re« 
gard toa class of beings with whom we 
feel ourselyes bound by scarcely a sin~ 
gle link, and who differ toto calo from 
the mass of mankind among whom we 
have hitherto been accustomed to live, 
move, and have our being. Anxious, 
therefore, as we are to satiate our ap 
petite for horrors with original and 
piquant details of rapine, murder, and 
sudden death, it is rather mortifying 
to find ourselves entirely baulked in 
this praiseworthy object ; and that Bo- 
tany Bay is on the whole more virtue 
ous and better regulated than ee 
we have been accustomed to in this our 
own enlightened land of gospel tracts 
and Mechanics’ Institutions. 

We only object to this because the 
occurrence has become too prevalent 
and uniform. To be striking, an in- 
cident must come on us suddenly and 
unawares. Whenever we calculate on 
its appearance, the interest and excite-~ 
ment is gone. Thus we have cut the 
Newgate Calendar ever since Mrs Fry 
has succeeded by her praiseworthy la« 
bours in converting downright and 
unvarnished felons into canting hypo 
crites ; and having been so often de- 
ceived by the Annalists of Botany, we 
seriously intend cuttingeverything con- 
nected with that colony for the future. 

Some of the details taken singly are 
amusing enough. We stare on learn- 
ing that Mr Hardy Vaux, immortalized 
in autobiography as thief, pickpocket, 
and burglar, in the old world, has 
turned saint and parson in the new ; 
and breathing all the odour of sanctity, 
is seen hebdomadally in the pulpit, 
adorned in clerical toggery, oul deal- 
ing forth sleng evangelism to the coves 
of his congregation. Another gentle« 
man, somewhat less celebrated, though 
probably not less meritorious, whom, 
before the commencement of his voy« 
age, we remember to have been pil 
loried and fi at the cart’s-tail, has 
risen in the land of his adoption into 
wealth and — and dis- 
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charges the duties of a civil magistrate 
with honour and applause. Mr O'« 
Halloran, a literary gentleman, trans- 
ported for the friendly endeavour to 
save tenpence to his correspondent by 
franking a letter, has ed an Aca- 
demy in Sydney, in which the rising 
generation may acquire an early taste 
for classical learning, mingled no doubt 
with instructions in those pure practi- 
eal ethics, in which Mr O’Halloran is 
known to be so intimately versed. 

Such occurrences, abstractedly taken, 
are, as we have already stated, amu- 
sing enough, and would be still more 
so if they stood forth in somewhat 
bolder relief, and claimed our wonder, 
rather as brilliant exceptions to the 
usual order of events, than mere com« 
mon-place examples of its prevalence. 
The conversion of a pickpocket into a 
Praise-God-Barebones—of an Euro« 
pean scoundrel into an Australian 
saint—is certainly, prima facie, one of 
those events which cannot 

Overcome us like a summer’s cloud 

Withut our special wonder ; 
but when the connexion: of sin and 
sanctity, depravity and devotion, is 
once fairly established, it becomes, 
like the order of the seasons, or the 
succession of light and darkness, one 
of those phenomena on which we cal- 
eulate, and regard without pleasure or 
surprise. 

e have already intimated, how- 
ever, our own opinion, that the details 
iven in the very amusing volumes of 
Mr Cunningham will scarcely war- 
rant the colouring of the picture of 
primitive innocence and simplicity, to 
which, we fear, with somewhat more 
enthusiasm than truth, he has affixed 
a local habitation and a name. We 
shall, therefore, not longer waste the 
valuable time of the reader by any 
erude observations of our own, but 
endeavour, by extracts from the work 
itself, to enable him to judge of the 
real state of colonial morality. 

Mr Cunningham, then, be it known 
to all those who are yet ignorant of 
the fact, is a very clever person, who 
has made several voyages to Botany 
in the not very enviable capacity of 
surgeon to a convict-ship, and being 
mightily taken by the tone and pros- 
pects. of society which there met his 
observation, has, we believe, become 
proprietor of considerable property in 
the colony. Thus interested in its 
prosperity, it was natural, and per 
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[No 
haps excusable, that his delineations 
of men and manners in the country of 
his adoption should be as bright and 
a as a due regard to probas 
bility would allow. But we have ala 
ready kept the reader too long in trans 
situ. e Blackwood is a good‘ship, 
but not famous for the Short 
her voyages. However, land is i 

sight, and taking Mr Cunningham 
for our pilot, we shall steer through 
the difficult navigation of Sydney 
Cove, and land our passengers on tere 
ra firma, without one moment fure 
ther of unnecessary delay. The fol. 
lowing landscape, which first strikes 
the eye of the stranger, has at least 
the merit of being pleasantly and 
sketchily drawn :— 


“ Numbers of boats soon surround 
the ship, filled with people anxious to 
hear news, and traffickers with fruit and 
other refreshments, besides watermen to 
land passengers. A regular establisht 
ment of the latter description has long 
existed here, many of whose members for- 
merly plied that vocation on the Thames, 
and among whom was a few years back 
numbered, that famous personage oncé 
known by all from Westminster Stairs to 
Greenwich, by the shouts which assailed 
him as he rowed along, of ‘ Overboard 
he vent, Overboard he vent!’ King 
Boongarre, too, with a boat-load of his 
dingy retainers, may possibly honour you 
with a visit, bedizened in his varnished 
cocked-hat of ‘ formal cut,’ his gold-laced 
blue coat (flanked on the shoulders by a 
pair of massy epaulettes) buttoned close. 
ly up, to evade the extravagance of in- 
cluding a shirt in the catalogue of his 
wardrobe; and his bare and broad plat. 
ter feet, of dull cinder hue, spreading out 
like a pair of sprawling toads, upon the 
deck before you. First, he makes one 
solemn measured stride from the gang- 
way, then, turning round to the quarter- 
deck, lifts up his beaver with the right 
hand a full foot from“his head, (with all 
the grace and ease’ of a court exquisite,) 
and carrying it slowly and solemnly for- 
wards to a full arm’s-length, lowers it in 
a gentle and most dignified manner down 
to the very deck, following up this mo. 
tion by an inflection of the body almost 
equally profound. Advancing slowly in 
this way, his hat gracefully poised in his 
hand, and his phiz wreathed with many a 
fantastic smile, he bids masea welcome to 
his country. -On- finding he has fairly 
grinned himself into your good graces, he 
formally prepares to take leave, endea- 
vouring at the same time to take likewise 
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what you are probably less willing to part 
withal—namely, a portion of your cash. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that 
his majesty condescends to thieve; he 
only solicits the /oan of a dump, on pre- 
tence of treating his sick gin* to a cup of 
tea, but in reality with a view of treating 
himself to a porringer of ‘ Cooper’s best,’ 
to which his majesty is most royally de- 


“ You land at the Government Wharf 
on the right, where carts and porters are 
generally on the look-out for jobs; and, 
on passing about fifty yards along the ave- 
hue, you enter George Street, which 
stretches on both hands, and up which 
towards the left you now turn, to reach 
the heart of the town. Near the har- 
bour, where ground is very valuable, the 
houses are usually contiguous, like those 
of the towns in England ; but, generally 
speaking, the better sort of houses in 
Sydney are built in the detached cottage 
style, of white freestone, or of brick plas- 
tered and whitewashed, one or two sto- 
ties high, with verandas in front, and en- 
closed by a neat wooden paling, lined 
occasionally with trim-pruned geranium 
hedges ; they have, besides, a commodi- 
ous garden attached, commonly decked 
out with flowers, and teeming with culi- 
nary delicacies. Into the enclosure im- 
mediately around the house, the dogs are 
usually turned at night, to ward off rogues 
and, uncompromising, vigilant watch- 
men they certainly are, paying little of 
that respect to genteel exterior which 
their better-bred brethren in England 
are so apt to demonstrate. The streets 


-are wide, and neither paved nor lighted 


at present ; but the general dryness of 
our climate and durable composition of 
our streets render paving unnecessary ; 
while an elegant set of lamps is now ac- 
tually in progress, to be placed diagon- 
ally at fifty yards distance ; and by reason 
of the whiteness of our houses and clear- 
aess of our sky, an illumination will thus 
be effected equalling some of the best- 
lighted London streets. Although all you 
see are English, faces,.and you hear no 
other language but English spoken, yet 


. you soon become aware you are in a 


country very different from England, by 
the number of parrots and other birds of 
strange note and plumage which you ob- 
serve hanging at so many doors, and 
eagefuls of which you will soon see ex- 
posed for sale as you proceed. The go- 
vernment gangs of convicts, also, march- 
ing backwards and forwards from their 
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work in single. military file, and the soli- 
tary ones straggling here and there, with 
their white woollen Paramatta frocks and 
trowsers, or grey or yellow jackets, with 
duck overalls, (the different styles of 
dress denoting the oldness or newness of 
their arrival,) all daubed over with broad 
arrows, P. B.’s, C. B.’s, and various nu- 
merals in black, white, and red; with 
perhaps the jail-gang straddling sulkily 
by in their jingling leg-chains, tell a tale 
too plain to be misunderstood. At the 
corners of streets, and before many of the 
doors, fruit-stalls are to be seen, teeming, 
in their proper seasons, with oranges, 
lemons, limes, figs, grapes, peaches, nece 
tarines, apricots, plums, apples, pears, 
&e., at very moderate prices. 

‘* Sydney, from the scattered state of 
its buildings, necessarily occupies a great 
extent of ground, stretching from Dawes 
Point, in the. line of George Street, a 
mile and a half in dength ; and, from the 
top of the ridge on the left, across that 
on the right, (quite to Darling Harbour 
beyond,) about one-fifth of that distance 
in breadth, The houses, being generally 
constructed, as has been said, of white 
freestone, or of brick plastered, have, 
owing to the tasteful manner in which 
they are built and ornamented around, a 
light, airy, and exhilarating appearance. 
The streets are commonly named after 
the various governors, secretaries, and 
other public officers, who have borne 
Sway among us; thus we have Phillip, 
Hunter, King, Bligh, Macquarrie, Bris- 
bane, O’Connel, Erskine, Campbell, and 
Goulburn streets; the last of which is 
gravely pointed out by the Sydney wags 
as remarkable for no burglary ever ha- 
ving been committed in it; but the mys- 
tery is soon unravelled on finding ‘that 
it does not contain a single house,—be- 
ing, like many similar instances in Ame- 
rica and this colony too, merely a street 
in anticipation.” 

The author has advanced but a few 
pases into the bowels of his first vo-< 

ume, when he thinks it necessary te 

begin his vouchings for the moral pu- 
rity of his fellow colonists. Take the 
following as a taste; we can promise 
the reader much more of a similar 
kidney :— 

“ The jail is a most wretched. struc- 
ture, situated in George street; but an- 
other commodious one is now building 
onthe South-head road. The Court-house 
for civil and criminal proceedings stands 
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elose to St Philip's, fronting Hyde Park. 
When strolling through the streets of 
Sydney on first landing, very singular re- 
fiections will naturally intrude upon the 
mind, on perceiving the perfect safety 
with which you may jostle through the 
crowds of individuals now suffering, or 
who have suffered, the punishment award- 
ed by the law for their offences: men 
banished often for the deepest crimes, 
and with whom, in England, you would 
shudder to come in contact. Elbowed 
by some daring highwayman on your left 
hand, and rubbed shoulders with by even 
a more desperate burglar on your right 
—a footpad perhaps stops your way in 
front, and a pickpocket pushes you be- 
hind,—all retired from their wonted vo- 
cations, and now peacefully complying 
with the tasks imposed upon them, or 
following quietly up the even path point- 
ed out by honest industry. 

“ But nothing will surprise you more 
than the quietness and order which pre- 
vail in the streets, and the security where- 
with you may perambulate them at all 
hours of the night, indifferently watched 
as they are, and possessing so many con- 
venient situations wherein robbers may 
conceal themselves, pounce upon you, 
and make their escape with their booty, 
without even a chance of detection. I 
have frequently been out at very late 
hours, and passed through many gloomy 
portions of the town, but never met with 
a moment’s interruption, Indeed, a street 
robbery is a most rare’occurrence. Petty 
thefts and burglaries are much more fre- 
quent, but these also are ——> 
amount. Even robberies of masters By 
convict servants are far from being com- 
mon, and more is generally made of these 
than their magnitude intrinsically de- 
serves.” 

There is much maiveté and some 
adroitness in the association selected 
by the author in the following sen- 
tence for Botany Bay. ‘“ New South 
Wales,” says Mr Cunningham, (page 
108,) “and Merino wool! ! are so in- 
re eee that I never spoke 
of the first to a stranger but he start- 
ed the subject of Merino wool imme< 
diately after, as a matter of course.” 
Now, with all deference to Mr Cun- 
ningham, we beg leave to say, that, 
in our experience, the most interest. 
ing and inseparable association with 
Botany Bay is by no means the one 
he has so ingeniously selected, and we 
fearlessly pledge our character as acute 
observers of men and manners, that 
for one man in whom the name calls 
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up the idea of Merino wool; there are 
ninety-nine, of “‘ imagination all coms 
t,” who think only of ropes, gib- 
ets, arson, burglary, kangaroos, 
George Barrington, and Governor 
Macquarrie. If Mr Cunninghant ig 
inclined for a bet on this mattetMTet 
him name his sum, and depe 
stakes with his publisher. = =“ ™ 

The following short extract will 
show that the respectable colonists in 
Botany, in spite of the prevalence of 
Evangelism, do not rest in undisturb. 
ed security. Their earthly treasures, 
it would appear, require some looking 
after ; and should we ever try a spee 
culation to the colonies, it shou 
consist neither of skates nor warmings 
pans, but steel-traps and spring-guns 
—the Edinburgh Review, Mr Rich- 
ard Martin, and all other Irish and 
Scotch canters, notwithstanding. 

* Brick walls, however, afford but @ 
sorry defence against our expert and ins 
genious burglars, who will pick a hole 
through one of such in a very few minutes, 
—no part of a house being safe; back, 
front, and gable, proving all equally ins 
viting. They will effect their breach 
with a celerity and a silence which few 
new-comers feel disposed to give credit 
to, until they awake some morning vests 
less and bootless, and on prying round 
in quest of their stray habiliments, find 
themselves unexpectedly assisted in the 
search by the friendly face of daylight now 
peeping through a port-hole in the wall, 
where no daylight had peeped before 
Stone walls are, therefore, generally pre- 
ferred for warehouses and stores, where 
articles of value have to be deposited.” 

There is only one thing which puzs 
zles us with regard to New South 
Wales, and we confess that does puze 
zleus not a little. Everything else 
connected with it we can understand ; 
but how the devil any man can sleep 
comfortably in his bed, knowing that 
he is surrounded, even in his own fas 
mily, by a set of the most notorious 
felons—fellows who would cut your 
throat for a guinea, ravish your wife, 
a respectable matron of fifty-five, and 
stick a knife in the gizzard of little 
Tommy, the only pillar of the future 
greatness of your house, with as little 
compunction as your cook would truss 
a pig or skewer a wild duck, does ape 
pear to us one of those extraordinary 
problems on which reason and reflec 
tion in vain endeavour to cast any 
light. In Scotland, the very idea of 
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there. being a thief, not to say bur 
glar, in a parish, would set a whole 
qqnatry ae tn an u oar 5 nt ine 
of a parish , of which the whole 
n are habit and repute Sickel 
to say the very best of them and their 
wrmities—why, the very thought is 
oa ee make our too too solid 
lve ‘itself in cold clammy 
perspiration. We should like to know 
what security, in such a state of so« 
ciety, a man can have, either for his 
cold watch or his silver snuff-box ? 
Should you accidentally forget your 
tattler below your pillow in a morn« 
ing, it is gone—gone, irrecoverably 
gone ; and leave your box on your 
table when you go out riding—the 
invaluable box which your bosom 
friend Tom Perkins left you in his 
will—and from that moment the last 
memorial of departed worth is lost to 
you for ever. Then your purse, your 
gardevin, and your tea-caddy, are con- 
tinually exposed to depredation ; your 
very wardrobe is insecure, and you 
run the risk every morning of find 
ing that your best pair of corduroys 
have fallen premature victims to the 
exorbitant rapacity of a furtive valet. 
No. All Mr Cunningham’s argue 
ments are to us a dead letter. We 
shall never emigrate to Botany Bay. 
- Todo justice, however, to the book, 
we should now fairly state, that, not- 
withstanding much prolixity of detail 
on matters stupid and uninteresting 
enough, and many specimens of bad 
taste and abortive wit, it contains a 
considerable portion of lightand agree« 
able reading. In wading through it, 
We were several times in danger of 
getting bogged, and were on the point 
of issuing directions to Mungo, our 
black tea-boy, to toss it into the garret 
lumber-room, (that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns, ) where it 
might have lain to all eternity with 
Reuben Apsley, Almack’s, Vivian 
Grey, et hoc genus omne of trashy 
dulness ; but casting a few rapid 
and perspective glances on its pages, 
we caught occasional glimpses of bet- 
ter things, and the book now stands 
half-bound in calf on the topmost 
shelf of the book-case that contains 
our light reading, hard by the fire- 
place of our library. We shall give 
an extract or two in illustration of our 
opinion. We shall select one which 


gives rather a melancholy account of 
that moral debasement in the Abori- 
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gines of the country, whiclrintercourse 


with such E as those with 
whom they are condemned to mingle, 
can scarcely be to remove. 


In the crimes of civilization they ere 
already adepts ; to its better concomi-' 
tants they are yet-—and are apparently’ 
long destined to remain—strangers.: 
We have no hesitation in saying, that 
the ignorance, the vices, and the une 
reclaimed barbarism of these unhappy 
tribes, after so long an occupation of 
their country, attaches a stigma to the’ 
character of the British Government’ 
which we trust will soon be removed. 


“Tn no portion of our territory have 
our aborigines made much progress in 
civilization, and in none less than within. 
some hundred miles round Sydney,— 
those to the north (and those to the south 
too, if we may believe accounts) materi- 
ally excelling our old neighbours, At 
Port Stephens, northerly, commences a 
better order of things among the tribes; 
something of chieftainship being appa- 
rent, and all of them building comfortable 
huts of tea-tree bark, capable of contain-, 
ing a number of persons, which they 
clean daily. The Port Stephens natives 
have in fact civilized in some respects. 
those of Newcastle, by their mutual in- 
tercourse; for the latter are certainly a 
superior race to those of the interior, and 
very superior to those about Port Jack- 
son. At Western Port, and other places 
southerly also, it is said that the natives 
construct comfortable huts and even vil- 
] to reside in,—a point wherein man 
appears first to elevate and distinguish 
himself above the common brute crea~ 
tion; but to this point our Cumberland 
tribes have never yet attained, still con. 
tenting themselves with the shelter af- 
forded by the enchanted mansion of Hu- 
dibras, ‘ With roof of air and walls of 
wind,’—a good fire, and a slip of bark, 
or bough, placed to windward for shelter, 
gratifying their most exalted wishes, In- 
deed, I have often seen them prefer the 
open air to the shelter of a hut evenina 
cold night, as was fully proved when Go. 
vernor Macquarrie humanely but unavail- 
ingly built a village for their residence, 
which was soon suffered to fall into de- 
cay—King Boongarre appearing to think 
very lightly of the governor’s judgment 
in providing such a hamlet, by the con- 
temptuous shrug he gave in replying toa 
question ‘ how he liked the houses ?° 
‘ Murry boodgeree, (very good,) massa, 
*pose he rain.” 

** The natives throughout ‘the county 
of Cumberland have become so much de- 


catch, receiving payment in old clothes, 
bread, 


E 
; 


: “ The most disgraceful scenes of de- 
bauehery originating from the traffic in 
the last-mentioned article have subsisted 
hitherto unrestrained, to which it is ho- 


husbands disposing of the favours of their 
wives to the convict-servants for a slice 


nerally sacrificed, as is also one of the 
children in twin cases—the husbands usu- 
ally enforcing the death of the former, 
and want of sufficient sustenance com- 
pelling the mothers to kill the latter. On 
Boongarre being once remonstrated with 
for allowing a woman to destroy a twin- 
child, he shrugged up his shoulders, and 
merely said, ‘ Bel boodgeree (not good) kill 
it pickaninny,’ but made no subsequent 
efforts to check the practice. 
- “ The women, everywhere that I have: 
seen, wrap themselves in some species of 
cloak made of oppossum skins, or else in 
a blanket; but the men walk carelessly. 
about quite naked, without betraying the 
least shame ; even many. at this day pa- 
rading the streets of Sydney in natural 
costume, or with a pair of breeches pro- 
bably dangling round their necks, which the 
modest-meaning donor intended to be ap- 
plied elsewhere. It is amusing to see the 
consequential swagger of some of these 
dingy dandies, as they pace lordly up our 
streets, with a waddie twirling in their 
black paws. No Bond-Street exquisite 
could ape the great man better, for none 
are better mimics of their superiors ; our 
colonial climatized females mincing it past 
these undraperied beauz, or talking with 
them carelessly face to face, as if uncon- 
scious of their nudity ;—while the modest 
new-comers will giggle, blush, cover their 
eyes with their fingers, and hurry confu- 
sedly by. 4 

“ All the natives round Sydney under- 
stand English well, and speak it too, so 
as to be understood by residents. The 
Billingsgate slang they certainly have ac- 
quired in perfection, and no white need 
think of competing with them in abuse or 
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hard swearing, a constant torrent of which 
flows from their mouths as long as theig 
antagonist remains befure them ; it is of 
no use for him to reply, his words being 
quickly drowned in the roar of 

and contemptuous appellations. _ Ihave 
eften stood for a considerable time wit. 
nessing contests of this kind, our native 
satyrs invariably forcing their opponents 
te retrograde, while the instant 
perceives whity beating a retreat, he vo. 
ciferates after him—‘ Go along, you dam 
rascal ; go along, you dam scoundrel ; go 
along, you dam blackguard !’ exalting his 
voice as his enemy retires. But should 
this volley of abuse provoke ‘ white fel. 
low’ to run up and offer to strike him, 
‘ blacky’ would dare him ‘to the scratch,” 
threatening him with the jail and Massa 
Wenta," if he attempted it. The wisest 
course, perhaps, is to turn a corner and 
get out of sight as quickly as possible, for 
even escaping into a house and shutting 
the door is no protettion, as some of the 
most steely-tongued will sometimes halloo 
in at the window, or even through the 
key-hole, as Jong as they think you are in 
hearing. Their common practice of fight. 
ing amongst themselves is still with the 
waddie,t each alternately stooping the 
head to receive the other’s blows, untif 
one tumbles down, it being considered 
cowardly to evade a stroke. Most of 
them, however, can ‘ show off’ in the 
true Belcher style; and indeed I ‘once 
witnessed a battle in the streets where 
the attitudes and squaring would have 
done honour to the London ring, many, 
well-put-in blows too being exchanged, 
though certainly there was much more 
chaffing than fighting in the case,—an ac- 
tive humorous little boy appearing to turn 
the whole into ridicule by dancing round 
and between the combatants with un- 
couth grimaces and gestures, flourishing 
his waddie and singing in accompaniment 
to his pranks. 

“ As beggars, the whole world will not 
produce their match. They do not at- 
tempt to coar you, but rely on incessant 
importunity ; following you, side by side, 
from street to street, as constant as your 
shadow, pealing in your ears the never- 
ceasing sound of ‘ Massa, gim mea dum! 
massa, gim me a dum!" (dump.) If you 
have the fortitude to resist firmly, on two 
or three assaults, you may enjoy ever after 
a life of immunity ; but by once complyings 
you entail upon yourself a plague which 
you will not readily throw off, every gift 
only serving to embolden them in ma- 








* Mr Wentworth, police magistrate. 


+ A sort of club. 
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king subsequent demands, and with still 
greater Neither are their 


perseverance. — ; 
wishes moderately gratified on this head 
—less than. a dump (fifteenpence) sel- 
dom proving satisfactory. When walking 
out one morning, I accidentally met a 
young scion of our black tribes, on turn- 
ing the corner of the house, who saluted 
me with ‘ Good morning, sir, good morn- 
ing ;’ to which I in like manner respond- 
ed, and was proceeding onwards, when 
my dingy acquaintance arrested my atten- 
tion by his loud vociferation of ‘ Top, sir, 
I want to peak to you.’—* Well, what is 
it?’ said I.—‘ Why, you know, I am your 
servant, and you have never paid me yet.” 
—' The devil you are !’ responded I; ‘ it 


» is the first time I knew of it, for I do not 


recollect ever seeing your face before.’— 
*O yes, Iam your servant,’ replied he, 
very resolutely ; ‘ don’t I top about Mas- 
sa ”’s house, and boil the kettle for 
you sometimes in the morning?’ I 
forthwith put my hand in my pocket, and 
gave him all the halfpence I bad, which 
I left him carefully counting, and pro- 
eeeded on my walk; but before advancing 
a quarter of a mile, my ears were again 
assailed with loud shouts of ‘ Hallo! top, 
top !’> I turned round, and observed my 
friend in ‘ the dark suit’ beckoning with 
his hand, and walking very leisurely to- 
ward me. Thinking he was dispatched 
with some message, I halted, but as he 
walked on as slowly as if deeming I ought 
rather to go to him than he come to me, 
I forthwith returned to meet him ; but en 
reaching close enough, what was my asto- 
nishment on his holding out the halfpence 
in bis open hand, and addressing me in a 
loud, grumbling, demanding tone, with, 
‘ Why, this is not enough to buy a loaf! 
you must give me more.’—‘ Then buy 
half a loaf,’ said I, wheeling about and 
resuming my walk, not without a good 
many hard epithets in return from the 
kettle-boiler. 

“Toward the Hawkesbury and Cow-pas- 
ture, the aborigines are not near so deba- 
sed as around Sydney, and most of them 
will live in huts, if they are built for them. 
Many of these too will work at harvest, 
and attend to other matters about the 
farm, having been brought up. from in- 
fancy among the farming whites; but their 
working is only by fits and starts, little 
dependence being to be placed thereon, 
Several are employed and paid as consta- 
bles, and many now retained on clothes 
and rations, in pursuance of Governor 
Darling’s admirable regulations, for track- 
ing thieves and bush-rangers.’ Like all 
human beings similarly situated, whose 
existence depends on the acuteness of 
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their external senses, they possess ama- 
zing quickness of eye and ear, tracing a 
man’s footstep with perfect ease through 
every description of country, provided it 
is only sufficiently recent, and that no rain 
has fallen in the interval. They will guess, 
too, very correctly, how long the indivi- 
dual has passed, and tell whether it is the 
bare footstep of a white or a black man, 
by the nature of the impression. I even 
knew an instance where the tracker pro- 
nounced the robber to be knock-kneed ; 
and his surmise turned out to be just. 
The thieves will often wade up rivulets, 
or set fire to the grass, to throw the na- 
tives off their track, so sensible are they 
what vigilant pursuers they have to deal 
with ; and if they cannot do this, they will 
separate and make off in different routes, 
to confuse them.” 


There are many other parts of these 
volumes equally amusing with those 
we have selected, but the work has 
been already so thoroughly blown up- 
on by the tag-rag and bob-tail of Lon- 
don Periodicals, that we shall not con« 
tinue our extracts. Mr Cunningham 
is rather too profuse throughout in 
uninteresting statistics. It is une 
doubtedly both useful and requisite 
to give every possible information with 
regard to the character of the soil and 
climate, the mineralogy, botany, zoo- 
logy. of these distant regions, (and on 
many of these topics the book is un« 
commonly meagre and unsatisfactory, ) 
but there is no earthly occasion to 
— pages in giving an account of 
the extent of Mr M‘Arthur’s sh 
walks, or the plan of Mr M‘Gregor’s 
farm offices and pig-stye. There are 
—— villas about Sydney, we do not 

oubt, rich in all the external beauties 
of whitewash and green paint, and 
displaying within a due allowance of 
mahogany tables and ‘cane-bottomed 
chairs; but with the particulars of 
taste and situation in which the villa 
of Mr Hopkins differs from that of 
Mr Maloney, we imagine few readers 
in this country are desirous to become 
acquainted. 

r Cunningham delights té indulge 
in visionary speculations on the future 
greatness of Australia. If such ideas 
yield that gentleman any pleasure, we 
should be sorry to destroy the web he 
appears so anxious to construct for his 
amusement. We have only to remark, 
that in everything connected with po~ 
litical economy, he betrays a degree 
of ignorance. which is. inexcusable in 
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a person somewhat remorseless in ‘his 
dogmatism on such points. On the 
whole, we recommend these volumes 
to our readers as the best and most 
readable book that has yet been ye 
lished on the colony ; assuring them 
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that when they have digested all the 
dull and pleasant matter which they 
contain, they will die without the 
smallest inclination to read anything 
further connected with Botany Bay or 
its inhabitants. 





SABBATH. 


In Six Sonnets. 


Arter a week of restless care and toil, 

How sweet unspeakably it is to wake, 

And see, in crimson, through the lattice break 

The Sabbath sun’s serene and holy smile ! 

In hallow’d quiet human stir is hush’d ; 

*T would almost seem that the external world 

Felt God’s command, and that the sea-waves curl'd 


More blandly, making music as they rush’d.— 
In the still silence, from the summer fields, 


Hark to the small birds singing, singing on, 

As ’twere an endless anthem to the throne 

Of Nature, for the bounteous stores she yields ; 
Yea! for the Power that shelters and that shields, 
Deep adoration mute Earth seems to own. 


II. 


Ir earth hath aught that speaks to us of heayen, 
*Tis when, within some lone and leafy dell, 

Solemn and slow we list the Sabbath bell, 

On music’s wings through the clear ether driven :— 
Doth it not say aloud—‘‘ Oh man, ’twere well 
Hither to come, nor walk in sins unshriven ! 

Haste to this temple ; tidings ye shall hear, 

Ye who are sorrowful and sick in soul, 

Your griefs to soothe, your downcastness to cliecr, 
To bind affliction’s wounds, and make you whole: 
Come here—come here—though like the Tyrian dye 
Guilt hath polluted you, yet, white as snow, 

From the eternal streams that hither flow, 

Home ye shall pass, to meet your Maker's eye.” 


Ill. 


SootuHeEr of life, physician of all ail, 
Thou more than reputation, wealth, or power, 
In the soul’s garden the most glorious flower, 
Farth’s link to Heaven, Religion, thee I hail !— 
Than Luxury’s domes, where thou art all forgot, 
Life’s end and object quite misunderstood, 
With thee, how far more blest the lowliest cot, 

. The coarsest raiment, and the simplest food ! 
Oh! may not with the heavenly, holy calm 
Of Sabbath, from our hearts thine influence glide ; 
But, through Life’s pilgrimage, whate’er betide, 


Mar o’er our path’ thy sweets descend like balm ; 
Oh! may the Almighty voice, which saith, “‘ I Am,” 
Be ever, through Sin’s labyrinth, our guide. 
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Sabbath. In Stax Sonnets. 


iY, 


- Fat’y hath our lot on days of pleasant calm ; 
_How different from the blood-stain’d times of yore, 


When prayer was broken by the cannon’s roar, 
And death-shrieks mingled with the choral psalm ! 
In sacred as in civil rights, we now 

Are Freedom’s children; not in doubt and fear, 
But with blest confidence, in noonday clear, 

At Adoration’s shrine the knee we bow: 

Soon be it so with all ;—may Christian light, 
Diffusing mental day from zone to zone, 

Rescue lorn lands from Superstition’s blight, 

Of Earth an Eden make, and reign alone ; 

Then man shall loathe the wrong, and choose the right, 
Remorse and moral blindness be unknown. 


Vv. 


On shores far foreign, or remoter seas, 

How doth the wanderer hail thy weekly ray, 

Blest Sabbath! and how pensively survey, 

In thought, his native dwelling ’mid its trees— 
And childhood’s haunts—and faces well beloved— 
Friends of his soul, the distant and the dear! 

Oh! as fond Memory scans them with a tear, 

He feels them ever from his sight removed : 

He thinks of times—would they could come again ! 
Sweet times, when to the Temple, hand in hand, 
In concert sweet, in his far fatherland, 

He wont on Sabbath morns to cross the plain !—= 
Tell him, Religion, and ’twill soothe his pain, 

All yet shall meet on Heaven's eternal strand. 


Vi. 


Tue twilight shades are darkening o’er the dell ; 
In the red west the sun hath shut his eye ; 

And stars are gathering in the upper sky, 

As, with a pensive sound, the curfew bell 

Tolls through the solemn air, as ’twere farewell 
To Heaven’s appointed day of sanctity.— 
Scotland, I glory, that throughout thy bounds, 
(And oh, whilst holy canst thou be unblest ?) 
Each Sabbath is a jubilee of rest, 

And prayer and praise almost the uly sounds, 
Richer and couler other lands may be ; 

But while the world endures, be this thy boast, 
(A worthy one, ) that sunshine gilds no coast, 
Where God is served more purely than in thee! 
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In common with the nation at large, 
we feel much curiosity to know what 
course will be taken in Parliament by 
those who are called the oy 
Knowing nothing of what they will 
do, we will hazard a few speculations 
touching what they ought to do. They 
may not thank us for labouring to 
point out to them their duty ; but if 
we contribute anything towards ma- 
king the country sensible of what their 
duty is, we shall not labour in vain. 

Public men, at present, form a spec 

tacle in respect of parties of the most 
uncouth and portentous description. 
Passing by the minor parties among 
them, the leading ones are divided ; 
and we have now two Whig and two 
Tory parties. Each of the four re- 
presents itself to be, in essentials, a 
distinct party ; and it is, in some shape 
or other, involved in hostilities with 
all the others. ‘The two Whig ones 
are fighting for the command of the 
Whig part of the community, and are 
labouring for each other’s extermina~ 
tion as leaders ; the two Tory ones are 
doing the same in respect of the Tory 
part of the community. There is but 
one Whig sceptre—there is but one 
Tory sceptre—and two candidates are 
fiercely contending for each. A Whig 

- and a Tory party are combined to form 

the Ministry ; they are warring as a 
whole against the others for the pos- 
session of office, and at the same mo- 
ment they are zealously seeking each 
other’s destruction. A Whig and a 
Tory party act together as an Opposi- 
tion, and while they are doing this 
they are on various matters in bitter 
contention. 

That assemblage, which bears the 
name and exercises the functions of 
the Ministry, has such an incongru- 
ous appearance, that its menials actu- 
ally do not know what title to give it. 
They tell us it is not a Whig Minis- 
try, and it is not a Tory Ministry, 
but farther, touching its name, the 
cannot speak. To get rid of the dif- 
ficulty, they assert, with much solem- 
nity, that it stands on the principle of 
combining the able men of all parties 
—that it was formed without any re- 
gard to party distinctions, and with 
reference only to ability and worth. 
They and their masters hoe certainly 

weighty reasons for labouring to make 
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the country believe this, but they will 
have no success. ‘The country willre. 
member, that, in the formation of Mr 
Canning’s Ministry, not a thought was 
entertained of combining the able men 
of all parties. It was formed to make 
him the Premier; and for this he 
compounded it of such Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals as he was able to pick 
up, without any reference to ability, 
Such a compound, made on such 
grounds, naturally excluded the able 
and honourable men of all parties. 
Mr Canning died, and the country 
well remembers that no attempt was 
then made to form the Ministry of the 
able men of all parties. Mr Peel and 
his friends are-a more able and power 
ful party than either the official Whigs 
or the official Tories. ‘They are the 
most able and powerful party in the 
country ; no other party can bear com- 
parison with them in integrity and 
virtue, yet not the least effort was 
made to combine them with the Mi- 
nistry ;—no endeavour was made to 
alter the compound formed by Mr 
Canning. The Ministry excludes from 
office, on the one hand, Mr Peel and 
his friends ; it excludes, on the other, 
Earl Grey, Lord Holland, Mr Brough. 
am, &c. &c. ; and it makes a cipher of 
Mr Tierney. It excludes nearly all 
the more eminent Whigs, as well as 
the more eminent Tories: It excludes 
the chief part of the talent and worth 
of all parties. A man possessing no 
more general knowledge and expe« 
rience than Lord Goderich, is the 
Prime Minister ; a man of Mr Huskis- 
son’s caliber is the Ministerial leader 
in the House of Commons; a man 
untried, and almost unheard of in 
ublic life, like Lord Dudley, is the 
oreign Secretary ; a man so little 
known as Mr Herries, is; the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and a man 
whose name is as new to the nation as 
that of Mr Lamb, is the Irish Secre- 
tary. Notwithstanding all this, we 
are gravely assured that the Ministry 
comprehends the able men of all par 
ties ! 

This Ministry not only excludes at 
present, but it stands on the principle 
of constantly excluding, the able men 
of all parties. It is bound by interest 
to seek the destruction, as leaders, of 
the more eminent Whigs and: Tories 
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not in office. Give exalted office to 
Earl Grey, and his eloquence will re- 
duce the lustre of the Marquis of 
Lansdown into that of a mere satel- 
lite. Give office of the first class to 
Mr Tierney, and his official Whig 
brethren will sink into insignificance. 
Give leading office to Mr Peel, and 
Lord Goderich and Mr Huskisson will, 
in public estimation, fall into nonde- 
seript subordinates. Should the Whig, 
or the Tory part of the Ministry wish 
to bring into office the more eminent 
Whigs or Tories, the other part would 
be bound to oppose it for the sake of 
its own existence ; and things are in 
astate to render such opposition ir- 
resistible. In addition to this, the 
Ministry stands on the principle of 
more especially excluding Mr Peel and 
his friends ; their admission would be 
ruinous to both sides of the Cabinet, 
therefore, whoever may be admitted, 
they must be shut out. It is ludi- 
crous to hear the Ministerial syco- 
phants clamour for their eternal ex 
clusion as a matter of national safety, 
at the my | moment when they pro« 
test that the Ministry was formed to 
combine the able men of all parties. 
There never was a Ministry which 
stood less on the ground of qualifica- 
tion, and more on that of personal or 
party exclusion, than the present one. 
Its foundation is, to exclude particu 
lar men for personal and party reasons 
from office, though it have to compose 
itself of clerks and underlings. 

It results from all this that the 
country has the most feeble Ministr 
possible, in respect of real, natural, 
constitutional power, and there is no 
hope of its amendment: what it is,it 
must, from its nature, remain, during 
its existence. 

We need not say, that the termina- 
tion of this state of things is impe- 
riously called for by the interests of 
the empire. Every man has been 
taught by common sense, that the Go- 
vernment ought to consist of the most 
able and upright men in the country ; 
and that a system, the very essence of 
which is to exclude such men, and to 
compose it of the least-gifted and the 
loose-principled portion of every party, 
must be a very ruinous one. The 
country looks to Mr Peel and his 
friends for a remedy ; it expects them 
to restore its, proper working to the 
Constitution. 

Mr Peel, as the leader in the House 
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of Commons, has a part to perform 
alike difficult and important ; if he 
decide on an erroneous course, the 
consequences will be as disastrous to 
himself as to his country. If he iden« 
tify himself generally with the Mi- 
nistry in principle and policy—connect 
himself with the Goderich party in 
the hope of obtaining office through 
it to the expulsion of the Whigs—fol- 
low that conduct which the Whigs 
followed after Mr Canning was made 
the Foreign Secretary, he will do what 
will be ruinous to himself and his 
party. He may find the proof of this 
in the past history of the Whigs. 

So long as the Whigs kept them- 
selves separate and distinct from the 
Ministry, they were powerful ;—they 
acted in the most wild, unconstitution- 
al, and patricidal manner ; they did al- 
most everything that was calculated 
to make the country despise and hate 
them, and still they remained reason- 
ably powerful. They retained their 
press, and ‘the support of the Whig 

art of the community. But when they 
identified themselves with the Minis- 
try, they rendered themselves, as a 
party, contemptible. The line of dis-. 
tinction was destroyed ; and their press 
and adherents could go over to the 
Ministry without exhibiting any very 
flagrant proofs of apostacy. ‘They were 
deserted by their newspapers and many 
of their influential friends ; they were 
merged, and almost lost, in the Can- 
ning party. The latter party natural~ 
ly took the lead in the union in the 
eyes of the country, although it ser- 
vilely followed their dictates; that 
part of the nation which had followed 
them could no longer regard them as 
leaders, and it followed the banner of 
Mr Canning. 

The Whigs were thus brought to 
such a condition, that they had no 
weight or influence with the nation, 
save as the auxiliaries of the Canning 
party: when they spoke and acted as 
an independent party, they were dis- 
regarded. When the Ministry was 
broken up, they were so conscious of 
their weakness and degradation, that 
they voluntarily offered to incorporate 
themselves wholly and by name with 
the party of Mr Canning ; and to be- 
come his humble, passive, servile bo- 
rough instruments. They obtained 
office only because he could not do 
without them; and they merely re- 
ceived such a portion of it, as made 
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them, in tank, dignity, and import. 
ance, thé saitnintinetes ant & ents 
of the rest of the Ministry. It might 
ree make a nrabye, A to a e 
the tness and glories 0 g- 
i wee ‘its nt fallen, degra- 
ed, and miserable condition. To see 
such a man as Mr Tierney, aman who 
was once the regularly appointed lead- 
er of the Whig Opposition in the 
House of Commons, di into 
the Master of the Mint, ina Ministry, 
the leading part of which disclaims 
the name of ,—to see the heads 
of such a party, as the Whigs once 
were, tamely submitting to every 
personal indignity and mortification ; 
tamely submitting to be assured from 
all quarters, that they are employed 
becauise no one else can be found to fill 
their places ; tamely obeying the will 
of the Crown at the moment when 
they are openly told that they are ut- 
y destitute of its favour and confi- 
dence, merely to obtain the ignoble 
minority of office,—might, we think, 
mielt the heart of any person. 

If Mr Peel and his friends imitate 
the conduct of the Whigs, a like fate 
will befall them. If they generally 
vote with, and support the Ministry, 
and meérely oppose it on the Catholic 
Question ; they will give that gigantic 
part of the nation, which follows them, 
to the Ministry, if it gain no new lead- 
ers ; and they will sink into feeble in- 
significance as a party. Such a course 
would be the most unlikely one possi- 
ble for. bringing them into office. The 
union of Mr Canning and the Whigs 
did thé former prodigious mischief ; 
it separated him from the great body 
of the ‘Tories, and it compelled him to 
take the Whigs into office. But if Mr 
Peel and his friends support the Gode- 
rich party, they will mightily strength- 
en both sides of the Ministry, instead 
of dividing it to its destruction. 
Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be between the Goderich party 

the Whigs, there are much great- 
er ones between the former and the 
Tories. The Goderich party, or at 
least a part of it, agrees with the 
Whigs on some important points on 


which Mr Canning differed from them. 
The question touching the Test Acts 
“is likely to be made a prominent one. 
On it Mr Canning was opposed to the 
Whigs, but Mr Huskisson is with 
them ; and it may be ptetty safely as- 
sumed from Lord Goderich’s general 
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conduct, that he is with them likewise, 
In general spirit, the Goderich 

is much more with the Whigs than 
Mr Canning was. In truth, from 
shameless changes of opinion, aban. 
donment of measures, and personal 
interests and antipathies, the one pat. 
ty now differs nearly as much as the 
other from the Tories. 

Support, therefore, given by Mr Peet 
and his friends to the Ministry, will: 
not, like the support given by the’ 
Whigs to Lord Liverpool's Ministry, 
drive the two parts of the Cabinet 
into collision and dissolution, and 
render the admission of its parents 
into office necessary. It will tend to 
strengthen them and render their unis 
on permanent. 

But if Mr Peel and his friends 
by such support should regain office 
through the expulsion of the Whigs, 
they would fare as the Whigs have 
fared. They would be made the sub- 
ordinates of the Goderich party— 
they would have such a share of office 
meted out to them as would ensure 
this party’s ascendancy. The Whigs 
are utterly rained as an independent 
party capable of furnishing a Minis- 
try ; and in such a case, they would 
act with the Goderich party, as they 


acted with the Canning one, to get Mr- 


Peel and his friends out again. The 
latter would constantly have the weight 
of both the other parties operating 
against them, and it would effectually 
keep them in dependence and insigni- 
ficance. 

On every principle of public good, 
it is essential that a party like the 
Goderich one—a party so loose-prin- 
cipled and so lost to all sense of con- 
sistency and shame, that it can ally 
itself this moment with the Tories, 
and the next with the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals—can see no difference between 
one creed and another, and one bod 
of public men and another—can be a 
things to all men and parties—should 
be wholly annihilated as an independ- 
ent and influential party. Nothing 
could well be more detrimental to the 
public weal than for a party like this to 
possess the power of making itself the 
ascendent one, and of keeping the great 
constitutional ones under its dictation. 
It must possess such power, if Mr 
Peel and his friends give it their ge- 
neral support. é 

The course therefore prescribed to 
the latter by personal interest and pub- 
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lic duty is, to separate themselves en- 
tirely hone the Goderich party, and 
constitute themselves a regular Con 
stitutional Opposition—an Opposition 
in reality as- well as name. By this 
the Goderich party will be stripped of 
its misehievous power of playing with 
the Whigs and Tories at pleasure for 
its own interest, and it will be melted 
into the Whigs ; it will speedily lose 
évery lineament and hue of a separate 
party. The country would then ob- 
tain a Ministry which, whether Whig 
or Tory, would be the one or the 
other, which would be united in per- 
son and sentiments, and which would 
be subjected to the proper constitu- 
tional restraints, and compelled to 
stand on its own merits. 

Mr Peel and his friends must do 
something beyond this, to make them< 
selves an efficient Opposition, and ac- 
quire due weight in the House of 
Commons. They must give to their 
party in this House a proper portion 
of general talent and oratory ; mere 
numbers will not do alone. It has 
been said, we know not how truly, by 
the newspapers, that a certain Tory 
Peer intends to remove some of his 
borough members in order to replace 
them with men of ability; and we 
shall rejoice to find such a system 
adopted. Mr Peel’s party must seek, 
in the history of its fall, instruction 
how to rise again. It confided in its 
principles, character, parliamentary 
votes, and numbers; and it suffered 
nearly all the leading talent, oratory, 
and official station in the House of 
Commons, to be possessed by the other 
parties. On the one side was Mr Peel 
without any powerful speaker to sup= 
port him ; on the other were Mr Can- 
ning; Mr Brougham, Mr Tierney, Sir 
F. Burdett, Mr Plunkett, &c. &c. In 
respect of influential office, there was 
on the one side the Home Secretary ; 
on the other, there were the ministerial 
leader of the House, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary, 
and the President of the Board of 
Trade. The Peel party surrendered 
almost everything that was caleulated 
to drive it out of the House of Com- 
mons, to the Canning one, and it is 
now reaping the bitter consequences. 

It is utterly impossible for any par- 
ty, however powerful it may be in 
other r , to stand its ground in 
Parliament and with the. country, if 
it be not efficiently represented in the 
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House of Commons=—if it do. not pos« 
sess its full share of the talent and 
eloquence of this House. Mr Peel and 
his friends must by this time be am- 
ply convinced of the truth of this, and 
we hope they will act accordingly. 

While it is essential that this party 
should thus strengthen itself in. the 
House of Commons, by additional ta- 
lent and eloquence, it is equally essen~ 
tial that in its conduct it should be 
temperate, practical, and strictly con- 
stitutional. The Whigs lost the con« 
fidence of the cautious, reflecting, in- 
dependent part of the community by 
their violence, their projected innova 
tions, their attacks on everything pos- 
sessed by the country, and their atro- 
cious appeals to the passions of the 
multitude. Thenew oo should 
adopt conduct directly the reverse. 
The leaders should apply themselves 
with energy and uprightness to the 
real, substantial interests of the em- 
pire; and each ought to take his de- 
partment. One should devote himself 
to finance, another to trade, another 
to foreign policy, &c. By this, Mr 
Peel would be surrounded by a suffi- 
ciency of able, experienced men to 
enable him to form at any time an ef- 
fective and powerful Ministry, with 
out resorting to turncoats and traitors 
from other parties. From it the na- 
tion would reap incalculable benefits. 
Public measures would then be pro 
perly discussed. We are not advoca- 
ting indiscriminate opposition in every= 
thing. There is a very great difference 
between saying—I will not oppose’ 
this measure—and,.I will support it :: 
and we advise this difference to be 
acted on. We wish the Opposition to 
oppose, only when it ought ; but not 
to support, when it ought merely not 
to oppose. We wish it to avoid every 
thing calculated to injure its character 
as a separate, hostile, balancing party 
to the others. 

There are people who say, there 
ought to be no parties, and who boast 
hugely of the blessings which flow 
from the extinction of party spirit and 
the union of public men. These 
ple may be divided into two parts ; 
the one speaks’ from interest, and the 
other from ignorance. A Ministry oc- 
casionally praises such unanimity, but 
it is only when it is in its own favour. 
Sometimes official men act very incon- 
sistently on the matter. Mr Canning 
once at Liverpool eulogised the Can- 
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ning Club, and stated that such clubs 
were highly laudable and beneficial : 
but afterwards when he was a Minis- 
ter, the Ministry to which he belong- 
ed declaimed against all such clubs, 
and all party associations and divisions, 
as things vastly pernicious. If there 
be no parties, there must be no differ- 
ence of opinion, and no discussion : if 
there be no party spirit, there must be 
no public spirit. Those who main- 
tain that public men ought to be uni- 
ted, should likewise maintain, that 
there ought to be no discussion and no 
Opposition to the Ministry in Parlia« 
ment. 

If there must be no parties in Par 
liament, the constitution must practi- 
cally lose its popular character. We 
have more than once expressed our 
hostility to the innovations which have 
been advocated under the name of 
Parliamentary Reform ; but we have 
or at the —e time, 9 should 
the great borough interests rma- 
nently combined into a whale, they 
ought to be annihilated. In their pro- 
per division and hostility exist public 
freedom, popular influence—the power 
of the people. It has been abundant~ 
ly proved in late years, that the efforts 
of unconnected individuals are wholly 
powerless in Parliament ; and that the 
popular voice can only make itself at- 
tended to in it, by the aid of a power- 
ful party. If Parliamentary parties 
be combined into a whole, this whole 
moust of necessity be the Ministry, and 
the Ministry must be despotic. Our 
form of government will be represent 
ative only in name. 

If public men always united from 
pure motives, our objections to their 
unanimity might be diminished ; but 
truth is, their motives are generally in 
the highest degree selfish, sordid, mer- 
cenary, and disgraceful. What caused 
the union of Mr Fox with Lord 
North? What caused the union of 
Mr Canning with Mr Brougham and 
Sir Francis Burdett? What caused 
the union of the Canning party with 
the Whigs and Radicals? We need 
not reply ; neither need we say, that 
unanimity produced by such unions 
eannot be beneficial to the country. 

While we maintain that the exis- 
tence of powerful, hostile parties in 
Parliament is in the highest degree 
essential for the public weal, we are 
far from saying that parties never pro- 
duce'evil. But we cannot argue from 
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the abuse against the use.. We think 
it would be as wise to say that the sun 
ought to be extinguished for occasion. 
ally producing drought, as to say that 
parties ought to be extinguished for oc« 
casionally producing evil. <A party. 
should always hold public interests sa« 
cred ; if it sacrifice them to its own, its 
conduct is highly reprehensible ; but 
then a Ministry is a party, and it is ag 
likely to do so, as an Opposition. Ifa 
party degenerate into a faction, and lae 
ur eternally for the injury of public 
interests it ought to be destroyed ; but 
this forms no argument against the 
general existence of parties. 
We do not speak thus as the organ 
of any individual or party ; we speak, 
our sentiments without knowing what. 
is intended, and we speak solely for 
the sake of the country. Mr Peel and. 
his friends, instead of taking the field 
in the stern, haughty, dauntless, open, 
spirit of former and better times, may 
trim—sail with the stream—and re- 
peat the jargon of the Faction to es-, 
cape the imputation of bigotry and ils. 
liberality. They may by this obtain 
a share of office with Lord Goderich, 
and his friends, and still they will ruin 
themselves as a leading and influen- 
tial party. If the Church be preserved 
—if the Constitution be preserved—if. 
the Empire be saved from ruin, the 
must stand forward like men, an 
speak and act in the spirit we have de 
scribed. To their conciliating and com« 
promising—their acquiescence in the 
persecution and sacrifice of their sup- 
porters—their silence and neutrality 
when all was attacked which gave 
them party vitality—and their coun- 
tenance of the tenets and language of. 
the Liberal Faction—to these, their. 
humiliation, and the triumphs of their 
opponents, are owing. Had they done 
their duty manfully and uprightly, 
they would not have fallen; and if 
they will now do it, they may soon re- 
cover themselves. In Parliament, let 
them take the attitude of a thoroughly 
independent party, reinforce them- 
selves properly with talent and elo- 
quence, and speak courageously and 
without reserve the severe and potent 
language of truth and reason. By this 
they will soon render pointless the. 
abuse of the ruling Faction, convert its 
blustering and boasting into impotent 
defensive excuses, and cause it to 
crumble to pieces. 
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HEBER S HYMNS." 


THe name of Reginald Heber care 
ries with it a sound very delightful to 
an English ear, and the character of 
the man will for ever be regarded in 
England with affectionate admiration. 
The fame of a divine must always be 
highest among the people of his own 
church. ‘This is the case even with 
the great old English divines, such 
as Taylor and Barrow, whose works, 
although famous over all Christen- 
dom, are held in highest, proudest, 
and fondest esteem by those English- 
men who may attend the services and 
ministration of religion in Minsters 
and Cathedrals. If such be the truth 
respecting the reputation of theolo- 
gians whose works stand in the first 
order of the great productions of hu- 
man genius, the same remark must be 
still more applicable to that of those 
who have not been gifted by nature 
with such commanding intellects, or 
splendid imaginations, but who were 
still eminent in their day for a beau- 
tiful combination of qualities essential 
to the characters of the ministers of 
Christianity, and who, with more than 
common eloquence, simple, or fervent, 
or sublime, preached itsdoctrines home 
to the feelings and understandings of 
multitudes of men. For here, the pow- 
er of their piety depends much on the 
benign and grateful feeling with which 
they are personally regarded—a feel- 
ing which can avail them only where 
they are personally known ; and thus 
that feeling can only be in its full 
force among their own parishioners 
who hear them every Sabbath ; and in 
less or more, but still a high degree, 
among all the members of that church, 
of whom they are the ornament and 
the pride. It must be fainter far, 
among persons placed without these 
precincts ; and their reputation, in- 
stead of being above the level of their 
talents and attainments, is generally 
there very much below it, and often 
utterly faint and obscure. Thus, in 
Scotland, we shall not say that the 
name of Reginald Heber is nearly un- 
known, for that would be to charge 
our country with a dishonouring ig- 


norance; but certainly its power is 
neither general nor great over the pub- 
lic mind, nor perhaps ever likely to be- 
come so. That he was an amiable, an 
enlightened, and pious person, with fine 
scholar-like accomplishments, many 
know—more believe it without know- 
ing it—and more still are merely aware 
that he was a Bishop in India. Al- 
though this comparative coldness of 
attention to his genius and his charac- 
ter, is not only to be partly accounted 
for, but even justified, by what we 
have said above, yet we confess, that 
for our own sakes, we wish it were 
otherwise,—and that we Scottish = 
ple, who not only get ample credit from 
others for being discerning judges of 
intellectual merit, and enthusiastic ad« 
mirers of it also, but who pride our« 
selves—and are not sparing of exe 
pressing our pride—on that discern- 
ment and enthusiasm—had in this 
case shown ourselves more worthy of 
the praises of others, as well as of our 
own self-applause. There is oo 
more than suspicious in the boastfu 
expression of the love and admiration 
of genius in the abstract, when we are 
so slow of bestowing them on indivi- 
duals to whom they are due; and yet 
we know some of our country’s cri- 
tics, who, if you permitted them,would 
philosophize on poetry by the hour, 
who have never so much as heard of 
Heber’s “ Palestine.” Yet Reginald 
Heber was assuredly a poet—a poet of 
the finest, if not very impassioned 
sensibilities—of imagination, if not ab- 
solutely sublime, so high, that it often 
soared to the very verge of sublimity 
—his taste was pure—his judgment 
strong—and none but a mind of the 
conformation of genius could have had 
such a vivid perception, such a deli- 
cate and deep sense of the Beautiful. 
The name of Reginald Heber ga- 
thered its first, and perhaps almost its 
brightest splendour at the University 
of Oxford. In England, a man’s col- 
lege-reputation, if he has been pre- 
eminent in literature or science, ace 
companies him into the world ; and if 
he does not afterwards fall back in life, 
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ened by his success in any one of the 
learned professions. Thathe was senior 
wrangler at Cambridge, is still held ho- 
nourable to Copley, now that he is 
Lord Chancellor of England ; that he 
“was a first-class man in literature and 
science, is still remembered to the glory 
of Peel, after he has shown himself to 
the world, one of her consummate 
statesmen. We have no idea of this 
in Scotland. In our universities, a 
student has in general finished even 
his philosophical education, and if he 
chooses takes his master’s degree, at 
an age when he would have been only 
leaving school in England, or at 
Christ Church or Trinity, impatient 
of the name of “ Freshman.” The 
competitions of boys, however full of 
ise in their successful issue, can 
ly be held decisive of the mental 
superiority of those who excel. Their 
characters may be undergoing those 
critical, changes which in another year 
shall show the formerly slow and slug- 
gish mind quicker and more active far, 
than that which had been distinguish- 
ed for alertness and vivacity, but is 
now falling away unaccountably into 
obtuseness or indolence. Bright parts 
are always hopeful—but hopes are of- 
ten fallacious, and sometimes we have 
cause to be glad, and sometimes to 
grieve, that ‘ the boy is not father of 
the man.” But in our English uni- 
versities, men contend with men—and 
as distinction is difficult, so is ambi- 
tion high, and success glorious, in the 
tivalries of the flower of the English 
oe That great acquirements must 
theirs who stand pre-eminent in 
scholarship or science, at Oxford or 
Cambridge, is certain; for, were it 
not so, the same men, afterwards en- 
in vital struggles for fame and 
ortune, on the great theatre of the 
world, would look back with contempt 
or shame on their earlier triumphs. 
Reginald Heber did not bring, so 
far as we have ever heard, any ve 
high character for scholarship with 
him to the University. He had not been 
at any one of the t public schools, 
and his abilities therefore could have 
been known but to a few companions. 
His University Latin prize ow 
*< Carmen Seculare,” soon established 
his claims to elegaut scholarship, and 
inspired him with hopes of still greater 
academical distinction. It is a very 
animated and poetical composition ; 


Heber's Hymas. 
its lustre is not obscured but bright- 


Lov. 
but its Latinity is certainly not 4 
pure, nor its versification so Virgilian, 
as some of the Latin prize poems of 
scholars from Winchester and Eton, 
That he could beat all the best mep 
of his year, at their own weapon, was, 
however, a proof of his boldness and 
his ingenuity—nor, we believe, did he 
himself ever set upon his “‘ copy” any 
higher value. 

But it was not till the summer of 
1803 that his most beautiful genius 
broke forth in all its lustre. “ In his 
childhood,” says an admirable writer 
in the Quarterly Review, “ Reginald 
Heber was remarkable for the eager. 
ness with which he read the Bible, and 
the accuracy with which he remem. 
bered it ; a taste and talent which sub. 
sequent acquirements and maturer 
years only served to strengthen, so that 
a great portion of his reading was in 
tended, or at least was employed, to 
illustrate the scripture ; po perhaps 
few men of his day had attained to so 
masterly a knowledge of the historical 
parts of the Bible, as well as the doc 
trinal, or could have thrown happier 
light upon its Oriental customs, its 
difficult geography, or the civil, poli 
tical, and moral condition of the 
ple to whom it was addressed.” It 
may well be supposed with what de 
lighted enthusiasm a youthful mind, 
so gifted and instructed, would seize 
upon such a subject as ‘ Palestine” 
for the first poem to which he brought 
his fine powers, inspired, it may be 
said, by piety, and stimulated by an 
honourable ambition. It seemed a sub. 
ject selected for the very man,—norisit 
too much to say, that not another youth 
in England could have produced such 
a poem. The music of the heroic meas 
sure, in most hands sé monotonous, 
rolls along in his with a varied max 
jesty, reminding one of the finest parts 
of the English Pollio— 


“Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the 
song.” 


His subject is arranged, and all its 
parts proportioned, with a judgment 
80 exquisite, that we ought rather to 
call it genius. The transitions, though 
often rapid, sudden, and startling, are 
all natural to an imagination kindled 
as his was by “ the visions of glory 
that spared not his aching sight.” Of 
Old Palestine, ever holy, yet net that 
Holy Land it was afterwards to be, his 
muse that 
1 
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strain, 
That Hebrew bards did consecrate of 


old, : 
And fix’d her Pindus npou Lebanon,” 


sung in strains of which every line 
teemed with scriptural imagery, and 
with a true Hebrew soul, inspired by 
the Bible. But not till the pure and 
ious youthful bard comes tothe foot of 
ount Calvary, and beholds the rue- 
ful uplifting of the cross, do we know 
and feel how genius may be sublimed 
by religion. And when from that 
sad stance 
“ The unborn ages crowd upon his 
soul,” 


his descriptions of the elevation of the 
human spirit all over the face of the 
earth, and its final apotheosis, are glo- 
riously coloured by the language of the 
Prophets, and seem, indeed, prompt- 
ed by the spirit he had invoked, 


“ That touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with 
fire.” 


None who heard Reginald Heber re- 
cite his “ Palestine,” in that magnificent 
theatre, will ever forget his appearance 
—so interesting and impressive. It was 
known that his old father was some- 
where sitting among the crowded au- 
dience, when his universally admired 
son ascended the rostrum ; and we have 
heard that the sudden thunder of ap- 
plause that then arose so shook his 
frame, weak and wasted by long illness, 
that he never recovered it,and may be 
said to have died of the joy dearest to 
a parent’s heart. Reginald Heber’s 
recitation, like that of all poets whom 
we have heard recite, was altogether 
untrammelled by the critical laws of 
elocution, which were not set at defi- 
ance, but either by the poet unknown 
or forgotten ; and there wasa charm in 
his somewhat melancholy voice, that 
occasionally faltered, less from a feel 
ing of the solemnity, and even gran- 
deur of the scene of which he was him- 
self the conspicuous object—though 
that feeling did suffuse his pale, inges 
nuous, and animated countenance— 
than from the deeply-felt sanctity of 
his subject, comprehending the most 
awful mysteries of God’s revelations 
to man. As his voice grew bolder and 
more sonorous in the hush, the au- 
dience felt that this was not the mere 
display of the skill and ingenuity of a 
clever youth—the accidental triumph 
Vor. XXIT. 
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of an accomplished versifier over his 
compeers in the dexterities of scholar- 
ship—which is all that can generally 
be truly said of such exhibitions—but 
that here was a poet indeed—not only 
of bright promise, but of high achieve< 
ment—one whose name was already 
written in the roll of the Immortals. 
And that feeling—whatever might have 
been the share of the boundless en< 
thusiasm, with which the poem was 
listened to, attributable to the influ- 
ence of the “‘ genius loci,”—has been 
since sanctioned by the judgment of 
the world, that has placed ‘ Pales- 
tine” at the very head of the poetry 
on divine subjects of this age. It is 
now incorporated for ever with the 
Poetry of England—a lot which has 
befallen but few prize poems, such as 
Glynn’s Day of Judgment, and Por- 
teus’s Death ; although there are others 
that deserve and will probably enjo 
it—such as Wrangham’s Holy Land, 
and Grant’s Restoration of Learning 
and Knowledge in the East, —the 
first distinguished by sustained spirit 
and elegance—the second pervaded by 
a noble enthusiasm, and in some of 
its strains sublime. 

Reginald Heber was now the ‘‘ ob« 
served of all observers”—yet while, as 
was right and fitting, he enjoyed his 
splendid reputation, his mind and his 
manner were free from the slightest 
arrogance—for the one was too high 
for hauteur, and the other moulded by 
the impulses of a simple and sincere 
heart. By birth, too, he was. a gen- 
tleman—and there was about him a 
native elegance of demeanour, an un- 
conscious high breeding, that kept no 
one at a distance whom worth or ta 
lent entitled to the honour of his so- 
ciety, yet that admitted not the too 
near approach of any who did not pos 
sess his more intimate friendship, and 
who otherwise, from admiration of 
his genius, might have availed them- 
selves of his generous disposition and 
courteous affability, to press, unasked 
or undesired, into the chosen circle. 

He was indeed fond of society, and 
not averse to social enjoyments. Wit 
he possessed in an eminent degree— 
and even humour; and his conversa 
tion was delightfully changeful, from 
earnestness to gaiety, from serious but 
short argumentation to airy badinage 
and harmless repartee. ‘* Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth,” and the heart i Reginald He- 

4 
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ber -was evén full to overflowing. 
Eloquent he might well be called, al- 
though not fluent—for in the eager~ 
ness or earnestness of his easily awa< 
kened spirit, he had sometimes al 
most a hurried and hesitating elo- 
cution, till his thoughts and feelings 
found fitting and most beautiful utter- 
ance, as if by fits and starts—his 
mind being like an oscillating well of 
_— waters in a shady and sunny 
ountain. There was no reserve nor 
concealment about him—his eyes 
lightened with the frequent smile—and 
his ready hand was held out to the 
grasp of friend or companion with a 
free and manly frankness, which 
would of itself have made an universal 
favourite of a far inferior man. At this 
time his reading was extensive and 
miscellaneous. He wasindeed a book-« 
devourer—and in those noble libra- 
ries he sat for many a solemn and me- 
ditative hour with the mighty dead. 
Need it be added, that not only una 
verse, but enamoured of all the pas- 
times of ingenuous youth, his moral 
ter was without a stain, and 
above all suspicion. 

The writer of these imperfect no- 
tices may be allowed to say thus much, 
without claiming the honour of a clo« 
ser intimacy with Reginald Heber 
than he had the fortune toenjoy. But 
though a few —_ disparity of age, 
at that time felt to be considerable,— 
to say nothing of the circumstance of 
having each a different country and a 
different kindred,—kept down their 
intercourse to what he fears may hard- 
ly now be called by the sacred name 
of friendship ; yet it was ever on the 
side of Reginald Heber, kind, cordial, 
and encouraging ; on that of him who 
now writes, admiring, respectful, re- 
verent, and such as entitles him to 
think now with moistened eyes of his 
distant grave. 

His University career was equall 
splendid to its close. In the Schools 
his examination for his Bachelor’s de- 
gree, although not so much distin- 
guished as that of many others, for 
accurate remembrances of the mani- 
fold divisions and subleties of Aris- 
totle’s philosophical works, by the so- 
lution of syllogisms out of Aldrich’s 
Logic, or of mathematical problems, 
was brilliant in the oratory and poetry 
of Greece. But his reputation was 
then so great and high, that no public 
exhibition of that kind could increase 
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or raise it. Some men enter the schools 
obscure and come out bright—others 
enter bright’and come out obscure; 
but Reginald Heber was a star whose 
lustre was as steady as it was clear,: 
and would neither suffer tempora 
eclipse, nor ‘ draw golden light” from, 
any other source of honour within the. 
walls of an University. The year afs. 
ter he had taken his degree, he, ale. 
most of course, gained the University 
Bachelor’s Prize for the English Prose 
Essay. The subject was well suited. 
to his peculiar powers, and the “ Sense: 
of Honour” found in him a temperate 
and charitableChristian advocate, who 
vindicated its high character as a great 
principle of morality, but showed its 
necessary subjection to conscience and 
religion. 

While yet a member of the Univere 
sity, and Fellow of All Souls, he tra- 
velled with the celebrated Dr Clark 
through various foreign countries, and ' 
as the writer in the Quarterly Re~ 
view, already quoted, justly says— 
** Some of his observations upon Rus- 
sia and the Crimea, which Dr Clark- 
was permitted to extract from his MS. 
journal, and publish in notes to his 
own work, have ever been reckoned 
the bijoux of the volume, and indeed 
convey more information in a few 
words than perhaps would have been 
communicated by any traveller, ex- 
cept Buckhardt, whose close and pithy 
sentences not unfrequently resemble 
these able memoranda.” 

Reginald Heber—we donot remember 
in what year—probably about the year 
1810 or 11—married the daughter of 
Dr Shipley, late Dean of St Asaph— 
and on the valuable family living of 
Hodnet, in Shropshire, became that for 
which nature and education had so 
nobly qualified him, a Christian Mi- 
nister, devoted with all his heart and all 
his soul, to the eternal interests of his 
flock. Himself the delight of the so- 
ciety of the rich, the high, and the 
noble, here Reginald Heber did not 
disdain the door of the dwelling of 
the poor, the humble, and the lowly 
born. He who in youth had been the 
most distinguished scholar of a great 
University, at all times distinguished 
for scholarship,—who had enjoyed to 
the utmost the triumph of early genius, 
and had the intoxicating cup of praise 
held so long to his lips, at an age when 
a less pure and pious spirit might have 
quaffed the draught to the very dregs, 
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—who had seen ‘‘ many men and 
many cities,” and knew well how, to 
the ears of the most learned in the 
wisdom of the world, to explain their 
character, their customs, and their in- 
stitutions, —who, suitably weaponed to 
win his way to the highest distinction 
in the wide literary contest then rife 
over the whole of this awakened land, 
might with certainty of success have 
turned his strong and fine talents to 
the acquisition of an author’s fame, 
either in the fields of erudition or 
fancy,—chose what he felt to be a 
happier and a better part, and in “‘ his 
great Task-master’s eye,” strove to 
spread the light of Christianity into 
the houses and huts and hovels of the 
oor, which often, even in this country 
of highest civility, are as dark and de- 
stitute of the day, as the bowers of the 
Heathen and the Pagan. Privileged and 
empowered by his rank and riches to 
have about his home-establishment 
the equipages becoming such a condi- 
tion, Reginald Heber, the Rector, was 
often and often seen walking in all 
weathers, “‘ through lanes and alleys 
green,” on cheerful and cheering visits 
to the humblest of his parishioners. 
“ It was here,” says an excellent 
writer in the British Critic and Quar- 
terly Theological Review, ‘ it was 
here were fixed those ties which it 
cost him so much.to break when he 
went to India, and it was here he 
must have been seen and known, to 
understand the value of the sacrifice 
he made. It was true, indeed, that 
he was then cultivating his talents for 
a richer harvest. In the enjoyment 
of society his life was ever studious 
and contemplative— much of every 
7 was sedulously dedicated to books 
and to parochial duties ; and when he 
paid his distant visits, he generally 
went on foot, on which occasions, if 
you a 4 ap to cross mgs his path, 
or greet him on his arrival, you would 
perceive at once, that he had been con« 
versant with higher thoughts than 
those which the road presented to 
him.” 

Meanwhile he was appointed to 
preach the Bampton Lectures, (which 
in 1816 he published) and chose a sub- 
ject to which he might bring with 
happiest effect the great stores of his 
theological learning, nor with effect 
Jess happy, the whole calm and pro- 
found enthusiasm of his devout spirit 
— The Personality and Office of the 
Christian Comforter.” In 1822, he 
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published a Life of Jeremy Taylor, 

with a Critical Examination of his Wri- 

tings, for a new edition of the works 

of that-illustrious divine, (since print- 

ed by themselves in two volumes, )— 

which is animated throughout by a ge= 

nerous yet discriminating admiration 

of his glorious subject, and by a kin« 

dred imagination, delighting, as if in« 

spired by the genius whose immor- 

tal works it was contemplating and 

ranging over, with a flash and glow of 
kindred poetry. About the same time 

he was elected preacher at. Lincoln’s- 

Inn, “ a very flattering distinction,” 

says the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ whether 

the character of the electors be consi-< 

dered, or the merits of his predecessor, 

or those of the distinguished person 

before whom he was preferred ; valu« 
able, moreover, as placing somewhat 
more, ‘ in oculis civium, a man ine 
tended by nature for a less obscure sta« 

tion than that which he had for years, 
been filling ; though assuredly that 
was one which, had it been so ordain« 
ed, he would have continued to fill to 
his dying day, without any querulous 
suspicion that he had fallen in evil 

times, when merit is overlooked, and 
talent suffered to spread itself on an 

unworthy field.” A few months of the 
year he thus spent in London, but his 
residence was in the Rectory of Hod- 
net, in the neighbourhood of which 

had also settled his mother and sister. 

There his lot was one of true felicity 

indeed, but he left it at the sound of 
the call of “a still small voice,” for a 

distant region, to die in the holiest 

cause in which the Christian martyr 
can die. 

No man ever went to India on sucha 
mission with such endowments. He 
had a mind to penetrate no less clearly 
through caste and all other supersti« 
tions, into the real condition in which 
nature lies so wofully, and, as some 
of the hopeless school of philosophy 
would say, inevitably benighted in 
the soul of the Paria—than into the 
mild hypoerisy of the time-honoure 
ed Brahmin, bowing to idolatrous wor 
re within the recesses of his groves 
and temples, before the multitude 
of his mysterious gods. Before he 
knew what was to be his last high 
destiny on earth, and ere he left the 
shores of England, he had breathed 
the secret aspirations of his piety in a 
Hymn before a collection made for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. How beautiful is the hymn— 
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-From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
» Roll down their golden sand ; 
- From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their !and from error’s chain! 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile: 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn, 
The Heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone ! 


CNov, 
Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With Wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation ! oh, Salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learn’d Messiah’s name! 


Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o’er our ransom’d Nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign ! 


- Once had he, long before, in his beloved Hodnet, been brought to the brink 
of the grave by a typhus fever, caught from the contagion of a sickbed which 


he had been comforting. 


On another occasion, in India, he was, as he hims 


self thought, so close on death’s door, that he addressed a farewell letter to 
his mother ; and, worn out at last by the labour of love among the heathen, 
Death came over him as secretly and as suddenly as the flying shadow of a 
cloud over the shepherd stretched in sleep beside his flock on the hill-side. 
With the alteration of one single expression, we may breathe over him his own 
most beautiful dirge, or rather funeral hymn, 


Thou art gone to the grave! but we will not deplore thee, 
Though sorrows and darkness erlcompass the tomb : 

Thy Saviour has pass’d through its portal before thee, 
And the lamp of His love is thy guide through the gloom ! 


Thou art gone to the grave ! we no longer behold thee, 
Nor tread the rough paths of the world by thy side ; 

But the wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may die, for the sINLEss has died ! 


Thou art gone to the grave ! and, its mansion forsaking, 
Perehance thy weak spirit in fear linger’d long ; 

But the mild rays of Paradise beam’d on thy waking, 
And the sound which thou Leardst was the Seraphiin’s song ! 


Thou art gone to the grave! but we will not deplore thee, 
Whose God was Thy ransom, Thy guardian and guide ; 

He gave thee, He took thee, and He will restore thee, - 
And death has no sting, for the Saviour has died ! 


A wide field of discussion opens up 
before us, as we think of Bishop He- 
ber’s death. But to write on that now 
is not possible, and many admirable 
reflections will be found on his brief 
career, in the articles already quoted 
from the Quarterly Review and the Bri- 
tish Critic. In the first of these pub- 
lications, we have been presented with 
some extracts from the Bishop’s Jour- 
nal, so full of sense and wisdom, and 
which we with great pleasure ob- 
serve is speedily to be given to the 
world. Meanwhile, let us gratify 
ourselves and our readers, by pub-« 
lishing what may be called his Fune-« 


ral Oration, by Sir Charles Grey, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta—one who knew Bishop He- 
ber well—and himself not more dis- 
tinguished | his great talents and 
learning as a lawyer, than by his taste, 
genius, and fine scholarship. It ap- 
pears to us eminently beautiful, whe- 
ther we regard the sentiments or the 
style, and a noble specimen of classical 
eloquence. 

* GENTLEMEN,—It is with real agita- 
tion and embarrassment that I find it my 
duty to mark out the grounds on which 
this meeting appears to me to haye-been 
called for ; assuredly it is not that there 
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is any difficulty in finding those grounds, 
nor that I have any apprehension that 
you will not attend to a statement of 
them, with willingness and indulgence, 
But this is a very public occasion, and 
my feelings are not entirely of a public 
nature. Deep as my sense is of the loss 
which the community has sustained, yet 
do what I will, the sensation which I 
find uppermost in my heart, is my own 
private sorrow for one who was my friend 
in early life. It is just four and twenty 
years, this month, since I first became ac- 
quainted with him at the University, of 
which he was, beyond all question or 
comparison, the most distinguished stu- 
dent of his time. The name of Reginald 
Heber was in every mouth, his society 
was courted by young and old; he lived 
in an atmosphere of favour, admiration, 
and regard, from which I have never 
known any one but himself, who would 
not have derived, and for life, an unsalu- 
tary influence. Towards the close of his 
academical career, he crowned his pre- 
vious honours by the production of his 
‘ Palestine ;’ of which single work, the 
fancy, the elegance, and the grace, have 
secured him a place in the list of those 
who bear the proud title of English Poets. 
This, aceording to usage, was recited in 
public ; and when that scene of his early 
triumph comes upon my memory, that 
elevated rostrum from which he looked 
upon friendly and admiring faces ; that 
decorated theatre ; those grave forms of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, mingling with a 
resplendent throng of rank and beauty ; 
those antique mansions of learning, those 
venerable groves, those refreshing streams, 
and shaded walks; the vision is broken 
by another, in which the youthful and 
presiding genius of the former scene, is 
beheld, lying in his distant grave, amongst 
the sands of Southern India,—believe me 
the contrast is striking, and the recollec- 
tions most painful. 

“ But you are not here to listen to de- 
tails of private life. If 1 touch upon one 
or two other points, it will be for the 
purpose only of illustrating some features 
of his character. He passed some time 
in foreign travel, before he entered on the 
duties of his profession. The whole con- 
tinent had not yet been re-opened to 
Englishmen by the swords of the noble 
lord who is near me, and his companions 
in arms, but in the eastern part of it the 
Bishop found a field the more interesting, 
on account of its having been seldom 
trodden by our countrymen ;—he kept a 
valuable journal of his observations, and 
when you consider his youth, the ap- 
plause he had already received, and how 
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tempting, in the morning of life, are the 
gratifications of literary success, you will 
consider it as a mark of the retiring and 
ingenuous modesty of his character, that 
he preferred to let the substance of his 
work appear in the humble form of notes 
to the volumes of another. This has 
been before noticed. There is another 
circumstance which I can add, and which 
is not so generally known. This journey, 
and the aspect of those vast regions sti- 
mulating a mind which was stored with 
classical learning, had suggested to hima 
plan of collecting, arranging, and illus- 
trating all of ancient and of modern lite- 
rature, which could unfold the history, 
and throw light on the present state of 
Scythia—that region of mystery and fable 
—that source from whence, eleven times 
in the history of man, the living clouds 
of war have been breathed over all the 
nations of the South. I can hardly con- 
ceive any work for which the talents of 
the author were better adapted, hardly 
any which could have given the world 
more of delight, himself more of glory ; I 
know the interest which he took in it. 
But he had now entered into the service 
of the Church, and finding that it inter- 
fered with his graver duties, he turned 
from his fascinating pursuit, and con- 
demned to temporary oblivion a work, 
which, I trust, may yet be given to the 
public, 

‘ I mention this chiefly for the purpose 
of showing how steady was the purpose, 
how serious the views, with which he 
entered on his calling. I am aware that 
there were inducements to it, which some 
minds will be disposed to regard as the 
only probable ones; but I look upon it 
myself to have been with him a sacrifice 
of no common sort. His early celebrity 
had given him incalculable advantages, 
and every path of literature was open to 
him, every road to the temple of fame— 
every honour which his country could 
afford, was in clear prospect before him, 
when he turned to the humble duties of 
a country church, and buried in his heart 
those talents which would have minis- 
tered so largely to worldly vanity, that 
they might spring up in a more precious 
harvest. He passed many years in this 
situation in the enjoyment of as much 
happiness as the condition of humanity is 
perhaps capable of. Happy in the choice 
of his companion, the love of his friends, 
the fond admiration of his family—happy 
in the discharge of his quiet duties and 
the tranquillity of a satisfied conscience. 
It was not, however, from this station 
that he was called to India. By the 
voice, I am proud = say it, of a part of 








to which I have the ho- 
to belong, he had been invited to an 
office which few have held for any length 
of time without further advancement. His 
friends thought it, at that time, no pre- 
sumption to hope, that ere long he might 
wear the mitre at home. But it would 
not have been like himself to chaffer for 
t: he freely and willingly ac- 
cepted a call which led him to more im- 
portant, though more dangerous, alas, I 
may now say, to fatal labours. What he 
was in India why should I describe ? You 
saw him! You bear testimony! He has 
already received in a sister presidency the 
encomiums of those from whom praise is 
most valuable; especially of one (Sir 
Thomas Munro) whose own spotless in- 
tegrity, and a sincerity far above suspi- 
cion, make every word of commendation, 
which is drawn from him, of tenfold va- 
lue. I have reason to believe, that short 
as their acquaintance had been, there 
were few whose praise would have been 
more grateful to the subject of it. Would 
that he might have lived to hear it! What 
sentiments were entertained of him in 
this metropolis of India,.your presence 
testifies—and I feel authorized to say, 
that if the noble person who holds the 
highest station in this country had been 
unfettered. by usage, if he had consulted 
only his own inclinations and his regard 
for the Bishop, he would have been the 
foremost upon this occasion to manifest 
his participation in the feelings which are 
common to us all. When a stamp has 
been thus given to his character, it may 
seem only to be disturbing the impres- 
sion to renew, in any manner, your view 
of it ; yet if you will grant me your pa- 
tience for a few moments, I shall have a 
melancholy pleasure in pointing out some 
features of it which appear to me to have 
been the most remarkable. The first 
which I would notice was that cheerful- 
ness and alacrity of spirit which, though 
it may seem to be a common quality, is 
in some circumstances of rare value. To 
this large assemblage, 1 fear I might ap- 
peal in vain, if I were to ask, that he 
should step’ forward who had never felt 
his spirit to sink when he thought of his 
native home, and felt that a portion of 
his heart-was in a distant land. Who had 
never been irritated by the annoyance, or 
embittered by the disappointment of In- 
dia. I-feel shame to say, that I am not: 
the man who could answer the appeal. 
The Bishop was the only one whom I 
have ever known who was entirely mas- 
ter of these feelings. 
* Disappointments and - annoyances 
eame to him as they come to. all, but -he 
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met and overcame them with a smile, and 
when he has known a different effect 
produced on others, it was his usnal wish; 
that ‘ they were but as happy as himself,’; 

Connected with this alacrity of spirit,. 

and in some degree springing out of it,; 

was his activity, I apprehend that few 

persons, civil or military, have undergone 

as much labour, traversed as much coun- 

try, seen and regulated so much as he has 

done, in the small portion of time which 

had elapsed since he entered in his office, 

and if death had not broken his career, 

his friends know that he contemplated no. 
relaxation of exertions. But this was not 

a mere restless activity or result of tem-; 
perament. It was united with a fervent, 
zeal, not fiery nor ostentatious, but steady 
and composed ; which none could appre- 

ciate, but those who intimately knew him: 
I was struck myself upon the renewal of 
our acquaintance by nothing so much as 

the observation, that though he talked 

with animation on all subjects, there was 

nothing on which his intellect was bent 

—no prospect on which his imagination 

dwelt—no thought which occupied habi-: 
tually his vacant moments, but the furs 
therance of that great design of which he 
had been made the principal instrument 
in this country. Of the same unobtru- 

sive character was the piety which filled 

his heart. It is seldom that of so much: 
there is so little ostentatiou. All here 

knew his good-natured aud unpretend. 

ing manner; but I have seen unequivo-. 
cal testimonies, both before and since his 

death, that under that cheerful and gay 
aspect there were feelings of serious and 

unremitting devotion, of perfect resigna-’ 
tion, of tender kindness for all mankind, 
which would have done honour to a saint. 

When to these qualities you add his de 

sire to conciliate, which had everywhere 

won all hearts—his amiable demeanour, 

which invited a friendship that was con-: 
firmed by the innocence and purity of his 

manners, which bore the most scrutini- 

zing and severe examination, you will 
readily admit that there was in him arare: 
assemblage of all that deserves esteem, 
and admiration. 

** But I will not leave the matter upon 
these grounds— What we do this day we: 
do in the face of the world, .and I am 
loath to leave it open to the malignant 
heart to suppose, that we have met here 
on a solemn, but hollow pretence—that 
we use idle, or exaggerated words, or 
would stoop to flattery, even of the dead. : 
The principal ground of all on which L 
hold the death of the Bishop to have been 
a public loss, was the happy. fitness and 
adaptation.of his character for the situa-, 
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1827. J 
tien and circumstances: in which he was 

There is no man, whether he be 
of the laity.or a churchman, ‘to whom I 
will yield in earnestness of desire, to see 
Christianity propagated and predominant 
throughout the world: but it would be 
sinful, if it were possible, to banish from 
our recollection the truths which the ex- 
perience of former ages has left for the 
guidance of the present, It is an awful 
but an unquestionable fact, that a fuller 
knowledge, a more perfect revelation of 
the will of God, has never been commu- 
nicated, rapidily, to large masses of man- 
kind, without their being thrown into 
confusion. To some it has seemed that 
religion is so important an element of so- 
cial order, that no alteration can be made 
of its quality and proportion, without the 
whole mass dissolving, fermenting, and 
assuming new forms, that by some mys- 
terious condition of the lot of humanity, 
all mighty blessings are attended by some 
great evil, that every step to Heaven is 
even yet to be won by fresh sacrifices and 
atonements. There is another, and, I 
trust, a better mode of reasoning on these 
symptoms, of interpreting these terrible 
signs; I will not readily believe that re- 
ligion has-been one of the causes of dis- 
order ; but rather that the vices of men ha- 
ving prepared the crisis, and called for the 
revulsion and reaction of the preservative 


principles of society, religion has only thus. 


manifested herself, in a more visible and 


tangible form, and come as a ministering’ 


angel, to enable those who were strug- 
gling for the right to persevere and to 
prevail. The appalling fact, however, re- 
mains not the less indisputable, that it is 
in scenes of extensive disorder, amidst 
mortal strife and terrible misery, that she 
has achieved her greatest triumphs, dis- 
played her strongest powers, and made 
her most rapid advances. When Christi- 
anity first spread itself over the face of 
the’ Roman empire, all the powers of 
darkness seemed to be roused to an en- 
counter. The storm blew from every 
point of the compass; unheard-of races 
of men, and monsters of anarchy and 
misrule, more like the fantastic shapes of 
a dream than the realities of human life, 
appeared on the stage; and that period 
ensued which has been perhaps rightly 
considered, as the most calamitous in the 
whole history of man. When that new 
world was discovered, which now pre- 
sents such fair and animating prospects, 
religion was imparted to the southern 
portion of it by carnage and by torture ; 
I say, that in South America the ground 
was cleared by the torch, and dug by the 
sword, and the first shoots of Christianity 
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were moistened by the blood of unofferid- 
ing millions. Again, when in Europe’ 
the Church cast its old slough, and re- 
appeared in somewhat of its pristine sim- 
plicity, the whole continent was convulsed 
by civil war for a century and a half.— 
Witness, in France, those battles; and 
massacres, and assassinations of the Hu- 
guenots and Catholics—in Germany that 
closing scene of thirty years confusion, in 
which the grotesque and barbaric forms 
of Wallenstein and Tilly are seen strug- 
gling with the indomitable spirit of Mans- 
field, and the majestic genius of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus.—Witness in England the 
downfall of her ancient throne and eclipse 
of royalty. —Let me not be misunder-: 
stood—l1 hold that there is no one who has 
rightly considered these events, who must 
not, even whilst he mourns over them, ad- 
mit that it is better the changes took place’ 
even with their terrible accompaniments, 
than that they should not have taken’ 
place at all. But while I avow this, T 
hope it is not presumptuous to breathe a’ 
fervent prayer, that India may receive’ 
the blessing without the misery : not in- 
faint-heartedness, not in lukewarmhess 
—but I tremble at the possibility of all- 
southern Asia being made a theatre of. 
confusion, and rather than see religion 
advance upon the rapid wings of strife, 1. 
would prefer to wait for her more tardy 
approach, preceded by Commerce and the 
Arts, with Peace and Knowledge for her 
handmaids, and with all the brightest 
forms of which human felicity is suscep- 
tible, crowding in her train. I confident- 
ly trust that there shall one day be erect- 
edin Asia, a church, of which the corners 
shall be the corners of the land, and its 
foundation the Rock of Ages; but when 
remote posterity have to examine its’ 
structure, and to trace the progress ofits 
formation, I wish they'may not have ‘to 
record that it was put together amidst 
discord, and noise, and bloodshed, and 
confusion of tongues, but that it rose in 
quietness and beauty, like that new tem-: 
ple, where ‘ no hammer or axe, nor-any’ 
tool of iron was heard, whilst it was im 
building ;’ or in the words of the Bishop: 
himself— 

Like some tall pan the mete fabric spreag ? 
That such may be the event, many hands,‘ 
many spirits like his, must be engaged in 
the work ; and it is because of my con- 
viction that they are rarély to’ be found, 
that I feel justified in affirming his death’ 
to-have been a loss; not only to his friends, 
by whom he was loved, or to his family, 
of whom he was the idol, but to England, 
to India, and to-the world.”’ 
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‘When pursuing his holy aposto- 
lical labours in India, world 
had almost lost sight of inald 


Heber the Poet,- in Reginald He- 
ber the Bishop of that mighty dio- 
cese. And, in truth, he had lit- 
tle leisure for the Muse. But hours 
there are in the life of every human 
being, that may be devoted to the 
lonely pastime of high and holy 
thoughts, free from the calls of pro- 
fessional duty, or of any other voice— 
and these even Bishop Heber found 
belonged to him, amidst the ceaseless 
occupations, the fatigues of which too 
soon brought him tothe grave. During 
some of them, he revised a series of 
Hymns, which he had composed be- 
fore he left England, and which, if 
completed, would have been in relation 
to the Gospels set apart by the form of 
worship in the Episcopalian Church, 
for the several Sundays throughout 
the year. He had never given"up poe- 
try. How should he, embued as his 
genius was with its divinest spirit ? 
In 1812, he had given to the world 
a miscellaneous volume, containin 
among some smaller poems of me 
animation and tenderness, The Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, a fine fragment, 
quite in the spirit of the bolder pas- 
sages of his “ Palestine.” He had, if we 
mistake not, previously attempted, 
and with success, some translations 
from Pindar, or rather imitations ; for 
he allowed himself great latitude of 
amplification, in the style and spirit of 
the chivalrous poetry of him whom 
Byron has since named the Ariosto of 
the North. Yet it was plain, that the 
author of Palestine regarded that gift, 
too, as one that ought to be turned to 
account in his sacred profession. Thus, 
almost like one of those spiritual crea- 
tures,-which Milton makes Raphael 
say to our first parent in dise, are 
often heard nightly ‘ sole or respon- 
sive to each other’s voice, hymn- 
ing their great Creator,” he had often 
strung his holy harp during the mid- 
night hour, in celebration of the suf- 
ferings of the Saviour and his Saints. 
The Hymns have been published by 
his widow, who has prefixed this sim- 
ple, and in the circumstances in which 
that excellent lady is placed, affecting 
Preface. 4 

** The Hymns in this volume were ar- 
ranged by Bishop Heber with a hope that 
they might be deemed worthy of general 
adoption into our churches, and it was his 
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intention to publish them soon after his ar.. 
rival in India ; but the arduous duties of 
his situation left little time, during the, 
short time’ there allotted to him, for any 
employment not connected with his digs 
cese. 

“« The work is now given to the world 
in compliance with his wishes, and from 
an anxious desire that none of his labours’ 
. the service of Christianity should be 

ost. 

‘* Several of the Hymns are by the Rev. . 
H. H. Milman ; one was contributed by 
Sir Walter Scott; and a few by Jeremy 
Taylor, Addison, and other writers of for. 
mer times, have been selected and reprint. 
ed; the remainder were composed by the 
Bishop at different intervals of leisure du. 
ring his parochial miinistry in Shropshire. 

“ AMELIA HEBER.” » 

The hymns thus given to the world 
will help to dissipate that delusion 
which hangs, like a cold spell, over 
many mirids of much feeling and un- 
derstanding,—that not much is to be 
expected from a poetical vein applied 
to religious subjects. In all languages. 
there is much fine religious poetry, 
besides that which we know to have 
been directly inspired from Heaven ; 
and unless our faith is more spiritless, 
than of old, we see no reason whatever 
for fearing that poetry may not yet be 
kindled at the altar of religion. 

That religious poetry is difficult, is 
most true; but that is because all 
great things are difficult ; not because 
religion is not, throughout all its forms 
and feelings, susceptible of poetry, 
without any show of violence being 
offered to what is so majestical. To 
write up to religion, men find it hard, 
because they find it hard to feel up to 
it, and to think up to it, in short, to do: 
right homage to it and its ineffable 
objects.. That is the truth. ; 

To compose a great poem of which 
the basis is religion, such as Paradise 
Lost, required more transcendent power 
of poetry, than to compose one, of 


which the basis was the conflicts of’ 


men with men, in the turmoil of their 
earthly passions, and with weapons of 
metal, iron, or steel, like the Iliad. 
For the same elementary passions, 
thoughts and feelings were handled in 
both—but in the former purified, and 
elevated to the utmost pitch to which 
they could be,brought by the united 
fires of Piety and Genius. The whole 
frame of Milton’s intellectual and mo- 
ral being was sublimer far than that 
of Homer—as the Christian religion 
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is sublimer far than the idolatrous and 
mythological creed of the old Greeks: 
1 has accomplished his mightier, 
tésk as completely as Homer hasaccom~ 

ished his, for the instruments with 
which he wrought on divine materials 


were themselves divine, Whatever 
might have been his genius, no, poet 
could have composed Paradise Lost who 
had not the religious soul of Milton— 
asreligious as a human soul can be, in 
all its entrances into the realms of 
imagination. Neither, in like manner, 
could any poet have composed the 
liad, whatever had been his genius, 
who had not, like Homer, a soul that 
lived in magnificent dreams of war, 
and held constant communication, as 
it were, with the shades of warriors. 
Both bards were equal to “ their high 
argument.” Born each in the age of 
the other, Homer might have been 
Milton, Milton Homer. He who sung 
sogloriously of Jupiter, might have da- 
red to sing of Jehovah—he who sung of 
thehallelujahs of glorified saints, might 
have sung of the war-cry of heroes. 

That great religious poems are rare, 
is, therefore, owing entirely to the sim 
ple fact, that to produce them requires 
the highest human power inspired by 
the divinest spirit. But descend the 
scale of excellence, and come down 
from great poems to good poetry, and 
give, if you can, any reason why good 
poetry should not emanate from reli- 
gion 

Man may be religious without be- 
lieving in Christianity ; for surely it 
would be a dark, and dangerous, and 
disconsolate assertion, that there is no 
such thing as natural piety. Man is 
areligious being—religion is as much 
part of his spiritual form as conscience. 
All the good thoughts of good men, 
in their highest and deepest moods, 
tend toward religion, and take a co- 
louring from it. ‘Therefore, poetry, 
instead of being out of its element in 
religion, is never truly in its element, 
but when essentially so inspired. All 
the affections, such as the parental and 
filial, are, without it, little more than 
mere animal movements ; and what 
kind of poetry would that be, which, 
pretending to illustrate either of these 
affections, to throw light an its birth 
and growth—to illustrate its tender 
hess or its solemnity, its beauty or its 
power—should yet make no reference 


‘0 anything beyond and above this. 


life, nor indicate the divine source from 
Vou. XXII. 
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which all sich affection flows, the di- 
vine influence which sustains and fol- 
lows it, the divine blessing with which 
its purity and sancity here will be re~ 
warded hereafter? All poetry that goes 
to the depths of the affection must do 
this ; and if it goes to the depths, it be- 
comes religious poetry. 

If this be the case with human be~ 
ings in mere natural religion, enlight« 
ened by philosophy and a virtuous life, 
how much more so under the Chris- 
tian Dispensation, which is not a Body 
of Laws, regulating actions and con- 
duct, but a Spirit of Laws, inspiring 
motives, feelings, affections, princi- 
ples, within the whole inner world of 
man. A Christian cannot have any 
one of his affections in its highest or 
profoundest mood, without the felt in- 
fluence of religion. And if one’s af= 
fections in such moods are to be touch- 
ed by the poet’s art at all, then, and 
only then, may we speak of the divine 
art of poetry, which, as it breathes, is 
but the most perfect expression of that 
which in our hearts is religion. 

Now there may be even Christian 
religious poetry, without its using the 
language of the New Testament. It 
is sufficient to justify that name, if its 
character be according to the Christian 
— But, if not only according to 
the Christian spirit, but wholly inspi- 
red by it, so that in good truth that 
spirit is its all-in-all, then it will and 
must employ scriptural language—the 
language both of the New Testament 
and the — saaiihes 

If so, why say that religious poetr 
is difficult H If we do not ak tD 
charge ourselves grievously, why urge 
that itis uncommon? Itis neither dif- 
ficult nor uncommon ; but it would 
have been more common, if our poets, 
instead of being of the religion of 
the woods and mountains, had, in the 
days of “ their bright and shining 
youth,” sat oftener in the House of 
God, and preferred the revelation that 
is written—the Word itself—to that 
which floats among the clouds and va- 
pours, and is embodied in sensuous 
imagery, dazzling the poet in his 
trance, drawn from.rising and setting 
suns. 

If, then, scriptural language is to 
be used, as it ought, the poet has but 
to study his Bible—the Prophets and 
the Apostles—Isaiah, David, and S¢ 
John. His loftiest and most devout 
aspirations will thus find fitting words 


4 
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—and he may compose strains deser- 
ving the name of Hymns and Psalms. 
The whole language of our modern 
poetry, fine as it is, has beeome by far 
too diffuse. ‘There is too great an ac- 
cumulation of epithets ; and what bet- 
ter to tame down that swelling style 
than the sublime simplicity of Scrip- 
ture? Let Lowth on Sacred Poetry 
be read and studied ; for he was him- 
self a poet, as his few beautiful Latin 
verses show, and Biblical learning with 
him sublimed his imagination, and 
** purged his visual nerve,” so that 
his eyes beheld sights even beyond 
the veil of the sanctuary. 

What poetry might Collins have 
written, if so inspired ! When aluna- 
tic in an asylum, he showed a friend 
who came in pity to visit him—a 
Bible—and said, that was now his sole 
book, his sole comfort. Had it been 
chiefly so, when his high and bright 
faculties were in all their elevation 
and lustre, we should have had from 
him nobler strains far, than even his 
noble Odes to Music, and on Highland 
Superstitions. Read Wordsworth’s 
Divine Ecclesiastical Sonnets, and say 
what he might have written if he had 
earlier dedicated his transcendent ge- 
nius to even a more sacred altar than 
that which he built up for himself in 
beauty among the beauty of the woods. 
Of all Scott's poetry, there is not a 
finer specimen than the Hymn of Re- 
becca chanting the passing through 
of Israel, across the desert, by the 
cloud of smoke by day, and the pillar 
of fire by night, to the Promised 
Land. 

Of Psalms and Hymns there may 
be a thousand various kinds, of con- 
trition, repentance, remorse, despair, 
grief, joy, fear, hope, exultation, and 
triumph. The services of every form 
of worship in Christendom—whether 
magnificent and full of pomp, or 
stripped of all exterior shows, down 
to an austere, stern, and naked sim- 
ere —tany be inspired, elevated, 
strengthened, and supported by poetr 
and music. Genius may lend its aid 
to piety paying homage and worship 
to the Most High, whether in mighty 
cathedrals, 

“ Where through the long-drawn aisle, 
and fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the notes of 
praise ;" 

or in the humble kirk, where the 

voice of the small congregation mixes 











CNor, 
with the blast of the mountain, ang 
with the torrent’s roar. ' 

But, perhaps, there is no church 
in Christendom, of which the mini. 
strations afford such scope for aij 
the varieties of devetionsl shah as 
the Church of England, with all its 
holidays and festivals, and Saints’-days, 
and days of fast and of thanksgiving. 
But to say more on this subject we 
have now no room, and must leave it 
reluctantly, as it begins to open up 
and unfold itself to our imagination; 
and therefore shall, without any com. 
mentary, quote from the volume be. 
fore us, some of what seem to us the 
finest Hymns. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT, 


The Lord will come! the earth shall 
quake, 

The hills their fixed seat forsake ; 

And, withering, from the vault of night, 

The stars withdraw their feeble light. 


The Lord will come! but not the same 
As once in lowly form he came, 

A silent lamb to slaughter led, 

The bruised, the suffering, and the dead. 


The Lord will come! a dreadful form, 
With wreath of flame, and robe of storm, 
On cherub wings, and wings of wind, 
Anointed Judge of human-kind ! 


Can this be He who wont to stray 

A pilgrim on the world’s highway ; 

By Power oppress’d, and mock’'d by 
Pride ? 

Oh, God! is this the crucified ! 


Go, tyrants! to the rocks complain! 
Go, seek the mountain's cleft in vain! 
But Faith, victorious o’er the tomb, 
Shall sing for joy—The Lord is come! 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 


Oh, Saviour, whom this holy morn 
Gave to our world below ; 

To mortal want and labour born, 
And more than mortal woe! 


Incarnate Word! by every grief, 
By each temptation tried, 

Who lived to yield our ills relief, 
And to redeem us died ! 


If gaily clothed and proudly fed, 
In dangerous wealth we dwell; 

Remind us of thy manger bed, 

And lowly cottage ceil ! 
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If, prest by poverty severe, 
In envious want we pine, 
Ob, may thy spirit whisper near, 
How poor a lot was thine ! 





Through fickle fortune’s various scene 
From sin preserve us free ! 

Like us thou hast a mourner been, 
May we rejoice with Thee! 


ST STEPHEN’S DAY. 


The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain: 

His blood-red banner streams afar ! 
Who follows in his train ? 


Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train. 


The martyr first, whose eagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave ; 

Who saw his Master in the sky, 
And call’d on Him to save. 


Like Him, with pardon on his tongue 
In midst of mortal pain, 

He pray’d for them that did the wrong! 
Who follows in his train ? 


A glorious band, the chosen few, 
On whom the spirit came ; 
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They met the tyrant’s brandish’d steel, 
The lion’s gory mane: 

They bow’d their necks the death to feel ! 
Who follows in their train? 


A noble army—men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice 
In robes of light array’d. 


They climb’d the steep ascent of Heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain! 

Oh, God! to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train ! 


INNOCENT’S DAY. 


Oh, weep not o’er thy children’s tomb, 
Oh, Rachel, weep not so! 

The bud is cropt by martyrdom, 
The flower in heaven shall blow. 


Firstlings of faith! the murderer’s knife 
Has miss’d its deadliest aim: 

The God, for whom they gave their life, 
For them to suffer came ! 


Though feeble were their days and few, 
Baptized in blood and pain, 

He knows them, whom they never knew, 
And they shall live again. 


Then weep not o’er thy children’s tomb, 
Oh, Rachel, weep uot so! 


Twelve valiant saints, their hope they The bud is cropt by martyrdom, 


knew, 
And mock’d the cross and flame. 


The flower in heaven shall blow ! 


EPIPHANY. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 





Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 


Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall, 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom, and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine ? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gifts would his favour secure : 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ! 
Siar of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide whexe our infant Redeemer is laid ! 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHAN Y- 
No. L 


Abash’d be all the boast of Age! 
Be hoary Learning dumb ! 

Expounder of the mystic page, 
Behold an Infant come! 


Oh, Wisdom, whose unfading power 
Beside th’ Eternal stood, 

To frame, in nature’s earliest hours, 
The land, the sky, the flood ; 


Yet didst not Thou disdain awhile 
An infant form to wear 5 

To bless thy mother with a smile, 
And lisp thy falter’d prayer. 


But in thy Father’s own abode, 
With Israel’s elders round, 

Conversing high with Israel’s God, 
Thy chiefest joy was found, 


So may our youth adore Thy name ! 
And, Saviour, deign to bless 

With fostering grace the timid flame 
‘Of early holiness ! 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
No. II. 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows ! 

How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose ! 


Lo, such the child whose early feet, 
The paths of peace have trod ; 

Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 
Is upward drawn to God ! 


By ccol Siloam’s shady rill 
The lily must decay ; 


The rose that blooms beneath the hill 


Must shortly fade away. 


An soon, too soon, the wintry hour 
Of man’s maturer age 

Will shake the soul with sorrow’s power, 
And stormy passion’s rage! 


O Thou, whose infant feet were found 
Within thy Father’s shrine! 
Whose years, with changeless virtue 
crown’d, 


Were all alike Divine. 


Dependant on thy hounteous breath, 
We seek thy grace ‘alone, 

In childhood, manhood, age, and death, 
To keep us still thine own! 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


Incarnate Word, who, wont to dwell 
In lowly shape and cottage cell, 
Didst not refuse a guest to be, 

At Cana’s poor festivity : 


[Nov 
Oh, when our soul from care is free, 
Then, Saviour, may we think on Thee, 
And, seated at the festal board, : 
In Fancy’s eye behold the Lord, 


Then may we seem, in Fancy’s ear, 

Thy manna-dropping tongue to hear, 
And think,—even now, thy searching gaze 
Each secret of our soul surveys ! 


So may such joy, chastised and pure, 
Beyond the bounds of earth endure ; 
Nor pleasure in the wounded mind 
Shall leave a rankling sting behind! 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


The God of Glory walks his round, 
From day to day, from year to year, 

And warns us each with awful sound, 
** No longer stand ye idle here! 


‘* Ye whose young cheeks are rosy bright, 
Whose hands are strong, whose hearts 
are clear, 
Waste not of hope the morning light! 
Ah, fools ! why stand ye idle here ? 


*¢ Oh, as the griefs ye would assuage 
That wait on life’s declining year, 
Secure a blessing for your age, 
And work your Maker’s business 
here ! 


** And ye, whose locks of scanty grey 
Foretell your latest travail near, 

How swiftly fades your worthless day ! 
And stand ye yet so idle here ? 


*¢ One hour remains, there is but one, 
But many a shriek and many a tear 
Through endless years the guilt must 

moan 
Of moments lost and wasted here!” 


O Thou, by all thy works adored, 
To whom the sinner’s soul is dear, 
Recall us to thy vineyard, Lord! 
And grant us grace to please thee 
here! 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is He ? 
By the eyes so pale and dim, 
Streaming blood, and writhing limb, 
By the flesh with scourges torn, 
By the crown of twisted thorn, 

By the side so deeply pierced, 

By the baffled burning thirst, 

By the drooping death-dew’d brow, 
Son of Man! ’tis Thou, ’tis Thou! 


Bound upon th’ aceursed tree, 
Dread and awful, who is He? 








— 
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By the sun at-noon-day pale, We mourn not that prophetic skill 
Shivering rocks, and rending veil, Is found on earth no more ; 


By earth that trembles at His doom, . 
By yonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden, promised ere he died 

To the felon at his side, 

Lord! our suppliant knees we bow, 
Son of God! ’tis Thou, ’tis Thou! 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Sad and dying, who is He? 

By the last and bitter cry ; 

The ghost giv’n up in agony; 

By the lifeless body laid 

In the chamber of the dead ; 

By the mourners come to weep 
Where the bones of Jesus sleep; 
Crucified ! we know Thee now; 
Son of Man! ’tis Thou, ’tis Thou! 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Dread and awful, who is He ? 

By the prayer for them that slew, 

“ Lord! they know not what they do !’’ 
By the spoil’d and empty grave, 

By the souls he died to save, 

By the conquest He hath won, 

By the saints before His throne, 

By the rainbow round His brow, 

Son of God! ’tis Thou, ’tis Thou! 


EASTER DAY. 


The Sun of Righteousness appears, 
To set in blood no more: 

The light which scatters all your fears, 
Your rising God, adore! 


The saints, when He resign’d his breath, 
Unclosed their sleeping eyes ; 

He breaks again the bands of Death, 
Again the dead arise. 


Alone the dreadful race He ran, 
Alone the winepress trod ; 

He groans, He dies,—behold the Man ! 
He lives ;—behold the God ! 


In vain the watch, the stone, the seal, 
Forbid the Lord to rise ; 

He breaks the gates of death and hell, 
And opens paradise ! 


WHITSUNDAY, 


Spirit of Truth! on this Thy day 
To Thee for help we cry, 

To guide us through the dreary way 
Of dark mortality ! 


We ask not, Lord! Thy cloven flame, 
Or tongues of various tone ; 

But long Thy praises to proclaim 
With fervour in our own. 


Enough for us to trace thy will 
In Scripture’s sacred jore, 


We neither have nor seek the power 
Ill Demons to control; 

But Thou, in dark temptation’s hour, 
Shalt chase them from the soul. 


No heavenly harpings soothe our ear, 
No mystic dreams we sbare ; 

Yet hope to feel Thy comfort near, 
And bless Thee in our prayer. 


When tongues shall cease, and power de- 


cay, 
And knowledge empty prove, 

Do thou thy trembling servants stay, 
With Faith, with Hope, with Love ! 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Room for the Proud! Ye sons of clay 
From far his sweeping pomp survey, 
Nor, rashly curious, clog the way 

His chariot wheels before! 


Lo! with what scorn his lofty eye 

Glances o’er Age and Poverty, 

And bids intruding Conscience fly 
Far from his palace door! 


Room for the Proud! but slow the fe et 

That bear his coffin down the street: 

And dismal seems his winding-sheet 
Who purple lately wore ! 


Ah ! where must now his spirit fly 

In naked, trembling agony ? 

Or how shall he for mercy cry, 
Who shew'd it not before! 


Room for the Proud ! in ghastly state 

The lords of Hell his coming wait, 

And flinging wide the dreadful gate, 
That shuts to ope no more. 


“ Lo here with us the seat,” they cry, 

* For him who mock’d at poverty, 

And bade intruding Conscience fly 
Far from his palace door !” 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


I praised the Earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised the Sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 
And Earth and Ocean seem’d to say, 
“ Our beauties are but for a day!” 


I praised the Sun, whose chariot roll’d 
On wheels of at and of gold ; 
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I praised the Moon, whose softer eye O God! O Good beyond compare! 
Gleam’d sweetly through the summer If thus Thy meaner works are fair! 


sky! If thus Thy bounties gild the span 
And Moon and Sun in answer said, Of ruin’d earth and sinful man, 
“ Our days of light are numbered !”” How glorious must the mansion be 
Where Thy redeem’d shall dwell with 
Thee! Wir 
Wh 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. Wh 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! enthroned once on high, Gre 
Thou fayour’d home of God on earth, thou heaven below the sky ! 
Now brought to bondage with thy sons, a curse and grief to see, Th 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem! our tears shall flow for thee. = 
Oh! hadst thou known thy day of grace, and flock’d beneath the wing Gr 
Of Him who call’d thee lovingly, thine own anointed King, 7 
Then had the tribes of all the world gone up thy pomp to see, WwW 
And glory dwelt within thy gates, and all thy sons been free ! - 
* And who art thou that mournest me,” replied the ruin grey, G 


‘“ And fear’st not rather that thyself may prove a cast-away ?” 
* T am a dried and abject branch, my place is given to thee ; 
But woe to ev’ry barren graft of thy wild olive-tree ! 


“ Our day of grace is sunk in night, our time of mercy spent, 

For heavy was my children’s crime, and strange their punishment ; 
Yet gaze not idly on our fall, but, sinner, warned be, 

Who spared not His chosen seed, may send His wrath on thee! 


*¢ Our day of grace is sunk in night, thy noon is in its prime ; 
Oh, turn and seek thy Saviour’s face in this accepted time ! 
So, Gentile, may Jerusalem a lesson prove to thee, 

And.in the New Jerusalem thy home for ever be !” 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Lo, the lilies of the field, Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 

How their leaves instruction yield! Yet we carol merrily, 

Hark to Nature’s lesson given Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow! 

By the blessed birds of heaven ! God provideth for the morrow! 

Every bush and tufted tree, 

Warbles sweet philosophy ; One there lives whose Guardian eye 

“ Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, Guides our humble destiny ; 

God provideth for the morrow ! One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall : 

“ Say, with richer crimson glows Pass we blithely, then, the time, 

The kingly mantle than the rose ? Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Say, have kings more wholesome fare Free from doubt and faithless sorrow, 

Than we, poor citizens of air ? God provideth for the morrow!” 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Wake not, oh, mother! sounds of lamentation 
Weep not, oh widow! weep not hopelessly! 

Strong is His arm, the Bringer of Salvation, 
Strong is the Word of God to succour thee ! 


Bear forth the cold corpse, slowly, slowly bear him ; 
Hide his pale features with the sable pall ; 

Chide not the sad one wildly weeping near him ; 
Widow’d and childless, she has lost her all ! 


Why pause the mourners? Who forbids our weeping ? 
Who the dark pomp of sorrow has delay’d ? 

“ Set down the bier,—he is not dead, but sleeping ! 

Young man, arise !”——-He spake, and was obey'd ! 
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Change, then, oh, sad one! grief to exultation ; 
Worship and fall before Messiah’s knee. 

Strong was His arm, the Bringer of Salvation ; 
Strong was the word of God to succour thee ! 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


When our heads are bow'd with woe, Thou hast bow’d the dying head : 
When our bitter tears o’erflow ; Thou the blood of life hast shed ; 
When we mourn the lost, the dear, Thou hast fill’d a mortal bier ; 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear ! Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 

Thou our throbbing flesh hast worn, When the heart is sad within 

Thou our mortal griefs hast borne, With the thought of all its sin ; 

Thou hast shed the human tear ; When the spirit shrinks with fear, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! . Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 

When the sullen death-bell tolls Thou the shame, the grief, hast known, 
For our own departed souls ; Though the sins were not Thine own, 
When our final doom is near, Thou hast deign’d their load to bear, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear ! Gracious Son of Mary, hear ! 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Oh, God ! my sins are manifold, against my life they cry, 

And all my guilty deeds foregone, up to Thy temple fly ; 

Wilt Thou release my trembling soul, that to despair is driven ? 

“ Forgive !”’ a blessed voice replied, “ and thou shalt be forgiven!" 


My foemen, Lord ! are fierce and fell, they spurn me in their pride, 
They render evil for my good, my patience they deride ; 

Arise, oh, King! and be the proud to righteous ruin driven ! 

‘* Forgive !” an awful answer came, “ as thou wouldst be forgiven !"’ 


Seven times, oh, Lord! I pardon’d them, seven times they sinn’d again : 
They practise still to work me woe, they triumph in my pain ; 

But let them dread my vengeance now, to just resentment driven! 

“ Forgive !” the voice of thunder spake, “ or never be forgiven !” 


AT A FUNERAL, 


Beneath our feet and o’er our head Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
Is equal warning given ; Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, And Fate descend in sudden niglit 
Above us is the Heaven! On manhood’s middle day, 

Their names are graven on the stone, Our eyes have seen the steps of age 
Their bones are in the clay ; Halt feebly towards the tomb, 

And ere another day is done, And yet shall earth our hearts engage, 
Ourselves may be as they. And dreams of days to come? 

Death rides on every passing breeze, Turn, mortal, turn! thy danger know ; 
He lurks in every flower ; Where’er thy foot can tread 

Each season has its own disease, The earth rings hollow from below, 
Its péril every hour! And warns thee of her dead ! 


Turn, Christian, turn! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely given ; 

The bones that underneath thee lie 
Shall live for Hell or Heaven! 


We have just read some very beautiful devotional poems, quoted in the British 
Critic, from two volumes, by the Rev. John Keble, who has long been distin« 
guished at Oxford for his scholarship, and who, we are happy to see, possesses 
a very fine poetical genius. We shall give an account of these volumes, which 
we have not yet seen, but whose character it is easy to predict from such spe- 
cimens, in an early Number. 








To a Scene in Caithness. 


TO A SCENE IN CAITHNESS. 


RomANTICc wilderness of vales and mountains, 
How often with awed spirit have I stood 
Amid thy silence, where the gush of fountains, 
And the shrill wailing of the sea-mew’s brood, 
Are all that break thy voiceless solitude ! 


Of early reminiscence full to me 

Are thy grey summits, bald with countless years— 
Thy glens, hung o’er with strange tranquillity,— 
Thy streams unruly bubbling to the sea, 

And even the wild heath that thy bosom bears. 
In vision I behold tall Morven stand, 

And see the morning mist distilling tears 

Around his shoulders, desolate and grand. 

And Scarabin that girdles round the land, 

With his broad giant belt, arises up ; 

And Berridale and Langwell—thy twin fountains— 
And Corrichoich’s glen, like to a cup, 

Reposing in the bosom of its mountains. 

No change upon thine aspect hath time made, 
Romantic wilderness! In sun or shade 

Thy streams continue still their ceaseless fall ; 
The fox and deer still hold their festival ; 

The ebon eagle floats above the glade. 

Thou knowest not of age the fell decay, 

For thou art changeless ; and the tinted bow, 
That wont to hang o’er thee his arched way, 
Still spans thee—beautiful as ever—now. 


O, ever dear unto my memory 
Shall thy romantic hills and fountains be ! 
How often have I seen the morning star 
Warning the shepherd to his native dell, 
And seen the thunder-cloud, opake and far, 
Lower heavily on Morven’s citadel— 
Awing the hearts that in thy valleys dwell 
With the divinity of nature's God ! 
How often o’er thy mountains have I trod 
In sunshine and in calm, when Beauty hung 
Her summer flowers around thee of wild heath— 
When the soft west wind, delicately strung, 
Sigh’d o’er thee with his bland and dewy breath: 
What time the shepherd maiden blithely sung— 
Circling her temples with the wild-thyme wreath ! 


Beloved Langwell, even as a spell 
Across my recollection floats each dell, 
And strath, and stream, within thy circle lying— 
Each mountain, gulf, and rocky pinnacle, 
And even the echo of the north wind, sighing 
Over thy breast with melancholy swell ! 
Scene of the wild and beautiful, farewell! 





A MopeERrn PyTHAGOREAN. 
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The Voice of Nature. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


I nEArpD a bird on the linden tree, 

From which November leaves were falling, 
Sweet were its notes, and wild their tone ; 
And pensive there as I paused alone, 

They spake with a mystical voice to me, 

The sunlight of vanish’d years recalling 

From out the mazy past. 


I turned to the cloud-bedappled sky, 

To bare-shorn field and gleaming water ; 
To frost-night herbage, and perishing flower ; 
While the Robin haunted the yellow bower, 
With his faery plumage and jet-black eye, 

Like an unlaid ghost some scene of slaughter :—~ 
All mournful was the sight. 


Then I thought of seasons, when, long ago, 

Ere Hope's clear sky was dimm’d by sorrow, 
How bright seem’d the flowers, and the trees how green, 
How lengthen’d the blue summer days had been,— 
And what pure delight the young spirit’s glow, 

From the bosom of earth and air, could borrow 
Out of all lovely things. 


Then my heart leapt to days, when, a careless boy, 
’*Mid scenes of ambrosial Autumn roaming, 
The diamond gem of the Evening Star, 
Twinkling amid the pure South afar, 
Was gazed on with gushes of holy joy, 
As the cherub spirit that ruled the gloaming 
With glittering, golden eye. 


And, oh! with what rapture of silent bliss, 

With what breathless deep devotion, 
Have I watch’d, like spectre from swathing shroud, 
The white moon peer o’er the shadowy cloud, 
Illumine the mantled Earth, and kiss 

The meekly murmuring lips of Ocean, 
As a mother doth her child. 


But now I can feel how Time hath changed 
My thoughts within, the prospect round us— 
How boyish companions have thinn’d away ; 
How the sun hath grown cloudier, ray by ray ; 
How loved scenes of childhood are now estranged ; 
And the chilling tempests of Care have bound us 
Within their icy folds. 


*Tis no vain dream of moody mind, 

That lists a dirge i’ the blackbird’s singing ; 
That in gusts hears Nature’s own voice complain, 
And beholds her tears in the gushing rain ; 
When low clouds congregate blank and blind, 

And Winter’s snow-muffled arms are clinging 
Round Autumn’s faded urn, 
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Visit Sixth. 


VISITS TO THE HARAM. 


Visit SixtH. 


I HAD one day completed my morn- 
ing visits at an earlier hour than 
usual, and was returning home to get 
my breakfast, when, to my utter as- 
tonishment, I encountered in the mid- 
dle of the Bazar a lady riding on my 
own favourite horse Jukht, and ac- 
companied by a strange man who hur- 
ried her on with great haste, and who 
did not seem to know me as he passed. 
One or two of my old domestics were 
toiling after the party, making what 
speed they could, and though I exa- 
mined the lady from the corner of my 
eye as narrowly as good-breeding 
would permit, I could see nothing by 
which to recognise her. She seemed to 
besoyoung and erect, and was so active 
in using her heels to urge my horse 
to his best amble, that I suspected it 
must be some one who had succeeded 
in appropriating the animal by some 
~ nefarious means, and that my people 
Were pursuing to reclaim it. When 
I was on the point of arresting the 
progress of the lady, and demanding 
my old friend Tukht, the rider’s veil 
was blown a little on one side, and ex- 
posed a diamond bracelet on the hand 
of the fair horsewoman. It was plain 
that she could not therefore be a plun- 
derer, and I concluded that it must 
be some fine lady of the court, who 
had been to visit my wife, and who 
had by her been mounted on my beast. 

When my servants came up, I de- 
manded who had presumed to give my 
horse to a stranger anda woman. The 
man stared in amazement, and re- 
peated the word stranger, with his 
mouth still gaping open—then ap- 
pearing to divine the mistake under 
which I laboured, his stare relaxed in- 
to a grin, and he whispered, “ It is 
the Khanum”—and paibed on. 

I had heard nothing of any intend- 
ed visit of ceremony, and the magni- 
ficence of the preparation indicated by 
the bracelet I had seen—the haste—the 
strange man who was with her—and 
the time of day so unusual for visiting, 
altogether made the affair quite inex- 
plicable. Had my wife been younger 
or more attractive, I might have been 


uncomfortable in my inability to ac. 
count for the occurrence, but as things 
actually stood, I could not believe that 
there was any real cause for uneasi- 
ness. I thought it prudent, however, 
to detach one of my confidential at. 
tendants to follow the party, with di- 
rections to do so unobserved, and 
when he had lodged them, to return 
and acquaint me where they had gone. 
I then reflected, that when I should 
have got home, I might be able to 
ascertain the truth, and accordingly 
quickened my pace. My first ques. 
tion on entering the house was, where 
is the Khanum P and in answer tomy 
interrogatory, I was informed, that 
shortly after I had gone out, a ferosh 
from the Underoon had come to tell 
my wife that the Taj ud Dowleh, the 
favourite wife of the Shah, was to-day 
to receive a visit from a European lady, 
and that her Majesty had summoned 
my wife to assist in making the necese 
sary arrangements, and had ordered 
her to appear in her gayest attire—an 
injunction which, had her Majesty 
known the character of the lady as well 
as I did, she would probably have con- 
sidered superfluous. 

My curiosity having thus been re 
lieved, I called for breakfast, but 
found that every woman in the house 
had been employed all morning in 
preparing for the Khanum’s visit, and 
that they had now attended her to the 
Haram. That no breakfast had been 
made ready for me, and that every 
me in which eatables were usually 

eposited had been carefully locked 
up. I ordered one of my people to go for 
the keys, but he returned in about an 
hour with a doleful countenance, de- 
claring that all his endeavours to geta 
message conveyed to the Khanum had 
been ineffectual, and that unless I felt 
inclined to go without my breakfast, 
I had better think of getting some- 
thing from the Bazar, as there was? 
not the most distant prospect of my 
— a morsel to eat in my own 

ouse before evening. The man’s ob- 
servation was judicious, and I theree 
fore sen him to bring me from the 
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nearest shops, some bread and cheese, 
with a slice of a melon, a little mint, 
and a bowl of buttermilk, which was 
speedily produced, and though it cost 
only five shakees (four pence) was in 
every respect much better than what 
was usually given for my breakfast. 

‘When my repast was over I slept 
for an hour or two, and in the after- 
noon sallied forth to my professional 
labours, which occupied me till near 
dusk. I returned home just at the 
moment when my wife was dismount- 
ing at the great gate of my house, and 
I accompanied her into the Underoon, 
without, however, venturing to speak 
till the raising of her veil should have 
enabled me to judge whether it might 
not be more prudent to leave her to 
her own meditations. But she did 
not keep me long in suspense, for we 
had scarcely entered the inner court, 
when throwing back her veil, and 
showing a face wrinkling with smiles, 
and shining with exercise and good 
humour, she said, in her most enga- 

ing tone, ‘‘ Come with me, Meerza 
. and let me relate to you what 
has passed at the Taj ud Dowleh’s pa- 
lace. ‘There is not in all the Shah’s 
Haram, and therefore not in the whole 
world, one woman who possesses half 
her dignity, intelligence, or kindness. 
The Shah really shows his judgment 
by the choice he has made of a fa~ 
vourite ; and then what a good husband 
he is—he gives his wives everything 
they ask for, and though he has now 
been married to the Tj for ten years, 
he pays her as much attention in every 
way as if she were a bride come home 
yesterday. All husbands should take 
example by the Shah.” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘ and marry as many 
wives——” 

“ Away with you,” replied my wife, 
giving me a push that had nearly 
thrown me down; “ what do you 
want with wives—you have one too 
many and too good for you already.” 
Icertainly was not prepared to ques- 
tion the truth of the first part of this 
proposition, whatever I might have 
thought regarding the second. The 
Khanum, however, did not give me 
time to make any remark, but went 
on— I must tell you, Meerza, about 
the Feringee lady and her children ; 
they are as white as snow, and as red 
as roses, without a bit of paint ; and 
if they would only colour their eye« 
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brows and dye their hair, they might 
almost be called pretty ; and then their 
hands are white and delicate, (I wone 
der what they wash themselves with, ) 
and if they would only use hennah, 
they would become quite beautiful. 
Do you think, Meerza, it is the quan- 
tity of wine they drink that gives 
them so bright a complexion? If I 
thought it was, I would——” 

‘* Well—but how did the visit go 
off?” interrupted I. 

“* Oh ! I will tell you all about it— 
I'll tell you every particular.” I then 
requested her to wait a moment till I 
should prepare my pen and ink—be- 
cause, as this was the first occasion on 
which any of the Shah’s wives had as- 
sumed regal state, I was desirous to 
write down her account of the ceres 
mony. Highly flattered by my at- 
taching so much importance to her 
narrative, she took her seat close to 
my right elbow, but I begged her to 
move round to my left side, lest she 
should shake my arm while writing ; 
this matter being adjusted, she related 
as follows : 

** When I went to the palace, the 
Taj ud Dowleh was not yet dressed, 
and the slave girls and eunuchs were 
arranging the new hall, under the su~ 
perintendence of Manoochehr Khan, 
the chief of the eunuchs, whom the 
Shah calls his right hand. 

“* You are quite right, Meerza, in 
attaching so much importance to this 
occurrence, It certainly is most ime 
portant. You will see, that when the 
Shah allows his wife to share his 
power and splendour, other women 
will become something more than 
cooks and handmaids in their own 
houses. They will have a little of 
their own way in future, you may de- 
pend upon it.” 

In future ?” said I—*‘ Yes, Meer- 
za, in futuro; but let me tell you 
about Manoochehr Khan, and don’t 
interrupt me again.—Well, the Khan 
was busy arranging the hall. He 
made them bring in the Taj’s richest 
reclining cushion, and her foot-cloth 
of pearls, and the Shah’s crown and 
armlets; and the china in the up 
niches was cleaned and arranged— 
what magnificent china it is !—and, 
the common door curtains were taken 
down, and the state curtains put up, 
and a number of magnificent things 


were arranged in the lower niches ; 


} 
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but I will tell you about them after- 
wards. Then the Khan directed the 
slaves to dress themselves, and gave 
them jewels and dresses from the 
Shah’s wardrobe, and they retired 


each to her own apartment. In the 
meantime, I sat down with TAj’s 
Geess Saffeed,* Peri Nana, and smo- 
ked a kalleoon, and then we went 
to see that the foolish girls were 
dressing themselves properly. When 
we went in into the room occupied 
by Goolkhuz and Fatima, the crea- 
tures were running about almost na- 
ked, throwing water at one another. 
They had nothing on but a bathing- 
cloth tied round their waists; and 
just as we entered, Fatima got hold 
of Goolkhuz’s cloth, and pulled it 
off, so that the beautiful Georgian was 
left without any covering except what 
God gave her. Fatima kept chasing 
her round the room, while Goolkhuz 
‘tried to roll herself in every door-cur- 
tain she came to. Peri Nana and I, 
though at first we pretended to be 
angry, could not refrain from laugh- 
ing, and thought of our own younger 
days, for the creatures were both of 
them very handsome. 

** While the mad girls were amu-< 
sing themselves and us in this way, 
we heard the sound of slippers and a 
staff tapping on the marble pavement 
of the court, and when Peri Nana 
looked out, thinking it was the Khan, 
behold, there was the Shah" himself, 
in his wrapper and nightcap, come to 
visit the Taj. His Majesty, hearing 
the noise in the room, came quietly in, 
taking a sign to the Nana to say no- 
thing. I covered my face with my 
head-scarf as well as I could, but my 
eyes I could not manage to cover per- 
fectly. I never was so much ashamed 
in all my life—the Shah looked at 
me so particularly... Just as he en- 
tered, he saw Goolkhuz dart across 
the room to hide herself in.a curtain, 
and Fatima after her, slapping her 
with her wet hands, and both scream- 
ing like mad creatures, as they were. 
The Shah burst out into laughter, 
and called out, ‘ Barik,t Ullah Goolk- 
huz—Barik, Ullah Fatima !’ The girls 
turning round, and seeing the Shah, 
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scampered about in all directions, and 
screamed ten times more than before, 
One seized a shawl, and one a sheet, 
and covered themselves as well ag 
they could; but the Shah desired 
Peri Nana to take all the clothes and 
curtains out of the room, and the 
Nana was proceeding to execute hig 
orders, when it was announced that 
the Taj ud Dowleh had come to re. 
ceive his Majesty, and show him the 
preparations which had been made, 
‘The Shah, hearing of her approach, 
went out to meet her; but she was 
already at the door, and seeing the 
confusion, and discerning the cause, 
looked significantly at the Shah, as 
if asking further explanation. But 
his Majesty denied having had any. 
thing to do with it, and, laughing, re. 
counted how he had found the girls 
employed, and what sport they had 
afforded him ; adding that nobody had 
so good taste in choosing her slavesas 
the Taj, and that Goolkhuz was real. 
ly a lovely creature. 

The Taj, obviously displeased that 
so much disorder had been observed 
in her establishment, merely replied, 
that she was glad the silly things had 
been able to afford the King of Kings 
some amusement; and when she beg- 
ged his Majesty to move into the 
hall where she would attend him, she 
remained behind for a moment to 
whisper something to Peri Nana, and 
then followed his Majesty, who wait- 
ed for her at the foot of the steps. 

As soon as they were gone, Peri 
Nana again entered the room, and 
said, ‘ Well, you devils, I thought you 
would not escape. You, Fatima, are 
not to come near your mistress fora 
week ; and you, Goolkhuz, are to dress 
yourself immediately, and take care 
that you do it quickly and neatly.’ 
The Nana then whispered to me, 
* Goolkhuz is to get a hundred stripes 
on the palms of her hands this even- 
ing, and to be shut up for a month; 
but we must not tell her now, for we 
cannot dispense with her beauty at 
the Mejtis, (meeting,) to-day ; and if 
she knew that she was to be punished, 
she would look melancholy, which 
hurts her beauty exceedingly.’ 





* Literally, Grey-haired. It means the senior matron of an establishment of 
+ Bravo. 
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Another girl was ordered to take 
Fatima’s place, but Peri Nana made 
so many difficulties about instructing 
any other in her duty, that the Taj 
admitted Fatima to the hall, but said 
she would enforce her sentence against 
both of them in the evening. 

«The Shah returned much pleased 
with the tasteful arrangements which 
the Taj, and the agreeable Manoo- 
¢hehr Khan had made; and as he was 
passing the room where we were, 
thrust in his head and said, ‘ Barik, 
Ulla Goolkhuz—Barik, Ulla Fatima.’ 
Goolkhuz, who was by this time near- 
ly dressed, and who was not aware that 
a severe punishment had been award- 
ed her, returned the Shah’s look very 
pertly, and his Majesty, laughing, 
shook his stick at her. The Taj at 
this moment cast an indignant glance 
at the slave, and the smile instantly 
left her face. She became more grave, 
and completed her toilet without far- 
ther interruption. 

“ Everything was now arranged, and 
the Taj had gone up to the hall, when 
Manoochehr Khan came to me and 
said, that I must receive the Europe- 
an lady at the door of the court, and 
conduct her to the presence. Besides 
many other polite things, he said, that 
I had been selected as a person of 
judgment and discretion to act on this 
occasion as Chamberlain to her Ma- 
jesty, and hinted that there was no 
knowing to what favours it might 
lead. He considered it unnecessary to 
give me any directions, for he said my 
own good sense and propriety would 
point out to me all that was necessary 
to be done. He then gave me some 
trifling hints about conducting her to 
the room, and then to the hall, and 
how many bows we were to make, 
and where we were to sit, and what 
I was to say on presenting the stran- 
ger; and more particularly desired 
that we should receive her with great 
kindness, and treat her with marked 
respect and attention, for that, besides 
being a friend of his, she was a per- 
son of discernment, and would remark 
any deficiency of politeness ; and that, 
above all, everything must be conduct- 
ed with perfect propriety and deco- 
rum, for on that point Europeans 
were more particular than Persians. 
However, it appeared to me that this 
last remark of the Khan’s must be a 
bit of affectation ; for how women, 
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who mix promiscuously with men 
they never saw before, and never cover 
their faces even before the most per 
fect stranger, can pretend to ~ nice 
feeling of propriety, or to any feeling 
at all of any kind, is to me unintelli- 
gible. However, I attended to every< 
thing the Khan said, for he is really a 
delightful man—person, I mean—and 
he had scarcely finished speaking when 
Aga Seleem came to call Aga Mobarik, 
saying, that the European lady was 
close at hand. Aga Mobarik accord- 
ingly went out to receive her in the 
covered gateway. In a few minutes 
the Aga came back leading the Euro- 
pean lady, and though I had every de- 
sire to be very polite, I really could 
not at first keep my gravity. Only 
think, Meerza, instead of a chudder, 
she had on a great loose dark- coloured 
silk cloak, like an Armenian priest’s 
robe, and in place of a roobund, an 
immense hood, like a horse’s nose- 
bag. However, I led her into the side- 
room next the door, on the right hand, 
where she put off her cloak and hood, 
and came out of her hideous covering 
much more civilized-looking than you 
could have expected. Her dress was 
not in the least degree like what we 
call a Feringee dress, or what our paint- 
ers give to Feringee figures. On the 
contrary, it was quite decent and re- 
spectable-looking. It consisted of one 
long white satin dress, reaching from 
her shoulders to her feet, and bound 
round the waist by a broad band, 
something like a Georgian dress, but 
much neater. Her neck was uncover 
ed, except by a thin kind of net, as 
fine as a spider’s-web, and an embroi- 
dered scarf of the same kind of stuff, 
thrown loosely over it. She had ona 
turban, not made of shawl or silk like 
ours, but of an Istamboul embroider- 
ed handkerchief, of exquisite work- 
manship ; and she wore the diamond 
spray in her turban, in the middle of 
the front, instead of at one side, as we 
do. Then her hair was curled in 
small curls at her temples, and folded 
up behind, which does not look half 
so well as our long locks and plaited 
tails. The skirts of her robe were not 
long enough to hide her feet, and she 
had on white silk stockings, so fine, 
that at first sight I thought it was her 
bare leg, and white satin slippers, tied 
up with white ribbands. Every part 
of her dress was as white as driven 
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white ; and what was very extraordi- 
nary, although the weather was so 
warm, she wore white leather gloves 
upon herhands. Her waist was small 
and neat, and though she had two 
children with her, her figure was so 
very youthful, you would have sup- 
posed her to be unmarried, and her 
stepso quick, you would have imagi- 
on she thought dignity consisted in 
moving rapidly. 

** Leaving the side-room, I conduct- 
ed her across the court, which really 
looked magnificent. The fountains 
were all playing—the edge of the great 
basin was covered by a row of large 
oranges, which were reflected in the 
water, and nosegays of the flowers 
which were then in season, such as 
the violet, and narcissus, and hyacinth, 
and the yellow rose, were floating in 
every direction, either in the basin or 
sailing down the stream. The flower- 
ing shrubs in the garden sweetened 
the air with their various perfumes, 
and some of the Shah’s female singers 
were singing to their lutes in a cover- 
ed terrace which overhung the garden. 
As we moved towards the hall, the 
European lady stopped once or twice 
to admire everything around her, and 
then darted on at a rate which made 
it impossible for me to keep pace with 
her. The steps leading to the hail 
were lined with slaves splendidly 
dressed and covered with pearls and 
jewels. I felt ashamed of the mean- 
ness of my own dress—you must cer- 
tainly get me some handsome orna- 
ments, Meerza ; but when I looked at 
thelady I was conducting to see what 
ornaments she had on, I was astonish- 
ed to find, that except the spray in her 
turban, she had not one ornament of 
any kind about her. 

** When we arrived at the door of 
the hall, and came in sight of the Taj, 
we made an obeisance, and having 
crossed the threshold another, then 
a third, before taking our seats. A 
chair was brought for the stranger, 
but she declined it with more polite- 
ness than I had expected, and we sat 
down on the nummud (felt). -The 
Queen was seated nearly opposite the 
door at which we eatnred, and sat 
down not far from it. The new hall 
is a very handsome room—you have 
not seen it, Meerza. The roof, both 
sides, and one end, are entirely com- 
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CNov. 
posed of large mirrors let into the 
wall, and the other end consisted of 
one great window of stained glass of 
every imaginable colour, arranged in 
beautiful devices, reaching from the 
roof to the floor. It has four doors; 
and each of them was covered bya 
curtain of rose-coloured satin richl 
embroidered with gold, in handsome 
patterns, and lined with cloth of solid 
gold. The door by which we entered 
was in the centre of one side of the 
room, and between the corresponding 
one on the opposite side and the win- 
dow sat the ‘Taj, supported on each 
side by one of her daughters. Two 
slave girls stood in each of three cors 
ners of the room, and exactly op» 
posite to us sat the wife of Imaum 
Wurdee Meerza, the Shah’s son ; bes 
side whom stood another slave girl. 
Between the throne and the window 
sat, with all the gravity of a dignitary 
of the state, Farrokhseeah Meerza, the 
Taj’s second son, a beautiful boy—hée 
cannot be more than five years old, 
yet he behaved like a man of forty. 
Behind the Taj stood the beautiful 
Georgian with a fan of gold wire 
studded with pearls in her hand. Had 
I been her Majesty, I should have felt 
reluctant to place her so near myself, 
for few could stand in’ comparison 
with Goolkhuz. J am thought to have 
some judgment in such matters, Meers 
za, and I assure you I never saw beau. 
ty so rich and beaming as she posses« 
ses. Large long-shaped dark eyes, 
shaded by her black fringy eye« 
lashes, a small delicate nose and chi« 
selled lips, that look as if a smile was 
ever near them—teeth like a string of 
equal pearls, and a bright transparent 
complexion that sheds beauty as the 
sun sheds light—long, thick, black clus- 
tering hair rolling down her neck and 
over her shoulders, without band or 
ornament; her tall, light, round, elastic 
figure speaking as plainly as her sweet 
face, the lightness of a young heart 
conscious of the beauty she possesses.” 
‘*Stop for a moment,” said I, “‘ and let 
me mend my pen. Well, now proceed 
—what was yousaying? her, her what? 
—pray go on—how old may she be?” 
‘* T should think about eighteen,” re- 
plied my wife.—‘ A perfect woman,” 
said I.—‘* Yes,” replied my wife, 
** and such an arch-looking creature. 
If she had been in the Haram of 
Haroon ul Resheed, 1’ll answer for it 
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she would have acted a conspicu- 
ous part as one of the tormentors of 
Poor Abon Hassan ; and yet, Meerza, 
with all these charms, she wanted the 
thoughtful beauty and dignity of the 
Queen, and that indescribable air of 
superiority so often given to exalted 
rank, more particularly when, as in 
this case, it is combined with superior 
intellect. Had you put the fan into 
the hands of the Taj, and seated 
Goolkhuz on the throne, you could 
have had no difficulty in assigning to 
each her relative rank. 

“Nothing could exceed the splendour 
and magnificence, the dazzling rich- 
ness and brilliancy of the scene. The 
slave girls were blazing in diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and brocade and 

ngles. ‘Their dresses, originally of 
the richest stuffs, were so closely em- 
broidered with precious stones and 
pearls, that little else could be seen 
—their forms, which were new to me, 
were not inelegant, and they were full 
of stateliness—they consisted of a 
close boddice, and instead of trowsers, 
avery wide petticoat, so long, that 
when they moved their feet were in- 
visible, and they seemed to be sailing 
slowly over the smooth carpets with- 
out any bodily exertion, as if trans- 
ported. by magic: One of the slaves 
contrived curiously enough to make 
her personal defects subservient to her 
love of display, for being blind of an 
eye, she covered the eclipsed orb with 
a patch so resplendent with diamonds 
and other precious stones, that I ques- 
tion whether she did not gain brilli- 
ancy by the loss of the quenched lu- 
minary. 

“ The Taj sat on a crimson velvet 
cloth, fancifully embroidered with 
small pearls, and reclined against a 
large square cushion of the same ma- 
terials, with this difference only, that 
in the cushion the pearls were so close 
together, that almost none of the vel- 
vet was visible, and at each of its 
corners hung a large tassel, of pearls 
as big as the top of my finger. Her 
own dress was costly and magnificent. 
To the eye it appeared one sheet of 
jewels, but its form was not so beco- 
ming as that of the slave girls. At 
each side of her head were very large 
ornaments of diamond, which branch- 
ed into single sprays, at the point of 
each of which was one pendant dia- 
mond of great size. On the crown of 
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her head was a diamond arrakgeer— 

her hair was cut in a straight line 

above her eye-brows, exactly as I dress 

my own hair, and her eye-brows were 

painted broad and very dark, without 

any division from temple to temple, 

just as I used to paint mine. She was 

very highly rouged, so much so, in- 

deed, that her natural complexion. 
could not be seen at all; so you see, 

Meerza, you need not say that I put 

on too much. She wore several dia- 

mond necklaces, amongst which was 

the new one with the diamond-drops 

which the King gave her, the stones of 
which Manoochehr Khan assured me 

cost near 50,000 tomans. Her waist 
was very long, and her petticoat so 

wide and stiff, that it stuck out a great: 
way all round. Her stomacher of 
large emeralds was exquisitely beau< 
tiful, and her whole appearance wor- 
thy the favourite of the King of Kings. 

The European lady declared: that she 
had the most musical and sweetest 
voice she ever heard, and made us all 
laugh by saying, after we retired, that 
had she not spoken, her appearance 
was so artificial that she would have 
doubted whethershe was alive. Her 
two daughters sat beside her, and’ 
though neither of them had any paint, 
they both looked very pretty. The 
European lady was astonished to. find 
that one of them was married, though 
she is fifteen years old, (I wonder how 
old these Feringees think a girl should 
be before she marries,) she wore on 
her head a bunch of gold hair, which 
hung down her back, and had a very 
good effect. The dress of the young 
Prince looked very elegant and sim- 
ple. It was a plain robe of wr 
velvet, without any ornament ; but he 
wore armlets of-pearls as large as the 

top of my thumb, and he had a tiara 
of diamonds on his cap, and a dia- 
mond-hilted dagger in his waist 
shawl. 

** On aniche above the Queen’s head 
was placed the crown of the Shah, and 
on each side of it, a lambskin cap ors 
namented with diamond sprays. Be- 
side her lay the Shah’s bazoobunds 
(armlets) in one of which is the sea 
of light, and in the other the moun- 
tain of splendour. 

‘* We had not sat long before a slave 
went out, and presently returned with 
a golden ewer inlaid with emeralds. 
It contained rose-water, with which 
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she sprinkled our hands. Manoochehr 
Khan was then sent for, and the Queen 
addressed herself to him, paying the 
stranger very polite compliments, to 
which the Khan, in her name, made 


_ suitable replies. While this conver- 


sation was going on, coffee was served 
in beautiful china-cups, placed in lar- 
ger ones of chased gold and enamel. 
After coffee, sweetmeats and sherbets 
were brought in on large silver trays, 
and when they were removed, tea was 
handed round. The stranger then pro- 
posed to withdraw ; but Manoochehr 
Khan would not permit her, and beg 
ged her to stop while her Majesty re- 
tired to pray, saying, that when she 
returned, permission would be given 
to retire. 

** The Taj, with her little son and 
her two daughters, then rose. Two 
slave girls held up the door curtain, 
and they moved slowly and majestical- 
ly out of the apartment. Manoochehr 
Khan availed himself of this opportu- 
nity to show our guest some of the 
T4j’s private apartments, which were 
decorated in the same magnificent 
style. On an Arabian reading-desk 
of pure gold, inlaid with jewels, and 
covered with a gauze veil embroidered 
with pearls, was placed a finely writ- 
ten Koran. On each side of it lay a 
rosary of beads, the one pearls of great 
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size and brilliancy, the other of cut 
emerald beads. The carpets were of 
the finest description, manufactured at 
Herat ; and the corners of the rooms 
were occupied by large cushions of 
black and crimson velvet, embroidered 
in gold, with endless devices of birds, 
beasts, trees, flowers, and other pat. 
terns. 

«© When we returned to the hall, we 
found her Majesty again seated, and 
the Feringee lady was about to resume 
the seat she formerly occupied ; but 
the Taj called her close to her, said a 
— number of kind things—called 

er sister, and begged her to come fre« 
quently to see her. At an appointed 
signal, a handsome white shawl, and a 
variety of diamond ornaments, were 
brought in, and presented by the 
Queen to the stranger, who acknow- 
ledged, in appropriate terms, the ho« 
nour done her. All this having been 
arranged, we retired as we had enter 
ed. The lady expressed herself much 
gratified by her visit, ag in terms 
of high admiration of the Queen, and 
of her establishment ; and we wished 
her good morning, with a sincere de« 
sire to see her soon and often. Her 
Feringee servant woman, who had 

een in attendance, also received suite 
able presents, and we all parted in 
good spirits and good-humour.” 
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